More  than  any  other  medium,  the  news¬ 
paper  fits  into  the  pattern  of  people’s  lives. 
Thru  if  they  participate  in  the  affairs  of  their 
community.  In  it  they  get  the  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  they  want  each  day  for  business  and 
personal  affairs.  From  it  they  get  their  buying 
ideas. 

Because  the  newspaper  is  the  medium  from 
which  their  customers  do  their  buying,  retailers 
concentrate  their  advertising  in  newspapers. 
And  in  Chicago  they  place  more  of  their 
advertising  budgets  in  the  Tribune  than  in  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  read 
the  Tribune  than  read  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper.  Their  buying  during  the  post 
twelve  months  attracted  to  the  Tribune  more 
than  $57,000,000.00  in  advertising. 

Chicago  Tribune  readers  are  your  basic— 
and  best — Chicago  prospects.  A  Tribune  rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  a 
program  that  will  help  you  build  a  consumer 
franchise  among  the  fomilies  who  read  the 
Tribune  that  will  increase  your  sales  and  create 
o  stronger  market  position  for  your  brand. 
Why  not  ask  him  to  call? 


Home  of  the  ice  cream  cone  .  .  .  the  hamburger  on  a  roll 


and  one's  preference  right  ofF  the  ice  .  .  .  yours  by  the  spending  of  just  those  few  American 


pennies,  which  in  vast  areas  of  our  world  today  are  the  grim  exchange  for  mere  existence.  ' 

For  only  in  this  country  . . .  where  government  of  .  .  .  by  . .  .  and  for  the  people  . . 

is  perpetuated  solely  thru  the  will  of  the  people  ...  are  these  simple  habits  ...  and 


thousand  similar  pleasures  of  a  free  and  independent  land  . . .  just  around  the  corner. 
This  is  America  ...  Let's  preserve  it! 


Character  is  the  vital  measure  of  a  nation's  strength  and  stability  . . .  and  as  with 
the  state,  so  it  is  with  those  who  contribute  to  its  mointenance  and  safety.  >-  By 
1927  American  aviation  had  begun  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  ultimate  stature  in 
defense,  transportation  and  business  utility.  H  Air  Associates,  comprised  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  manufacturing  and  marketing,  was  founded  in  onswer 
to  those  needs.  >-  Today,  the  character  of  our  organization  is  the  motivating 
force  which  makes  available  the  finest  aviation  products  the  world  has  ever  known. 


This 

is 

Interest 


is 

Enthusiasm! 


JiMERIC4^  Weekly 

Enthusiasm' 

Growing!  Growing!  Growing!  .  .  .  The  American  Weekly,  with  its  Sept.  13th  issue, 
hit  an  all-time  high  in  advertising  revenue  for  a  single  issue— 
and  current  estimates  indicate  a  gain  of  over  $4,000,000.00  for  the  year! 

*Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 
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“CHIEF  say  call  by  BEST  WAY  I  " 


CALLS  GO  THROUGH  FASTER 


WHEN  YOU  CALL  BY  NUMBER 


jou  save  time  on  out-of-town  ealls  when 
you  give  the  Long  Distanee  operator 
the  number  you  want. 

So  here’s  a  helpful  hint.  W  rite  down  the 
out-of-town  numbers  you  alread\  know.  If 
there’s  a  new  nnmber  you  don't  ha\e— or 
an  old  one  \ou  ma\  ha\e  forgotten— be 
sure  to  add  it  to  the  list  when  the  operator 
gives  it  to  you. 

Wbuld  you  like  an  attraetise  booklet 
for  your  telephone  numbers?  Just  ask  vour 
loeal  Bell  Telephone  Companx'. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Local  fo  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  serve  the  nation. 


Kinsey  Is  News 
j  To  THE  Editor:  Since  we  were 
one  of  the  new.spapers  who  did  not 
I  ignore  the  Kinsey  story.  I’d  like 
I  to  take  exception  to  your  edi- 
'  torial.  “Science  or  Sensation?” 
(E&P.  Sept.  5,  page  30). 

It  .seems  to  me  you  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  your  argument  in  your 
caption.  The  newspaper  stories 
about  the  Kinsey  Report  weren’t 
,  primarily  either  science  or  sensa¬ 
tion.  They  were  news.  They  were 
1  news  because  people  were  and  are 
interested  in  Kinsey  and  his  re- 
i  ports. 

Presumably  it  can  be  argued 
thLs  also  is  “a  weak  rationalization 
for  printing  inconclusively  sensa¬ 
tional  sex  material.”  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  catering  to  morbid  curi¬ 
osity.  But  I’m  much  more  afraid 
of  failing  to  report  those  things 
which  interest  the  great  majority 
of  our  readers. 

Your  statement  that  the  Kinsey 
book  could  not  be  digested  is  con¬ 
tradicted  a  paragraph  later  when 
you  say  you  would  have  run  a 
j  “routine  book  review.” 

I  There  certainly  are  deficiencies 
j  in  Kin.sey’s  methods,  as  he  admits, 

I  but  that  should  be  reported,  not 
;  used  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  print- 
j  ing  news. 

I  Finally,  aren’t  those  editors  who 
didn’t  print  the  stories  on  Kinsey 
a  bit  smug  in  assuming  they  were 
j  adult  enough  to  read  the  reviews 
sent  out  by  the  press  associations 
i  but  that  their  readers  were  not? 

E.  S.  Pulliam,  Jr. 

;  Managing  Editor, 
j  Intiianapolis  News. 

Professors'  Scuttlebutt 
I  To  THE  Editor:  Permit  me  to 
;  commend  your  editorial  on  pub¬ 
licity  given  the  Kinsey  report. 

One  of  the  hard-to-understand 
facts  of  life  is  why  three-fourths 
I  of  the  editors  of  daily  newspapers 
were  so  anxious  to  thus  humble 
themselves  before  the  altar  of  sex. 
I  trust  that  they  all  read  about 
Judge  Valente’s  “bad  apples,”  as 
reported  in  the  same  issue  of  your 
journal  as  the  editorial. 

As  an  editor  who  has  spent 
1  three-score  years  in  the  weekly 
field,  I  am  proud  to  observe  that 
j  we  small-towners  are  so  busy  re- 
1  porting  activities  of  women’s 
i  clubs,  chronicling  achievements  of 
I  4-H  boys  and  girls,  and  making 
i  sure  that  we  get  the  names  of  all 
j  youngsters  in  the  community  who 
j  are  now  leaving  to  seek  higher 
I  education  ...  all  these  and  dozens 
1  of  others  .  .  .  that  we  have  no 
I  time  nor  space  nor  desire  for  col¬ 
lege  professors’  scuttlebutt. 

I  Incidentally,  it  seems  to  me  that 


your  comment  on  the  Kinsey  sur¬ 
vey’s  basic  ratio — 5,940  interviwi 
out  of  a  possible  76,000,000- 
could  also  be  applied  to  some  ol 
the  galloping  polls  that  offer  th 
views  of  a  tiny  few  as  indicative  rf 
something  or  other. 

Edmund  C.  Gorreu 

Editor, 

Pulaski  County  Democrat, 
Winamac,  Ind. 

In  Proper  Perspective 

To  THE  Editor:  Properly  played 
the  Kinsey  Report  is  news  ail 
deserves  treatment  in  newspapers. 
You  congratulate  papers  that  dio 
not  carry  stories  on  the  repor. 
Can’t  understand  this  overly  pioe 
attitude  on  your  part.  When  pra;- 
tically  every  person  in  the  natfc 
is  talking  about  something,  tha 
something  is  “news,”  and  the  & 
sey  Report,  as  a  state  univenits- 
sponsored,  reputably  finanal 
study  is  as  legitimate  a  treatise  oi 
sex  as  any  other. 

We  carried  a  four-column  re 
view  and  would  do  the  same  thiie 
again.  The  review  set  forth  those 
limitations  of  the  study  as  did  the 
people  who  made  the  study. 

Newspapers  run  marriage  com 
sel,  advice  to  teen-agers,  news  of 
sex  crimes,  movie-land  marriaie 
involvement.  Certainly  the  Kii 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


•Sliotl 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Non 
Leader  ran  an  AP  story  abou'- 
what  President  ELsenhower  wore 
when  he  left  Washington  on  his 
vacation  and  added:  “Mrs.  Roose 
velt  wore  a  grey  suit  and  black 
hat.” 


The  Standard-Times,  New  Bed 
ford.  Mass.,  received  an  INS  it 
port  describing  Gen.  Dean’s 
“money-suckle  covered  home." 


I 


The  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribun 
reports  the  “Ontario  hop  producer 
are  harrassed  by  a  hog  chokr: 
epidemic.” 


Outcome  of  a  boxing  match,  t 
reported  by  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News:  “One  official  voted 
a  draw  and  the  other  two  spit  oi 
the  winner.” 

■ 

Last  paragraph  of  a  gala  wed 
ding  story  in  the  Fort  Lauderdit 
(Fla.)  Daily  News:  ‘The  part) 
reflected  the  festive  Wilson  and 
Toomer  Fertilizer  Company.” 
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An  Open  Reply  to 

EDITORS  AIVD  PEBLISHERS 

by  J.  V.  Spadea 

Gayle  Waldrop,  Director,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Cclorado,  made  his  ' 
first  of  three  reports  in  the  September  5,  1953  Editor  and  Publisher.  It  concerned 
itself  with  the  value  of  opinionated  syndicated  columns. 

Does  the  editorial  page  have  an  dbligation  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  diversity  of 
opinion?  Under  our  system  of  private  enterprise,  it  seems  obvious  that  there  is  no 
moral  or  legal  obligation  to  provide  this,  even  in  cities  having  only  one  newspaper 
ownership.  But  that  such  diversity  is  just  plain  good  bussiness  is  the  real  point. 

Around  1905  (the  dark  ages)  most  cities  had  several  newspapers.  They  were 
“Democratic”  or  “Republican” ;  “liberal”  or  “conservative”  or  a  combination  of  these. 

During  those  “dark  ages”  it  was  not  necessary  for  an  editorial  page  to  offer  any  other 
point  of  view  than  its  own,  ibecause  the  reader  had  a  freedom  of  choice  if  one  view  did 
not  suit. 

In  1953>  we  live  in  a  new  w’orld.  Few  towns  have  more  than  one  ownership  that  , 
dispenses  news  and  views.  Yet  there  is  still  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  provide 
more  than  one  editorial  viewpoint. 

Railroads  and  utilities  were  once  in  a  parallel  position.  But  politicians  used  them  to 
win  elections.  And  then  railroads  and  utilities  lost  some  of  their  freedom. 

Already  newspapers  have  seen  threats  to  their  constitutional  rights. 

For  democracy  to  exist  as  we  cherish  it,  it  is  vital  that  all  points  of  view  have  some 
representation.  A  newspaper  is  the  ideal  place  for  such  a  forum.  To  supply  this  need 
is  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity — even  if  not  a  moral  obligation.  And  the 
potential  rewards  in  reader  participation  are  worth  the  space  and  the  cost. 

J.  D.  Ferguson  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  is  quoted  as  being  anti-“syndicated  voices”. 

The  assumption  is  that  local  policies  create  greater  “reader  influence”  because  the  entire 
newspaper  is  closer  to  the  reader. 

But  does  this  follow? 

The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  greater  (?)  “reader  influence”  proved  a  dud  in  its  1952 
campaign  against  the  re-election  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy — whereas  the  lesser  (?) 

“reader  influence”  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (that  is  overflowing  with  syndicated 
material)  supported  Senator  McCarthy. 

ITie  American  press  in  general  was  helpless  in  its  struggle  to  undermine  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (even  when  the  press  had  ample  evidence  to  justify 
its  case). 

Why?  Because  “reader  confidence”  in  the  news  and/or  feature  sections  did  not 
extend  to  the  editorial  sections! 

Could  this  situation  be  changed?  Yes — by  providing  a  diversity  of  editorial  views. 

Why?  Because  our  population  is  no  longer  Seventh  Grade  mentally.  College  people 
now  number  over  11,500,000 — (not  of  of  the  whole)  !  The  campaign  in  schools 
and  colleges  to  “Think  for  yourself”  has  taken  root.  That  is  why  the  votes  of  some 
10,000,000  people  swung  Democratic  in  1936  and  Republican  in  1952. 

So,  some  editors  and  publishers  need  to  revamp  their  thinking  if  they  care  about  more 
profits  with  less  effort.  They  must  eliminate  the  public’s  feeling  that  only  one  view  is 
represented  by  many  newspapers. 

If  other  proof  is  needed  that  the  public  responds  to  the  Forum  idea,  look  at  the 
successful  radio  and  TV  forums  and  discussion  panels  and  at  the  tremendous  success 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

In  other  words,  what  the  public  can’t  find  in  local  newspapers,  it  will  seek  elsew'here. 

The  penalty  of  ignoring  this  fact  will  be  the  continued  growth  of  magazine  circulations 
and  influence — and  the  ever-present  invitation  to  political  demagogues. 

(Commercial — “For  the  Record”,  or  "Here’s  My  View”,  was  designed  specifically 
to  help  solve  this  problem.  This  famous  Author’s  Forum  already  has  a  growing  list 
of  contributors  and  newspaper  clients.  For  further  information,  address  Spadea 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  120  West  31st  Street,  New'  York,  New  York,  BRyant  9-8426.) 
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S  From  where  I  sit 
Jy  Joe  Marsh 


Modern  Art 
Takes  a  Licking! 

Did  you  know  we  had  a  real  artist 
in  town?  Yes  sir!  Our  Handy  Jackson 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Sculpture 
Exhibition  over  at  the  Centerville 
Fair  last  week. 

His  work  was  streaky  pink  and 
curved  all  around — sort  of  stream¬ 
lined.  Caused  quite  a  big  stir.  Nobody 
was  sure  what  it  was  supposed  to 
represent,  but  some  people  liked  it 
and  thought  it  was  good  art.  Handy 
gave  me  the  lowdown: 

“Why,  it  was  nothing  but  a  piece 
of  cattle  salt  our  cows  have  been  lickin’ 
at  for  months.  I  just  had  it  mounted. 
Fooled  a  lot  of  folks — one  fellow  even 
wanted  to  buy  it!” 

From  where  I  sit,  Handy’s  '^modern 
art”  shows  how  some  people  can  go 
astray.  Some  even  get  to  be  ''experts” 
— especially  about  the  other  fellow’s 
business.  Whether  it’s  art  or  music,  or 
a  simple  thing  like  choosing,  say, 
beer  or  milk  with  a  snack,  we  should 
live  and  let  live.  There’s  no  call  for 
any  of  us  to  set  ourselves  up  as  a 
*'model”  for  others! 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 
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Vacation  Vignettes 

CAPUS  M.  WAYNICK,  who  is  retiring  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  k 
Colombia,  told  me  in  Bogota  during  our  recent  press  tour  tk 
he  looks  forward  to  returning  to  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprist 
Incidentally,  he  is  being  mentioned  for  the  Senate  down  in  the  “gooi 
old  North  State.”  He  and  Oscar  Coffin,  University  of  North  Carofc 
journalism  prof.,  began  on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  a  pape 
1  was  serving  when  1  first  interviewed  Mr.  Waynick  as  chairman# 
the  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  tit 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  on  Sept.  6  carried  an  interestiij 
illustrated  feature  story  about  “Fieldstone  Farm,”  the  Waynick  how 
near  High  Point.  .  .  .  The  same  issue  of  the  Greensboro  News  carrie; 
a  head:  “Don  Laws’  Old  Printing  Press  Is  Junked.”  The  story  toil 
j  of  the  junkman  getting  the  old  Hoe  press  used  by  the  late  R.  Don  Laii 
I  for  many  years  to  print  his  rabid  Republican  weekly,  the  Yello 
i  Jacket,  which  once  had  250,000  circulation  and  went  into  every  po: 

I  office  in  the  U.  S.  The  plant  was  at  Moravian  Falls,  N.  C.,  in  ir 
I  home  county  of  Wilkes,  where  part  of  my  vacation  was  spent.  It « 

!  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  press  once  was  owned  by  a  great  Democr*: 

I  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  used  it  for  a  short  time  to  get  out  Ik 
;  Silver  Nightwatchman.  .  .  .  Stopped  off  in  Charlotte  and  newsiK 
I  were  buzzing  about  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Johnson  taking  over  as  publish 
j  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  publisihed  for  a  couple  years  by  Ral;: 
Nichol.son. 

I  ★  ★  ★ 

I  George  Beebe,  managing  editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  an  tU 
acquaintance,  graciously  gave  me  a  desk  and  typewriter  to  wrkti 
;  Colombia  tour  w'indup  spiel.  The  Herald's  handsome  city  rooi. 

air-conditioned  and  neon-lighted,  is  a  welcome  haven  from  a  SunuKr 
I  day’s  heat.  Staffers  clustered  around  the  city  desk  and  buzzed  d 
I  day  long  with  fight  talk.  .  .  .  When  F.dwin  F.  Holman,  for  24  you 
with  the  AP  in  Atlanta,  arrived  for  a  vacation  in  our  old  honielu«i 
(North  W'ilkesboro,  N.  C.),  relatives,  as  a  gag,  met  him  at  the  tni 
(he  surprised  us  by  alighting  from  the  locomotive)  with  an  ancioi 
Model-T  Ford,  its  brass  radiator  and  lamps  resplendent  from  miti 
burnishing.  They  had  me  “interview”  him  about  bis  journey  and  fit 
the  gala  event  I  used  a  memorandum  pad  given  me  at  Palacio  Prei' 
dencial,  Bogota,  for  an  interview  with  another  celebrity,  Preskka 
Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla  of  Colombia.  ...  Ed  had  high  praise  fot 
Charles  Nutter,  ex-APman,  and  now  head  of  International  Houst. 
New  Orleans,  who  directed  our  South  American  jaunt. 

‘  ★  ★  ★ 

— Visited  LeGette  Bylthe,  Huntersville,  N.  C.,  who  has  rctirei 
front  the  Charlotte  Observer  after  a  quarter-century  of  distinguished 
service  as  literary  editor,  to  write  books.  ’Gette,  a  classmate  at  U.N.C 
and  close  friend  of  the  late  Thomas  Wolfe,  is  working  on  a  new  bod 
with  a  Biblical  theme.  .  .  .  And  the  mail  brings  another  Biblical  themi 
book,  “Journey  To  Bethlehem”  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York' 
by  Delos  W.  Lovelace,  who  was  assistant  city  editor  of  the  New  Yo't 
Sun  and  one  of  my  bosses  there  and  who  also  has  retired  to  wK 
books.  It  is  a  richly  imagined  account  of  the  world’s  most  fatnoit 
journey,  a  powerful  story  of  human  courage  and  divine  grace.  Mi 
Lovelace  has  collaborated  on  two  historical  novels  with  his  wilt- 
Maud  Hart  Lovelace,  who  has  written  a  number  of  juveniles.  .  ■ 
Helen  Zotos,  publicity  director,  Vanguard  Press,  sends  along  a  book 
due  for  publication  Sept.  24,  “The  Mirth  of  a  Nation,”  by  Jinui! 
Lyons,  editor  of  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  house  journal 
AGVA  News.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  books,  I  took  along  as  vacation  rea; 
ing  “The  Last  Resorts,”  by  Cleveland  Amory,  whose  “The  Propc 
Bostonians”  was  properly  popular.  Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor,  Affi" 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  saw  me  reading  it  and  said  he  n® 
considering  using  Mr.  Amory’s  new  syndicated  column,  “The  L®' 
Retort”  (Spadea  Syndicate)  and  that,  on  my  recommendation,  he  R 
lieved  he  would  take  it.  .  .  .  Ralph  McGill,  editor,  Atlanta  Constitt- 
tion,  skimmed  through  a  few  pages  of  my  copy  of  the  book  at  tlx 
airport  in  Cali,  Colombia.  .  .  .  And  Hubert  F.  Lee,  editor  of  Dh“ 
Business,  Atlanta,  informs  me  that  one  of  Mr.  McGill’s  reporter' 
Keeler  McCartney,  has  been  given  his  magazine’s  first  Public  Servkx 
Award  to  a  Reporter  in  the  South — for  his  contribution  to  highwi 
safety  last  year.  .  .  .  And  there  is  a  note  from  an  old  friend,  Hugh® 
Hostetter,  treasurer  and  managing  editor,  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sv" 
stating  he  and  Thomas  Y.  Cooper,  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Ev^ 
ning  Sun,  and  Philip  H.  Young,  vicepresident  of  the  Dispatch  Pr* 
lishing  Company,  are  on  a  10-week  European  tour,  Mr.  Hostetter,  n' 
authority  on  ships  and  the  sea,  is  a  world  traveler.  .  .  .  When  El 
•  at  Bogota  distorted  a  government  statement  by  changing  it  to  P® 
tense,  El  Tiempo  pensively  mused  about  the  “pensive  Linotype." 
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Sponsored  hy  ( name  of  tieu'spaper )  in  cooperation 
with  the  netv  car  dealers  in  this  community. 


ATOut  Automobiles. •• and  Dealers 


Newspapers  do  a  great  public  service  in 
establishing  this  fact  deep  into  the  com¬ 
munity.  That’s  why  a  clip-sheet  of  12  two- 
column  articles,  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
country’s  top  newspaper  cartoonists,  was 
sent  by  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  to  every  newspaper  e<lilor. 
Mats  are  free. 


1.  drivers  who  are  safety-conscious 

2.  safe-to-drive  vehicles 


Two  basic  factors  are  essential' to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  automobile  accidents. 


Each  article  has  been  based  on  a  major 
cause  of  automobile  accidents  as  revealed 
by  insurance  reports  and  statistics  of  the 
National  Safety  Council. 


Here^s  a  sample: 


If  your  clip  sheet 
is  missing f  we^ll 
gladly  send  another. 


Right  Of  Way”  Looks  Different 
From  Hospital  Bed 


“Go  ahead,  you’ve  got  the 
right  of  way!” 


One  of  a  teriei  from  the  National  Automobile  Denier*  Attociation 
— Any  material  contained  herein  may  be  reproduced  without 
perntitMon. 

(or  further  information  or  research  material  on  New  Car  Dealers, 
write  or  phone: 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  N  A  D  A 
1026  I7TH  ST.,  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  REPUBLIC  7-6946 


Whispered  in  your  ear  by 
the  accident  gremlin,  these 
are  the  most  famous  last 
words  of  all.  They  generally 
precede  many — too  many — 
of  all  .serious  traffic  accidents. 
And  nearly  25''t  of  all  acci¬ 
dents,  say  insurance  people, 
are  caused  by  drivers  who 
fhitik  they  have  the  right  of 
way — but  don’t. 

Usually,  the  man  who  as¬ 
sumes  he  has  the  right  of 
way  is  in  a  hurry — full  of 
that  impatience  that  makes 
us  bull  our  way  through  to 
.save  a  few  seconds.  Or  to 
t/iink  we  save  a  few  second.s. 
Actually,  “haste  makes 
waste”  is  a  proverb  doubly 
applicable  to  driving  —  it 
wastes  both  lives  and  time. 


It’s  been  proved,  too.  A 
famous  racing  driver  tried  it 


not  long  ago.  He  made  two 
10-mile  drives  through  city 
traffic — the  first  at  the  great¬ 
est  possible  speed,  pushing 
lights,  bending  and  breaking 
most  traffic  laws — the  second 
over  the  same  route,  but 
driving  carefully  and  observ¬ 
ing  all  laws  and  the  rules  of 
courte.sy. 


Yet  his  “fast”  trip  saved 
less  than  30  seconds  over  the 
one  in  which  he  observed  all 
the  laws! 


Even  if  you  saved  ten 
times  that  by  taking  chances 
in  bulling  through  against 
both  law  and  courtesy — it 
ju.st  wouldn’t  be  worth  it. 
You’d  be  risking  life  and 
limb — yours  and  tho.se  of 
others — for  next  to  nothing. 


The  right  of  way  does  you 
no  good — if  the  other  driver 
doesn’t  know  you  have  it ! 
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What’s  behind  the 
bamboo  curtain? 


This  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  trouble  a  U.  S.  reporter 
runs  into  trying  to  cover  the  news  of  China  with  more  regard  for 
fact  than  fiction.  Henry  R.  Lieberman,  China  correspondent 
for  The  New  York  Times,  is  known  in  Chinese  as  Li  Po-wen. 

“Li,”  he  explains,  “is  an  old  Chinese  family  name.  Po-wen  means 
‘universal  knowledge.’  I  got  tagged  with  it  in  Chungking 
by  some  Chinese  who  owed  me  money.” 

But  flattery,  especially  supreme  .Oriental  style,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  traps  an  honest  reporter  like  Lieberman  learns  to  avoid. 

The  bamboo  curtain  behind  which  Red  China  hides  swings  rather 
loosely  in  Hong  Kong.  Lieberman’s  toughest  job  is  digging  the 
truth  out  of  the  tons  of  Communist  propaganda  that  sweep  in  under  it 

Lieberman  has  worked  assiduously  these  past  ten  years  to  become 
an  old  China  hand.  For  eight  of  those  years,  since  1945,  he  has 
covered  China  for  The  New  York  Times.  Before  then  he  had 
several  years  as  chief  news  editor  of  the  China  branch  of  OWL 
Before  this  wartime  service,  he  had  spent  three  years  as  a  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times,  two  years  covering  radio,  sports,  labor, 
and  Washington  for  PM.  He  came  to  The  Times  right  after 
getting  out  of  Columbia  in  1937. 

“I’ve  traveled  through  most  of  China  except  Far  Tibet,”  he  reports, 
“by  virtually  every  conceivable  type  of  conveyance,  including 
goatskin  raft  on  the  Yellow  River  in  Northwest  China.  My  back  still 
aches  from  a  tall  wooden  Chinghai  saddle  used  on  a  50-mile  trip 
into  the  T’ienshan  (Heavenly  Mountain)  in  Sinkiang  to  interview 
Osman  (The  Hero)  Bator,  a  Kazakh  chieftain  who  had  declared 
war  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  who  was  later  caught  and  executed 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  a  counter-revolutionary.” 

Lieberman  had  more  than  one  brush  with  the  Communists  in  the 
years  he  covered  the  fighting  in  China.  He  has  been  surrounded 
by  them,  interned  by  them,  even  entertained  by  them.  Always  he  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  on  them.  He  alternates  now  between  interminable  reading 
of  innumerable  newspapers,  reports,  documents,  seeking  to 
add  up  what  Communist  mumbojumbo  means  in  fact— and 
traveling  to  see  for  himself  whatever  is  to  be  seen. 

Strategically  spotted  and  always  on  the  move  over  the  world  for 
The  New  York  Times  are  many  curious  and  restless  reporters  like 
Hank  Lieberman.  They  form  an  unmatched  team.  They  pool 
their  knowledge  and  their  talents  with  those  of  the  other  news 
specialists  on  The  Times  staff  to  produce  each  day  a  newspaper  that 
is  alert  and  vigorous,  alive  and  interesting,  different  from  any  other. 
The  Times  has  the  biggest  staff.  It  gives  readers  the  most  news. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper,  so  do  advertisers. 
Ask  us  to  tell  you  the  whole  story. 


Slje  Nelb  Uork  Sitnes 

•‘All  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


BACK  nv  THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREFv— Frank  Noel,  left,  gels  that 
old  familiar  feeling — a  camera  in  his  hand — as  he  shoots  a  picture 
of  William  N.  Oatis.  (Photo  by  James  L.  Collings,  E.&P.) 

Reds  Tried  to  Buy  ‘Objective’ 
Reporting  by  Noel  and  Oatis 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Two  American  newspapermen  a  Marine  detachment  in  North  Ko-  and  make  staged  pictures,  Bill  dis-  On  one  of  the  occasions,  he  add- 
*ho  have  much  in  common — they  rea  on  Nov.  2,  1950,  when  Bill  was  closed  that  he,  too,  had  been  propo-  ed,  a  government  official  suggested 
suffered  the  inhumanity  of  Com-  picked  up  and  charged  with  espio-  sitioned  twice  by  high  Czech  offi-  that  Bill  mi^t  make  things  easier 
uiunism  for  trying  to  keep  the  nage  on  April  29,  1951.  cials  to  author  “objective”  pieces  for  himself  if  he  would  report  to 

PWple  of  the  free  world  informed  Bill  languished  in  a  dreaded  se-  which  they  might  distribute  to  the  the  Czechs  on  U.  S.  Embassy  af- 
— met  for  the  first  time  Wednesday  cret  political  prison  (Ruzyne)  un-  press  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  fairs. 

(Sept.  16)  in  New  York  City.  der  sentence  of  10  years  after  a  The  Commies  themselves  thus  Bill  rejected  both  proposals  and 
Frank  E.  (Pappy)  Noel,  Texas-  rigged  trial;  Frank  was  cooped  up  provided  a  testimonial  to  American  it  wasn’t  long  thereafter  when  he 

l>om  news  photographer,  had  re-  with  military  prisoners  and  lived  journalism  standards.  was  faced  with  the  charge  of 

“ntly  undergone  the  ordeal  of  32  on  carrot  juice  and  rice  mush  be-  Pieces  written  by  their  own  jour-  “Spionaz,”  accused  of  engaging  in 
months  in  a  Red  China  prison  cause  the  Reds  wouldn’t  believe  he  nalists  would  not  be  believed,  they  “unofficial  reporting”  (gatherng 

^^mp.  was  a  civilian  reporter.  admitted  to  Bill.  Likewise,  in  information  which  the  officials  did 

William  Nathan  Oatis,  Indiana-  Until  Frank  returned  to  the  open  China,  Frank  said,  they  realized  not  hand  out). 

foreign  correspondent,  had  arms  of  his  fellow  newsmen  on  there  was  little  likelihood  that  ma-  Skilled  in  the  wiles  of  a  news 
just  completed  writing  his  story  of  Wednesday,  still  nervous  and  tense  terial  emanating  from  their  own  photographer,  Frank  succeeded  in 
jme  Czechoslovakian  Communist  but  showing  signs  of  regaining  his  sources  would  be  acceptable  to  the  outwitting  the  Reds  whenever  they 
if^*^ution  to  which  he  was  sub-  health  rapidly  on  a  diet  of  steaks,  free  world  press.  sought  to  have  him  take  pictures 

for  “18,100  long,  long  the  two  now-famous  correspond-  “They  offered  to  pay  me  well  if  didn’t  want  to  take.  He  re- 

“““R  ”  ents  had  never  been  face  to  face.  i  would  write  objective  analyses  of  chiefly  on  letters  signed  by  the 

Both  Were  on  the  job  for  the  As-  been  home  since  May.  President  Truman’s  speeches  and  two  Communist  reporters,  Winning- 

'^iated  Press:  Frank  in  the  “hot  Chatting  informally  about  the  tell  how  the  American  public  re-  1°"  Burchett,  which  stated  that 
of  Korea  and  Bill  in  the  “cold  way  the  Chinese  Reds  had  tried  to  acted  to  them,”  Bill  recalled,  his  picture-takmg  activities  were  to 
of  Europe.  Frank  was  already  get  Frank  to  write  propaganda  sto-  “There  were  two  overt  offers  to  me  “voluntary, 
a  prisoner  of  the  Reds,  taken  with  ries  (“a  lot  of  that  peace  bushwa”)  a  short  time  before  I  was  arrested.”  (Continued  on  Page  8) 


Noel  and  Oatis 

continued  from  page 


The  letters  accompanied  the 
camera  and  photo  supplies  which 
Bob  Tuckman  of  AP  had  arranged 
to  send  him  in  an  understanding 
with  the  Red  newsmen  that  Frank 
was  to  take  pictures  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  POWs. 

“We  realized  the  propaganda 
value  of  these  pictures,”  Frank 
said,  “but  we  also  figured  the  good 
that  would  be  accomplished  in  let¬ 
ting  the  home  folks  know  about  the 
boys  would  far  outweigh  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Communists.” 

The  GIs  wouldn’t  pose  for  the 
Red  cameramen. 

Out  of  some  700  pictures  he 
snapped — he  kept  a  work  sheet  re¬ 
cording  every  film  used  and  cap¬ 
tions — fewer  than  100  were  put 
out.  Frank  believes  the  rest  were 
held  by  the  Reds  for  their  elabo¬ 
rate  dossiers  on  U.  N.  prisoners. 

Although  great  care  was  taken 
to  avoid  telltale  backgrounds  in  the 
camp  pctures,  Frank  said  he  had 
learned  that  the  British  were  able 
to  work  out  identification  of  POW 
camps,  near  which  the  Reds  had 
training  areas. 

In  defense  against  suspected  trick¬ 
ery,  Frank  refused  to  work  with  a 
camera  offered  him  by  the  Com- 
ries  because  it  used  regular  120 
film.  He  insisted  on  doing  all  his 
work  with  a  4x5  Graphic.  The 
plates  had  to  be  provided  by  U.  S. 
sources. 

“1  wasn’t  taking  any  chance  that 
they  would  make  a  shot  on  120 
film,  plant  it  on  me  and  charge 
me  with  being  a  spy,”  Frank  re¬ 
lated.  “And  1  didn’t  want  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  send  out  their 
own  propaganda  stuff  as  mine.” 

On  occasions  when  he  would  de¬ 
cline  to  take  pictures  of  dummy  ex¬ 
hibits  of  germ  warfare  or  prison¬ 
ers  being  well  treated  (for  the  time 
of  the  picture  taking),  Frank  suf¬ 
fered  confinement  to  quarters.  He 
would  be  promised  a  chance  to  re¬ 
join  some  old  GI  friends  if  he 
would  acquiesce. 

The  Reds  recognized  Frank’s 
writing  ability  also. 

"They  asked  me  to  write  some 


stories  and  1  did;  a  few  features 
and  some  fillers.  Once  or  twice 
they’d  come  back  and  try  to  get 
me  to  rewrite  them,  to  put  words  in 
the  mouths  of  the  GIs,  and  de¬ 
scribe  conditions  that  didn’t  exist. 

“I  learned  later  that  none  of  my 
stories  were  sent  out  for  general 
use,  but  one  turned  up  in  the 
Daily  Worker  and  another  in  the 
China  Review.  One  of  the  unused 
features  was  pretty  good,  too,  I 
thought.  It  was  about  three  of¬ 
ficers  who  had  been  prisoners  to¬ 
gether  in  Germany  in  World  War 
II.  Another  was  about  a  jet  pilot 
who  was  captured  in  a  foxhole.” 

Albany  Celebration 

Frank  is  standing  by  for  a  new 
assignment  and  a  gala  homecoming 
celebration  which  the  City  of  Al¬ 
bany  plans  for  him.  His  wife,  the 
former  Eleanor  Graves,  is  an  Al¬ 
bany  girl  who  used  to  sell  classified 
advertising  for  the  Knickerbocker 
News.  Frank  worked  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  bureau  of  AP  10  years  ago 
before  he  became  famous  asi  a 
Pultzer  Prize  photographer  in  the 
Far  East. 

He  has  been  busy  acquiring  a 
new  wardrobe.  When  he  returned 
to  Tokyo  recently  he  found  that 
his  collection  of  suits  and  other  ap¬ 
parel  had  been  “picked  over”  in 
the  Press  Club  after  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  “missing.” 
While  in  Tokyo  he  got  a  new  set 
of  teeth. 

His  tough  writing  chore  finished. 
Bill  Oatis  prepared  to  go  on  a 
vacation  trip  around  the  country. 

He  concurred  in  Frank’s  apprais¬ 
al  of  the  Communists:  “You  can’t 
trust  them  and  you  must  be  suspi¬ 
cious  of  every  good  thing  they  do.” 
For  Bill  remembered  that  the 
Czechs  had  suggested  to  him  sever¬ 
al  times  that  he  might  expect  only 
expulsion  from  the  country  as  a 
penalty  if  he  would  “cooperate”  in 
a  “confession.” 


Guild  Shop, 
Wages  Are  Issue 
In  Maine  Strike 
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Reid  Jorgensen  Sues 
ITU  for  $1,000,000 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

$1,000,000  damage  suit  has 
been  filed  in  court  here  by  a  New 
York  newspaperman  against  five 
officers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Reid  Jorgensen,  the  plaintiff,  as¬ 
serts  in  the  Superior  Court  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  was  hired  in  1950  as 
general  manager  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Free  Press  with  an  option 
to  buy  the  paper. 

The  ITU,  which  he  said  owned 
the  paper,  sold  to  someone  else  a 
few  weeks  later  without  giving 
him  a  chance  to  exercise  his  op¬ 
tion,  the  complaint  alleges. 


Portland,  Me. 

Despite  a  strike,  on  Sept.  12th, 
by  members  of  Local  128,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  are  maintaining  publication 
schedules. 

New  employes  are  being  hired 
to  replace  strikers  in  all  the  guild 
departments,  a  spokesman  for  the 
newspaper  said.  The  guild  juris¬ 
diction  includes  the  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  the  business  office  and 
building  and  maintenance  person¬ 
nel,  involving  180  persons  in  all. 

The  daily  newspapers  and  the 
Portland  Sunday  Telegram,  also 
affected  by  the  strike,  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Company  which  also 
owns  the  Daily  Kennebec  Journal, 
in  Augusta,  and  the  Waterville 
Morning  Sentinel.  Through  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  operates  radio  stations  in 
Portland  and  in  Bangor. 

Major  Issues 

The  strike  climaxed  more  than 
five  months  of  negotiations  during 
which  the  principal  issues  were 
management’s  request  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  clause  in 
place  of  a  Guild  shop,  manage¬ 
ment’s  request  for  a  revision  of 
the  termination  clause  and  a  new 
wage  scale. 

The  reporter  scale  on  the  three 
newspapers  is  $85  weekly  with  a 
night  differential  of  $4.50.  The 
Guild  asked  increases  of  from 
$6.25  to  $10  and  management 
offered  $1  to  $3. 

The  strike  was  called  at  5:30 
p.m.  Sunday  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  guild  members. 

Laurence  H.  Stubbs,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers,  said 
that  “after  a  fair  trial  period, 
management  is  convinced  that  the 
union  shop,  which  compels  a  new 
employe  to  join  the  union  after  30 
days,  does  not  represent  the  best 
interests  of  our  employes  or  the 
company.” 

Mechanical  Force  Works 

Union  workers  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  crossed  the  guild 
picket  lines  and  reported  for  work. 

On  Monday,  some  members  of 
the  typographical  union  delayed 
crossing  the  lines,  but  a  call  to 
Woodruff  Randolph,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Llnion,  straightened  out  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Randolph  telegraphed 
promptly  to  the  president  of  the 
Portland  unit  ordering  the  union 
to  honor  its  contract  with  the 
company. 

The  papers  have  been  put  out 


unpaid  volunteers,  friends  of 
newspapers,  have  contributed 
stantially  to  the  work  force. 

The  mail  room  proved  to  be 
bottleneck  within  the  plant, 
editorial  department  has 
forced  to  concentrate  on  wire  cw 
and  handle  a  minimum  of  k 
news. 

“We  deeply  regret  this  strk 
said  Roger  C.  Williams,  publia 
of  the  papers,  “and  we  believe 
it  is  unnecessary.  But  publk 
a  newspaper  is  a  public  trust, 
will  continue  to  do  our  job.” 


Noting  that  the  guild  has 
a  contract  in  Portland  since  It 
and  that  the  Guild  Shop  wasi 
in  an  election  in  1949,  Ralph 
Novak,  executive  vicepresidm 
the  American  Newspaper  CGitl 
urged  the  management  to  barii^ 
on  a  realistic  basis. 

He  charged  the  Portland  sis 
tion  is  part  of  a  growing  pai; 
to  whittle  away  some  of  the  Gu: 
gains.  He  also  defended  the  st 
on  the  ground  that  the  Portiaii 
scale  is  out  of  line  with  the  nu| 
mum  structure  in  the  newspa; 
business. 
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Collis  Is  Ahead 
In  ANG  Voting, 
4,632-2,017 


New  York’s  huge  vote  gave 
seph  F.  Collis  of  Wilkes-Ba: 
Pa.  a  commanding  lead 
Harry  Martin  of  Memphis,  T< 


in  the  American  New-spawbe  bill 


Guild’s  presidential  elections 
week. 

As  of  Thursday,  the  Guild 
porter  election  office  reported 
vote  from  23  locals  (about 
fourth  of  the  total  members! 
a.s:  Martin,  2,017;  Collis,  4,63! 

Martin  had  comfortable  two 
one  and  better  leads  in  some 
cals.  Many  locals  will  cast  t: 
ballots  this  weekend.  Final 
turns  must  be  made  by  Tuesday 
The  Newspaper  Guild  of  N'' 
York,  as  expected,  gave 
4,026  votes  and  Martin  945. 
Wilkes-Barre  local  went  all 
(136  to  0)  for  their  favorite 
Martin  carried  Pittsburgh, 
to  98;  and  Columbus,  O.,  215 
40.  They  were  the  only  large 
cals  reporting  this  week,  oui 
of  New  York. 

The  proposal  for  a  mandai 
dues  schedule,  referred  to 
membership  by  the  Boston 
vention,  was  voted  down 
whelmingly. 
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Ray  Erwin’s  Column .  4 

Shop  Talk  .  64  Bill  Kiiighton  Dies 

Syndicates  .  52  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Knighton,  54,  pro- 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  manager  of  the  Birming-  by  executives,  supervisors  and  vol 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  News  Company,  and  widely  unteers  who  came  to  Portland 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  *^'^own  in  Southeastern  newspaper  from  the  other  Gannett-owned  pa- 
and  date  of  issue.  mechanical  circles,  died  Sept.  14  pers.  A  few  union  members  re- 

after  an  illness  of  several  months,  fused  to  go  out  on  strike.  Several 


In  Association  Job 

Portland,  0:^ 
Woodford  Young,  a 
Multnomah  College,  has 
named  assistant  secretary  to  AdJl 
Llewellyn,  of  the  Pacific  NorJ 
west  Newspaper  Association.  ^ 
is  also  a  graduate  of  Northwes^ 
College  of  Law  at  Portland 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  bar  as^ 
ciation. 
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ochester  Photo  Conference 
Seeks  Pictures  With  Punch 


225  Newsmen  Study  Several 
New  Devices  and  Methods 

By  Roy  Erwin 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Photo  journalism,  facing  challenge  and  change,  must 
cultivate  inventive  and  imaginative  improvisation. 

Editor  and  photographer  must,  in  close  cooperation, 
explore  and  experiment  with  their  minds  always  open 
to  new  ideas. 

Newspapers  must  become  more  flexible  and  adaptable 
to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Less  shooting  and  more  thinking  in  reporting  with 
camera. 

Eternal  and  vigorous  opposition  to  official  encroach¬ 
ment  in  the  area  of  activity  of  photographers. 

Emphasis  on  intelligent  use  of  gadgets  instead  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  devices  themselves  as  panaceas. 


These  priceless  but  easier-to- 
preach-than-practice  precepts  were 
promulgated  and  praised  at  the 
Rochester  Photo  Conference  this 
week  at  George  Eastman  House, 
a  national  museum  of  photogra¬ 
phy. 

First  of  Kind 

If  not  the  “greatest  show  on 
earth,”  this  important  session  at 
the  photographic  manufacturing 
capital  of  the  world  can  truthfully 
be  billed  as  the  first  of  its  kind — 
!he  first  to  bring  together  editors, 
photographers  and  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  study  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  photographs  more  effective  in 
reporting  news  and  of  improving 
photographic  reproductions. 

Registration  of  225  newsmen 
from  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  includes  90  publish¬ 
ers,  executive  editors,  managing 
editors,  assistant  managing  editors 
and  photo  editors,  55  chief  photog¬ 
raphers,  30  mechanical,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  production  managers  and 
Ihe  others  are  educators  and  tech¬ 
nical  and  manufacturing  represen¬ 
tatives. 

It  is  a  serious  session  with 
speeches  and  discussions  from  9 
am.  until  nightfall  each  day  and 
*ith  informal  discussions  and 
Foup  meetings  going  on  until 
midnight  in  some  cases.  The  con¬ 
ference  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
George  Eastman  House  and  the 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  with  J.  Winton  Lemen, 
manager  of  press  photo  sates,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company,  as  confer¬ 
ence  chairman. 

Cleveland  Case 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleve- 
(0.)  Press,  recounted  the  re¬ 
ject  citation  of  three  members  of 
ms  staff  for  contempt  of  court 
^ause  of  the  taking  of  a  picture 
wring  a  court  proceeding,  a  case 
mat  has  been  appealed  to  a  higher 
court 


“We  in  American  journalism 
have  a  certain  problem  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  of  government  bu¬ 
reaus,  courts  and  business  groups 
to  circumscribe  the  cruising  area 
of  reporters  and  photographers,” 
declared  Mr.  Seltzer.  “If  we  do 
not  watch  and  challenge  this  tend¬ 
ency,  we  will  awaken  to  find  we 
have  locked  the  barn  door  after 
the  horse  has  escaped.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  pointed  out  if  courts 
were  not  impaired  by  the  making 
of  photos  with  the  old  flashbulbs, 
certainly  they  would  not  be 
harmed  now  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  the  photograph¬ 
er’s  work  less  noticeable  in  a 
courtroom  than  that  of  a  reporter. 
He  said  bar  associations  have  a 
selfish  interest  in  protecting  clients 
in  their  attempts  to  stifle  the  press. 

Joseph  Costa,  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  NPPA,  assured  Mr.  Seltzer 
that  the  association  will  back  the 
press  in  every  way  possible.  Carey 
Robertson,  Sunday  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  and 
several  other  editors  said  they 
plan  to  carry  feature  stories  about 
the  Cleveland  Pre.ss  case  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  this  attack 
on  the  public's  right  to  know. 

Strong  Support 

The  next  speaker.  Basil  L. 
(Stuffy)  Walters  of  Chicago,  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  Knight  Newspapers, 
prefaced  his  speech  with  strong 
support  for  the  Cleveland  Press. 

“It  is  fighting  for  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  know  what 
their  .servants  are  doing,”  asserted 
Mr.  Walters.  “We  have  got  to 
preach  to  lawyers  that  they  must 
not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the 
American  people  to  know.” 

“In  American  journalism  we 
are  loo  prone  to  ask  how  business 
is  serving  journalism,”  said  Mr. 
Seltzer.  “The  question  should 
be  how  is  journalism,  in  these  his¬ 


toric  times,  serving  the  people.” 

With  all  its  technical  advances, 
its  increase  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  volume,  journalism  has 
acquired  expanded  obligations,  Mr. 
Seltzer  observed.  He  felt  that  in 
a  complicated  civilization  that  the 
newspaper  business  has  become  so 
complicated  that  newspapers  are 
too  much  concerned  with  produc¬ 
tion  and  labor  problems  and  have 
little  thought  or  energy  left  for 
serving  the  people. 

“We  do  not  tailor  ourselves  to 
fit  our  area  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  investigative  reporters  but 
depend  on  wire  services  and  ready¬ 
made  services,”  he  charged.  “In 
the  area  of  articulating  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  feelings  of  the  people 
we  are  not  as  good  as  and  as  cou¬ 
rageous  as  we  should  be.” 

The  Cleveland  editor  challenged 
his  hearers  to  adopt  an  open- 
minded  attitude,  to  experiment,  to 
pioneer,  to  recognize  the  “mer¬ 
curial  quality  of  people  today” 
and  to  change  with  them.  He  fore¬ 
saw  great  electronic  devices  that 
will  bring  vast  changes  in  the 
future. 

Open  to  Change 

“We  must  today,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  tomorrow,  keep  our¬ 
selves  open  to  suggestions  and  to 
change,”  he  advised.  “Let  us  part 
with  the  past,  be  alert  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  challenge  ourselves  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Let  us  have  open  minds  to 
new  strategy,  ideas,  techniques. 
Do  not  permit  the  highways  of  in¬ 
formation  to  be  closed  to  us  be¬ 
fore  the  uncertain  future  closes 
upon  us. 

“Any  exchange  table  will  show 
that  an  overwhelming  number  of 
newspapers  are  not  flexible  and 
adaptable,”  concluded  Mr.  Seltzer. 
‘Too  many  are  doing  an  as¬ 
sembling  job  instead  of  original 
creating  and  production.” 

“Too  much  shooting  and  not 
enough  thinking”  was  the  main 
fault  found  with  photo-journalism 
by  Mr.  Walters  in  his  spirited 
speech.  He  charged  that  after  wire 
photos  came  in,  newspapers  en¬ 
gaged  in  six  months  of  showman- 
.ship  and  then  lapsed  into  the  habit 
of  merely  using  pix  to  separate 
type  and  almost  forgot  local  pho¬ 
tography.  He  said  the  papers 
flunked  in  picturing  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Inauguration  and  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Coronation,  letting  TV 
lake  the  play  away  from  them  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  PMs 
had  a  “marvelous  opportunity.” 

(He  used  eight  pages  of  Coro¬ 
nation  pictures  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  which  had  a  very  big 
sale  that  day). 

‘The  papers  are  not  flexible 
enough  to  go  up  a  few  pages,” 
he  declared.  “Wirephoto  took  en¬ 
thusiasm,  adventure  and  progress 


Louis  Seltzer 


George  Yates 


Basil  Walters 

out  of  pictorial  journalism.  Back 
when  we  had  to  hire  planes  and 
train  carrier  pigeons  to  get  pic¬ 
tures,  we  all  had  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  them. 

“No  gadget  has  been  invented  to 
take  the  place  of  a  brain,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  must  learn  how  to 
u-se  gadgets  intelligently,  but  it 
takes  brains,  enthusiasm  through¬ 
out  the  plant,  if  we  are  to  get 
back  to  where  we  were  in  the 
1920s  in  pictures.  We  are  too  fat 
and  contented.” 

Mr.  Walters  recalled  how  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  News 
set  a  pattern  for  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism  and  created  an  age  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  how  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Chicago  Times  made  his¬ 
tory  with  pictures. 

“We  need  to  realize  that  good 
pictorial  journalism  is  adventure 
journalism,”  said  Mr.  Walters. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Press  Details 
For  Ike's  Visit 
To  Boston  Set 


Boston 

More  than  150  reporters  and 
photographers  will  come  here  Sept. 
21  to  cover  a  huge  all-New  Eng¬ 
land  tribute  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Some  5,000  New  England¬ 
ers  will  sit  down  to  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner  with  the  President  that  night 
and  hear  him  deliver  a  major  ad¬ 
dress. 

Press  arrangements  for  the  vast 
$100-a-plate  undertaking  have  been 
handled  by  the  Republican  State 
Committee’s  publicity  director, 
Brooks  Baker,  and  Henry  E.  Rus- 


3  in  Cleveland 
Contempt  Case 
Ask  New  Trial 


Cleveland 
Three  Cleveland  Press  employes, 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court 
for  taking  a  forbidden  picture  in  i. 
court,  have  filed  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial.  (E  &  P,  Sept.  12,  page 
7). 

The  motion  said  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Joseph  H.  Silbert  erred  in 
at  least  13  respects  in  finding  in  IN  AUSTRALIA  on  a  grant  fm 
contempt  City  Editor  Louis  Clif-  the  State  Department,  Mrs.  Eah 
ford.  Reporter  Sam  Giaimo  and  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  is  pictunfi 
Photographer  James  Thomas  on  she  interviews  Prime  Ministwl 
9^  G.  Menzies.  Mrs.  Tufty  heaii 


G.  Menzies.  Mrs.  Tufty  heaii 


Among  other  mistakes  which  Washington  n®ws  agency  win 

services  300  newspapers. 


sell,  chairman  a  special  public  they  alleged,  the  judge  was  said  to 

relations  committee.  have  made  his  fiinding  in  violation 

About  45  members  of  the  Wash-  A  LONG  TRIP  is  ahe^  of  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend-  Baltimore  American 

ington  Press  Corps  will  fly  here  PuUiam  (Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam)  n,gj,ts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ‘T^rrl  Flrrir'  Tnrrrsacwl 

to  cover  the  event.  In  addition,  and  the  plane  ticket  she  unfolds  ^  riair  mcreoseo 

there  will  be  40  newsmen  and  ^t  San  Fi^cisco  Airport  is  eif^t  Constitution. 

photographers  from  20  Massachu-  feet  long.  Mrs.  ^Iham  was  bound  j  ^  Silbert’s  verdict  was  the  ..  u  j  •  u  •  i,  j 

setts  daily  papers  outside  the  Me-  tor  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  photographing  of 

tronnlitan  nrpn-  at  ipaat  10  frnm  Rather  matenal  for  a  hook  and  Oi  Ulc  pnuiogrdpmiig  Oi  after  SIX  weeks  of  planning  by  4t 

tro^litan  area  at  least  10  from  a  series  of  articles  for  North  Nelson  J.  Brewer,  reigned  Pro-  Hearst  newspaper’s  executives  a 

each  of  the  other  five  New  Eng-  bate  Court  udee.  while  he  was 


Baltimok 


The  Sunday  American,  esti 


N,-.:i7p;V-Allia»c;  tae  cou,.  judge,  while  he  we,  KS  of  ren^; 

'.d"‘'„’„Ter“f™™  Fred  I.  Archibald. 


ed  number  from  Boston  dailies 
and  wire  services. 

The  physical  arrangements  at 
Boston  Garden  include  special 


,  ,  ^  ^  ^ -  7""*  ‘ndictment  Aug.  20.  Press 

ou  to  Springfield,  t.^,  and  cause  stories  of  irregulari  les  in  Judge 
a  transportation  problem.  Brewers  court  led  to  the  indict- 


Boston  oarden  include  special  Although  the  President’s  itin-  ment.  ‘  ‘iiXCi  T,,  ^ 

Western  Union  lines;  a  battery  of  erary  has  not  been  completely  set  The  city  editor  and  the  reporter  ^  „pn<»rnl  na^ws  Wal  freuma 
telephones;  but  no  typewriters.  Re-  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  it  ap-  were  found  guilty  of  violating  a  intmc 


- r - w. •  luuc  ui  wiiN  Willing,  11  ay  wtic  iv^uiiu  viuiaiiiij^  a  a/1c  u/rkmpn*c  intmC 

porters  will  be  seated  on  the  main  pears  definite  that  he  will  receive  court  order  against  taking  pictures  A’r«..r:co„  i 
flonr  of  f,hi.  n-irH.on  ood  «mIi  Iv»  ,0  .  Ac-  .u-. _ .  — ..7  _  .  j.-.  and  American  Life. 


floor  of  the  CJarden  and  will  be  30  to  35  publishers  for  an  hour’s  in  that  court  and  of  causing  a  dis¬ 


served  their  dinner  there.  Photo-  informal  discussion  during  a  mid-  turbance  in  the  court’s  proceedings.  ilid  in 

eraohers  will  eat  in  an  adioinine  - - docL  -rkof  vtw  tkoo„c  feature,  bringing  together 5I 


graphers  will  eat  in  an  adjoining  afternoon  break  in  Boston.  That  Mr.  Thomas,  because  it  was  not 


.....  ...  aricrnoon  orcaK  in  oosion.  i  nai  .vii.  1  iiuiiia^,  ucvausc  u  was  nui  ,:_1bo  on  homoc  -miH  hokhipc  ruHtt- 

room  due  to  space  limitations  on  meeting  was  set  up  by  Robert  shown  he  knew  of  the  photo  ban,  -w-w  ,  ko_i,.  r<»/-nrft«  dl  ^ 
the  floor.  f'hrvatp  mihlUhpr  r*f  th<>  Rnstnn  was  held  arroiintah1<^  rvnlv  fnr  the  .  I  vhirh 


tfie  floor.  Choate,  publisher  of  the  Boston  was  held  accountable  only  for  the  j’  Jrama  r<K«ii 

Although  their  chicken  will  be  Herald.  disturbance  and  delay  of  proceed-  Hn-it-vnnrself  home  renairs  bride 

served  in  another  room,  the  pho-  One  of  the  most  complicated  ings.  The  three  men  are  free  on  intomoKiie®  ^ 
tographers  will  have  ample  oppor-  features  of  the  affair,  from  a  news-  $200  personal  bond  pending  ap-  .n  i„„~i  have  tva  diat  1 

tunity  to  get  their  pictures,  accord-  paper  viewpoint,  has  been  coordi-  peal.  hronnh*  tnio  a  noiiev  of  mMi  “d  ^ 

mg  to  Mr,  Baker.  A  special  plat-  nating  press  activities  in  the  six  Judge  Silbert  himself  tried  the  WaiWation  xV/  Arrhihili  diat  c 

form  near  the  head  table  will  be  New  England  States  with  those  of  case,  and  he  had  the  support  of  j  -ri,  ’  “Wai  a  Cai 

built  for  their  use.  The  only  res-  Assistant  Presidential  Press  Secre-  both  the  Cleveland  and  the  Cuy-  CnnHav  Amprloan  hp  <))■  ^^2  t 

triction  on  pictures  has  been  im-  tary  Murray  Snyder  who  has  been  hoga  County  Bar  Associations.  kac  in^rpaJ.,!  at  ImS 

posed  by  the  Secret  Service.  They  shuttling  between  Washington  and  The  rival  Cleveland  Plain  Deal-  .,0  ’  .  perioi 

stipulate  that  flash  bulbs  may  not  the  Summer  White  House  in  Den-  er,  in  a  leading  editorial  the  day  ^  '  have 

be  used  wihile  the  President  is  ver.  In  addition,  the  prevs  secre-  after  the  trial,  supported  Judge  ^  .  r*  x  ^dl 

speaking.  taries  of  several  of  the  five  New  Silbert  and  said  freedom  of  the  Ooron©!  S  Jury  L^etS  tons 

Actually,  the  &cret  Service  has  England  Governors  have  of  neces-  press  was  in  no  way  involved.  Filss  in  Chicaao  SluBS  177,2 

made  a  rnore  difficult  job  out  of  sJty  been  consulted,  further  tieing  “The  principle  involved,’’  the  Chicaoh  in 

a  fairly  sirnple  accreditation  sys-  up  the  preliminary  promotion  in  newspaper  said,  “is  whether  a  Al^  of  nearly  200  slnm-  the  c 

Sf  n'^k’'  red  tape,  not  to  speak  of  toll  calls.  judge  has  a  right  to  conduct  his  investigation  stories  in  the  Ck  papei 

chief.  The  routine  established  by  ■  court  in  a  manner  which  apipears  Dailv  News  has  been  turwi  ^xcee 

liinf ^^taSd^dlnSer^vhation  Sundtsy  Editor  ‘o  him  to  be  seemly  or  whether  ov?r  to  Coroner  Walter  E.  MC’  The 

Named  in  Richmond  msi 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Garden,  Richmond,  Va.  “iJ,  our  opinion  no  newspaper  '"k-^kl^m  ^  I"’  ^  ’  Sfn’ 

the  invitations  would  be  exchanged  Clarke  Bustard  has  been  ap-  including  ourselves  has  the  privi-  killed  perso  .  1 

for  a  sn,.rial  Wl  hnttnn  Tktn  CnnHav  «f  iL  In  requesting  USe  of  the_ 


the  state  committee  called  for  is- 

suing  a  standard  dinner  invitation  j  .  ^ u  j 

to  reporters  and  photographers.  Nomcd  m  Richmond 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Garden,  Richmond, 

the  invitations  would  be  exchanged  Clarke  Bustard  has  been 


for  a  special  lapel  button.  Then,  pointed  Sunday  editor  of  the  ]edge  of  walking,  roughshod,  over  Coroner  McCarron  described  il* 
the  Secret  Service  stepped  in  and  Times-Dis^tch,  Managing  Editor  person  or  institution  for  the  Daily  News’  five-months’  slum  »■  5 

insisted  that  in  addition  another  John  H.  Colburn  announced  this  of  its  ego;  no  newspaper  has  vestication  as  a  “valuable  puW<  io«i 

badge,  somewhat  larger  ffian  a  week.  u  •  •  1  u  above  the  service  ’’  The  file  containing  scorr 

silver  dollar,  be  issued  by  them  to  Mr.  Bustard,  who  joined  the  orders  of  a  court.’’  -e  c  .  e  c  s  , 

any  newsman  or  photographer  Times-Dispatch  in  July,  1942,  a 


who  intended  to  cover  the  affair,  after  newspaper  service  in  Dan-  PrAcc  CVii/sf 

TTie  press  arrangements  have  ville,  Va.,  succeeds  Ben  B.  John-  ^  lOSCOw  I'less  k^iiiei 


of  photographs,  describes  t-  ^ 
slums,  their  owners  and  thea 


meaning  to  Chicago. 


lilt  tpic»  aiiaiigtiiicius  iiavc  vine,  va.,  suttccus  dcii  n.  juiiii-  -  ,  4S  at 

been  made  even  more  difficult,  Mr.  ston,  who  is  ill.  L.  F.  Ilychev,  former  editor-in-  tv  jv  vki  1 

Baker  explained,  due  to  a  Presi-  Mr.  Johnston,  who  once  served  chief  of  Pravda  and  Izvestia,  is  PrO-Peron  NoW  Aug 

dential  visit  to  the  Eastern  States  as  managing  editor  of  the  Times-  the  newly  appointed  director  of  Buenos  Ab®  T1 

Exjwsition  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dispatch,  is  in  McGuire  Veterans  the  Foreign  Ministry  Press  Depart-  La  Vanguardia  resumed  pub  cons 
during  the  noon  hour.  His  plane  Administration  Hospital  at  Rich-  ment,  in  charge  of  dealing  with  cation  this  week  as  an  organ  ^  (or 

will  go  to  Westover  Field  and  the  mond.  correspondents,  it  was  announced  the  Socialist  movement.  After  b  was 

President  will  go  by  car  to  Spring-  Until  his  new  appointment,  Mr.  in  Moscow  this  week.  He  re-  ing  shut  down  nearly  two  1,87 

field.  Many  of  the  newsmen  com-  Bustard  worked  on  the  Times-Dis-  places  V.  G.  Grigorian,  a  Marxist  it  praised  President  Per®*  ®  1 

ing  here  for  the  dinner  want  to  go  patch  copy  desk.  scholar.  achievements.  ®ew 
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Statistics  on  the  production  For  the  first  eight  months  of  w-  i 

J  consumption  of  newsprint  in  1953  the  reporting  newspapers  used 
eight  months  of  this  year  ap-  a  total  of  3^37,566  tons  of  news-  ?L  r 

lUred  this  week  to  substantiate  a  print  as  compared  with  2,941,987  ‘hem  all  their  vacations  with  reported  here  Sept  12  that  Je 

Eusion  of  a  Congressional  tons  in  1952  and  2,933,697  tons  .  .  .....  t! 

ifio^iitee  that  “even  at  this  time,  in  1951.  This  represents  an  in-  It  was  a  sly  dig  at  the  editorial  first  step  in^seeking  r  p^ 

^hen  supply-and-demand  figures  crease  of  3.2%  over  the  first  eight  criticism  by  some  of  their  pajwrs  ^crecy  law  passe  y 

We  come  into  balance,  the  situa-  months  of  1952  and  a  3.5%  in-  against  the  legislators  fu-day  Leg^isiature. 

ion  is  far  from  reassuring.”  crease  over  the  first  eight  months  Fourth  of  July  recess  for  which  The  ^rectors,  r.  o  es  , 

The  statement  was  made  as  of  of  1951.  th«y  voted  themselves  full  pay  had  voted  to  recommend  that  each 

Sept.  14  in  the  final  report  of  the  Production  in  Canada  (includ-  (S20  a  day). 

Special  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  ing  Newfoundland)  during  August  “Members  of  this  legislature  J."® 

the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi-  1953  amounted  to  484,507  tons  and  understand  there  is  no  news  in  ceming  i  y 

ciary.  The  Congressmen  presented  shipments  to  498,506  tons.  Output  harmony,”  the  resolution  said, 

1  program  aimed  at  increasing  the  in  the  United  States  was  90,924  “and  the  Capitol  Press  Corps  has 

production  of  newsprint  to  guar-  tons  and  shipments  were  92,295  had  to  bird-dog  for  some  of  its 

antee  continuance  of  a  free  press  tons,  making  a  total  North  Ameri-  stories.” 

as  the  cornerstone  of  our  repre-  can  production  of  575,331  tons 


Salons  Sarcastic  N-  Press  Will 
In  Patting  Press  Quiz  Candidates 

On  Secrecy  Low 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
The  Alabama  Legislature,  on 


sentative  form  of  government.  and  shipments  of  590,801  tons 
"The  fact  that  demand  may  be  compared  with  continental  pro- 
lemporarily  equated  with  supply  duction  of  584,327  tons  and  ship- 
by  the  expedient  of  raising  prices  ments  of  587,583  tons  in  August 
is  no  indication  whatsoever  that  1952,  according  to  the  Newsprint 
the  newsprint  shortage,  either  Service  Bureau. 


worldwide  or  domestic,  has  per¬ 
manently  abated,”  the  committee’s 
report  said. 

CoiLsumDtinn  Tin  3.1% 


Recommendations 
There  is  little  in  the  House 
Committee’s  report  which  has  not 


matter. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Jones  called  for 
“a  more  responsible  press”  in  the 
state.  “I  think  a  large  number  of 
people  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
press.”  he  stated.  “We  went  all- 
out  (to  fight  the  secrecy  bill)  and 
we  failed.  They  simply  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  we  said.” 

Too  Much  ‘Wolf 
“Wolf!  Wolf!”  has  been  cried 
by  North  Carolina’s  papers  too 
Des  Moines  much,  he  suggested. 

Jaseph  Hladky,  Jr.,  vicepresident  A  panel  of  four  newsmen  re- 


350  at  Iowa 
Clinic;  Hladky 
New  President 


been  said  before  by  probers  who  the  Cedar  Rapids  ^Jazette  Com-  hashed  the  battle  in  whuch  the 


lease, 

that  member  naners  consumed  but  were  unable  to  find  a  way  to  fbe  Newton  Daily  News,  presi-  reporters.  , 

’.2%  more  newsprint  in  eight  increase  domestic  tonnage  or  bet-  dent  for  the  last  two  years,  at  the  His  role  as  chairman  of  this 
months  through  August  than  thev  7®*"  strained  relations  with  the  Ca-  annual  clinic  of  the  IDPA  here  committee,  cost  John  Larkins  of 
SVe  corr«AnS  l^^^^^^  nadian  paper  industry.  Sept.  12-13.  Jonesboro  an  opportunity  to  be 


1952.  This  is  in  the  face  of  sav-  Included  among  the  recommen- 


Sept. 

C.  W.  Moody,  publisher  of  the  appointed  United  States  Senator 

ines  UP  to '3%  bv  mVnv’naners  Nations  contained  in  the  broad  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette.  wa%  in  the  place  of  the  late  Willis 

which  have  recently  converted  to  program  advanced  by  the  subcom-  vicepresident  sii<x«ding  Smith,  the  North  CariMma  News 

narrow  rolls  And  the  Newsprint  mittee  were  the  following:  bdr.  Hladky.  Named  to  the  board  and  Feature  Writers  Conference 

W  Bureau  gave  dau  showing  I-  Focusing  central  re?ponsibil-  f  directors  were  Mr.  Moody;  E.  was  told.  Holt  McPherson,  editOT 
that  mill  production  in  the  U.S.  '‘y  newsprint  expansion  in  an  I-  Nos^and,  Cresron  News-  ^  the  High  PottU  Enterprise,  said 
and  Canada  has  been  13%  below  Inter-agency  Group  coordinated  Advertiser;  Paul  Bumbarger,  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  wm 
a  pee  l.j%  oeio  Deoartment  of  Commerce  Charles  City  Press,  and  W.  E.  ready  to  name  Mr.  Larkins  to  the 

2  Preoar^t  on  of  a  b^^  Sotherland,  Sioux  Citv  Journal-  post  when  he  was  advised  that  the 

for  a  newsprtnHndustry  in  Alaska  Tribune.  state’s  newspapers  would  probab^ 

Largest  Meeting  oppose  Mr.  Larkins  if  he  sought 

. . .  A  total  of  350  persons  from  the  ^Pring.  As  a  result, 

3.  A  cooperative  industry  re-  staffs  of  the  39  member  papers  in  ^  poliUcal  unknown,  Alton  Len- 

search  program  to  develop  sue-  IDPA  registered  at  the  meeting  Wilmington,  got  the  ap- 

cessful  methods  of  deinking  old  making  it  the  largest  in  the  history  pomtment,  Mr.  McPherson  stated, 
newspapers.  of  the  association.  Officers  Chosen 

4.  Completion  of  the  Depart-  Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press  col-  The  conference  was  attended  by 


that  of  last  year. 

Canadian  mills  have  produced 
652  tons  more  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1953  than  in  the  same  ^  self-sustaining  basis  financed 
period  of  1952  and  U.S.  mills  by  private  capital, 
have  fallen  behind  by  62,055  tons. 

Mill  stocks  declined  to  161,809 
tons  on  Aug.  31,  compared  with 
177,279  tons  on  July  31. 

In  every  month  except  February 


the  consiimniinn  nf  npwsnrmt  hv  Commerce’s  studies  of  the  umnist,  addressed  the  news  clinic.  101  persons, 

papers  reuorting  to  ANPA  has  procticability  of  growing  and  using  O.  W.  “Red”  Severance,  Des  During  the  one-day  meeting,  the 
exceeded  iost  mtp  nf  hardwoods  for  newsprint  produc-  Moines,  former  southwest  confer-  newsmen  elected  the  following  of- 
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exceeded  the  1952  rate  of  usage. 
The  Augu-st  total  of  359,133  tons 
was  5.1%  greater  than  that  of  Au- 
^t,  1952,  with  five  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  in  each. 


19,  0, 


tion  in  the  United  States.  ence  sports  official,  addressed  the  fleers:  Jim  Parker  of  the  Chatham 

5.  Broadening  of  studies  on  general  clinic  dinner.  News,  chairman;  Hart  Snyder  of 

bagasse  with  respect  to  newsprint  The  following  advertising  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  vice- 
and  other  pulp  and  paper  products,  awards  were  presented:  chairman;  Stuart  Sechriest  of  th« 

6.  Special  financial  and  eco-  Retail  grocery  class:  Muscatine  University  of  North  Carolina  jour- 

Stocks  Down  nomic  studies  by  the  Federal  Journal,  first;  Waterloo  Courier,  nalism  staff,  secretary;  Jim  Pharr 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand  Trade  Commission,  Securities  and  second;  Marshalltown  Times-Re-  of  the  Fayetteville  Observer, 

jod  in  transit  at  the  end  of  August,  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  publican,  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  treasurer. 

•953,  were  54  days’  supply  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  dealing  Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City,  tie  for  Arthur  Edson,  feature  writer  on 

average  of  all  daily  newspapers  with  investment  and  production  third.  the  Associated  Press  Washington 

the;'!  '^*7ing  to  the  ANPA.  This  is  costs,  break-even  points,  profit  Continuing  ad  campaign;  Es-  staff,  told  newspapermen  that  “or- 

I  Ibe  same  number  of  days’  supply  margins  and  price  structures  in  the  therville  Daily  News,  first;  Dubu-  ganization  is  what  we  over- 

;  as  at  the  end  of  July,  1953.  There  newsprint  industry.  que  Telegraph-Herald,  second;  look.  .  .  .” 

j  were  60  days  ’supply  at  the  end  of  7.  An  intensive  program  of  for-  Muscatine  Journal,  Oskaloosa  Advocating  a  departure  from 

'''J^st,  1952.  est  management  and  conservation  Daily  Herald,  Atlantic  News-Tele-  the  inverted  pyramid  style,  he 

The  total  estimated  newsprint  in  the  United  States,  including  a  graph,  thirds.  .said:  “If  you’re  good,  you  try  to 

consumption  in  the  United  States  program  for  reforestation  of  mar-  Signature  pages:  Sioux  City  recreate  the  scene;  that’s  what  a 
•or  t^  first  eight  months  of  1953  ginal  and  submarginal  lands.  Journal  -  Tribune,  first;  Newton  reporter  is  for.” 

wm  3,996,797  tons  compared  with  8.  The  rendered  of  technical  as-  Daily  News,  second;  Centerville  He  added;  “I  do  think  that 

•  tons  for  the  same  period  sistance  by  the  United  States  in  the  Daily  lowegian,  Waterloo  Courier,  once  we  get  the  important  part 

®I952.  This  includes  all  kinds  of  development  of  bagasse  newsprint  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette,  over,  we  should  try  to  give  a  co- 

“***P'’int.  (Continued  on  page  58)  thirds.  herent  story.” 
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Lucky  $  Lists 
Are  Published 
By  Rival  Dailies 

‘lucky  buck”  hen,, 


Hear  St  Estate  Value 
Exceeds  $56,500,000 


Los  Angeles.  $2,400,000,  consists  chiefly  of 
Nearly  complete  appraisals  80,000  shares  $5  Class  B  pre¬ 
show  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  furred  non-voting  capital  stock 
estate  value  exceeds  $56,500,000,  ($6,400,000);  60,000  shares  $5 
executors  reported  in  petitioning  Class  C  preferred  non-voting 
the  court  for  authority  to  make  stock  ($4,800,000)  and  66,667 
another  small  partial  distribution  Hearst  Corporation  no  par  com- 
to  the  late  publisher’s  five  sons.  ($40,()00,200).  The  total 

The  executors’  third  account  valuation  of  these  Hearst  Cor- 
current  and  the  results  of  four  poration  shares,  is  listed  as  $53,- 
partial  inventories  and  appraise-  600,200.  A  $2,400,000  loan  was 
ments  “covering  substantially  all  obtained  by  the  estate  Nov.  11, 
assets  of  the  decedent  coming  to  1952  by  pledging  48,000  B  pre¬ 
knowledge”  are  summarized  in  the  furred  shares  to  Hearst  Corpora- 
petition  for  distribution  of  a  $37,-  I'on. 

500  quarterly  dividend  on  Hearst  $1,650,000  in  Art 

Corporation  Class  A  Stock.  Rou-  Hearst  Corporation  is  the  over- 
tine  approval  is  expected  Sept.  25.  all  “kingpin”  corporation  of  the 
Only  a  few  parcels  of  real  es-  Hearst  organization.  Its  subsidi- 
tate  remain  unappraised,  the  pe-  aries  are  Hearst  Consolidated 
tition  stated.  Largest  of  these  is  Publications  and  Hearst  Publish- 
a  171-acre  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  jng  Co.,  Inc.  Most  of  the  re- 
Ctmnty,  Calif.  mainder  of  the  estate’s  assets 

The  petition  filed  by  five  of  the  comprise  art  and  antiques.  Those 
SIX  original  executors  points  out  at  San  Simeon  alone  are  valued 
that  an  early  di-stribution  was  the  at  $1,650,613.75. 
expressed  desire  of  the  publisher  ^  n  ui- 

who  died  in  August,  1951.  Consolidated  Publica- 

$56^599  75?70  “Teareeatf  ^'an'  15  divTdend  ’’ForSelh^S 

Jraifed  ’  val^^e”  of  the  Late,  re  .S^^^er,  Hearst  Consolidated 
port  Martin  F.  Huberth,  Richard  to  show 

E.  Berlin,  Harold  G.  Kern,  R.  A.  1* 

Carrington,  Jr.,  and  H.  S.  Mac- 

Kay,  Jr.  They  have  served  as  hi  wa.s  announced  here 

executors  since  Aug.  27,  1951.  P’  Gortatowsky, 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  of  the  board,  and  Mor- 

recently  became  an  executor  sue-  f^^^tirer. 

ceeding  the  late  William  M.  Bas-  Court  records  on  file  here  show 
kerville  in  a  court  order.  The  late  ^  receipt  for  $400,610.58  inheri- 
publisher’s  will  expressed  the  wish  tance  taxes  paid  to  the  State  of 
this  son  be  first  successor  execu-  California.  The  only  estate  claim 
tor.  "ot  yet  acted  upon  is  one  for  $2,- 

New  Trustee  Named  496,500  presented  by  Mr.  Hearst’s 

As  Mr.  Baskerville’s  successor  as  c 

a  trustee  of  the  Hearst  Family  Jend  payments  of  $  1 00,000  a  quar- 
Trusts,  the  court  named  Gerard  C.  ®  are  shown  in 

Markuson.  The  other  trustee.  :,re  addition  to  $37,500  on  the  A  issue. 


Adding  a  “ 

“bonanza  bill’ 
extra  dollars,  several  New  YoiB 
City  area  newspapers  this 
blossomed  out  with  low-cost  ps 
motion  stunts. 

The  trick  turned  on  publisK| 
the  lucky  numbers  in  money-4 
tribution  schemes  run  by  the  Sa 
York  Mirror  and  New  York  Ni> 
For  several  weeks  the  Mirror  !i 
been  paying  off  on  Lucky  Bu:s 
on  Monday  the  News  broke  or 
with  its  own  Bonanza  Bill,  posa 
awards  up  to  $20,000  a  week. 

Alicia  Patterson’s  Newsdoji 
Long  Island,  which  carried  a  fil 
page  promotion  announcemnt  i 
the  News’  stunt,  immediately  c» 
piled  a  listing  of  all  outstanfc 
numbers  in  the  Mirror  and  Ne» 
Simultaneously  the  Newhou 
newspapers  of  Long  Island  r: 
New  Jersey  did  likewise,  and  tk 
editorial  chief,  Philip  Hochstt 
recalled  that  he  was  doing  mert" 
what  he  had  done  some  26  ye* 
ago  in  the  Staten  Island  Advain 
Within  a  short  time  after 
venture,  Mr.  Hochstein  said,  Ik 
cld  lucky-bill  stunts  of  the  Ne* 
York  tabloids  folded  up. 

indication  tk 


COLUMNIST  Don  Rose  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  his  “Stuff  and  Non¬ 
sense”  feature  with  one  hand 
while  recuperating  from  an  oper¬ 
ation  on  his  left  hand  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital.  Student  Nurse 
Zenta  Aldins  assists.  The  oper¬ 
ation  was  performed  to  correct 
an  old  injury. 


There 

week  that  either  the  Mirror  o- 
News  would  abandon  their  pror.; 
tions  as  the  result  of  the  "free-f: 
ing.”  The  News  put  into  effect . 
rule  which  requires  the  holder  of 
a  bonanza  bill  to  say  the  “pass¬ 
word”  when  calling  in. 

The  password  for  Jerseyites,  fc 
example,  is:  “The  best  advertic; 
medium  in  New  Jersey  is  theNc*- 


Any  newspaper  picking  np 
Bonanza  Bill  numbers  for  reprint¬ 
ing  and  failing  to  reprint  the  pas- 
word  is  guilty  of  withholding  in¬ 
formation  from  its  readers,  ik 
News  advised. 

A  promotion  line  across  fc 
front  page  of  the  Newark  Sts’- 
Ledger”  ballyhoocd  “$40,000  it 
Prizes,”  the  figure  being  obtained 
by  adding  up  the  Mirror  and  N«*s 
awards  and  $25  prizes  paid  by  tk 
Star-Ledger  for  lucky  dollars  t 
has  circulated. 

Newsday  pitched  its  promotioc 
to  the  theme  that  readers  could 
all  of  the  lucky  numbers  in  o'* 
paper  and  thus  be  relieved  of  tk 
drudgery  of  lugging  home  thr« 
newspapers  and  shelling  out  1- 
cents. 

“It’s  a  public  service,”  said  bw 
Miss  Patterson  and  Mr.  Hochsteff 


Printing  in  Denver 


DURKIN  WALKOUT  THROWS  MONKEY  WRENCH  INTO  THE  PLUMBING 


THE  HONEYMOON  IS  OVER! 

Warren,  (Ohio)  EHquirer 


HONEYMOON  COTTAGE 

Cardin,  Central  Press  Association 


■*“  '  W'  .-' 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Yoes,  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 


nyaaar.-.ytrEj-t.-1-Ri-l  William  H.  Stringer,  present 

i/rUXillliOXld  Xll  managing  editor  of  the  Christian 

«  I  1  m  ■!  Science  Monitor,  will  become  chief 

rlOrQlCl  1  niDUriG  of  the  Washington  Bureau  on 

D.  C.  Post  Mr.  Stringer  has  been  a  member 

of  the  Washington  Bureau;  was 

Roscoe  Drummond  has  been  chief  of  the  London  Bureau  from 
named  chief  of  the  Washington  1947  to  1951  and  has  served  in 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  his  present  capacity  since  1951. 
Tribune,  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  No  other  changes  in  the  personnel 
and  president,  announced  this  of  the  Washington  Bureau  are 
week.  planned,  according  to  Erwin  Can- 

Mr.  Drummond,  who  has  head-  ham,  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
ed  the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Washington 
Washington  staff  since  1940,  will  commentator  and  columnist,  will 
join  the  Herald  Tribune  Sept.  28  write  the  State  of  the  Nation  col- 
to  succeed  the  late  Bert  Andrews,  umn  for  the  Monitor,  a  task  he 

At  the  same  time  the  Herald  undertook  for  two  years  while  Mr. 
Tribune  announced  a  consolida-  Drummond  was  on  leave  with  the 
lion  of  the  presentation  of  Wash-  E-C.a. 

ington  coverage  in  the  paper.  Main  Expressing  his  “deepest  regret” 
stories  from  the  nation’s  capital  si  Mr.  Drummond  s  resignation, 
each  day  will  be  grouped  on  one  Mr.  Canham  saW  he  left  only 
page  or  in  one  part  of  the  paper,  after  long  and  serious  discussions 
A  column  of  news  and  comment  that  looked  into  every  possible 
by  Mr.  Drummond  will  appear  alternative. 

four  days  a  week  Monitor  will  occasionally 

Mr.  Drummond  joined  the  staff  by  Mr. 

of  the  Monitor  in  1924  as  a  re-  _ 

porter.  He  has  served  the  paper  in 
i  variety  of  posts,  including  those 
of  European  editorial  manager, 
chief  editorial  writer  and  executive 
editor. 

While  in  Europe  for  the  Moni- 
•or,  Mr.  Drummond  covered 
Hitler’s  rise  to  power  in  Germany 
>nd  the  decline  of  the  League  of 
Natrons.  He  has  also  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  Ear  East  for  the 
newspaper. 

From  June  1949  to  August  1951 
Mr.  Drummond  was  on  leave  of 
nhsence  to  serve  as  European  di¬ 
rector  of  information  for  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tjon.  On  his  return  he  was  one  of 
jnn  first  newsmen  to  report  that 
^n.  Eisenhower  would  seek  the 
publican  nomination  for  the 

•^idcncy.  Roscoe  Drummond 
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Drummond,  Mr.  Canham  said. 

The  managing  editor’s  spot  at 
the  Monitor  will  not  be  filled.  Mr. 
Canham  explained  that  the  task 
will  be  split  up  among  the  several 
news  editors  and  himself. 

Drummond  Pursues 
News  Like  Bulldog 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 

Roscoe  Drummond  is  regarded 
by  his  colleagues  here  as  some¬ 
thing  of  an  anomaly. 

An  outstanding  newsman  who 
neither  drinks  anything  alcoholic 
nor  uses  tobacco  in  any  form  (he’s 
a  practicing  Christian  Scientist)  he 
attends  cocktail  parties  when  busi¬ 
ness  dictates  the  wisdom  of  his 
presence,  and  hasn’t  found  that 
flirtation  with  the  “occupational 
disease”  is  necessary  to  success  in 
bossing  a  news  bureau.  He’s  had 
that  job  with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  since  Erwin  D.  Canham 
left  Washington  for  Boston  and 
eventually  the  chair  of  editor,  in 
1940. 

As  successor  to  Bert  Andrews, 
who  died  suddenly  while  covering 
President  Eisenhower’s  Summer 
White  House,  Aug.  21,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  function  along  lines 
slightly  different  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  pattern.  Mr.  Drummond 
will  bring  to  his  new  duties  long 
experience  as  a  columnar  com¬ 
mentator.  He  will  continue  that 
work  with  a  column  appearing 
four  times  weekly,  nationally  syn¬ 
dicated  by  the  Herald-Tribune.  In 
addition  he  will  supervise  news 
coverage  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Andrews  also  had  syndica¬ 
tion.  But  for  the  most  part  his 
writings  were  spot  news  stories 
with  the  Andrews  touch  which 
made  many  of  them  stand  out  as 
exclusives  and  develop  into  series. 

Mr.  Drummond  is  only  slightly 


ever  five  feet  tall.  He  is  known  as 
a  “loud  dresser,”  who  affects  bril¬ 
liant  hued  neckties  and  shirts,  and 
owns  a  large  wardrobe  of  sport 
coats  with  which  he  combines 
vests  which  are  not  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  general  decor. 

At  crowded  press  conferences, 
notably  those  at  the  White  House, 
he  reverses  the  stock  admonition 
to  small  boys  to  be  seen  but  not 
heard.  Often  his  rather  high- 
pitched  voice  comes  out  of  the 
mass  of  assembled  reporters  to  put 
d  question  which  frequently  pin¬ 
points  an  issue  which  has  been 
clumsily  labored  to  that  point.  Mr. 
Drummond  has  a  reputation  for 
well  thought-out  questioning  which 
closes  the  surplus  exits. 

A  colleague,  head  of  a  compet¬ 
ing  bureau,  put  it  this  way: 

“Roscoe  often  gets  an  answer 
to  a  question  which  already  has 
been  evaded  at  the  same  confer¬ 
ence.  The  system  is  simple;  to  him, 
that  is.  Some  reporters  put  their 
inquiries  in  the  style  of  ‘Do  you 
still  beat  your  wife?’  Roscoe  gets 
results  by  asking,  'Do  you  think 
it’s  a  nice  thing  for  a  husband  to 
beat  his  wife?’  I  suppose  he  loses 
some  times  by  this  indirection.  But 
t’ll  bet  he  wins  more  than  he 
loses.” 

At  Gridiron  Club  dinners  Ros¬ 
coe  takes  part  in  the  skits,  always 
cast  as  the  small  boy  or  the  insig¬ 
nificant  (by  reason  of  stature)  fel¬ 
low.  But  he  doesn’t  fit  those  roles 
in  competition,  other  bureau  heads 
say. 


Going  to  World  Series 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Schenectady’s  championship  Lit¬ 
tle  League  baseball  team  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  Union-Star  on  an 
all-expenses  paid  trip  to  the  first 
two  games  of  the  World  Series  in 
Yankee  Stadium. 
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4  to  12— Some  Editors 
Select,  Some  Run  All 

By  A.  Gayle  Waldrop 

Director,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Colorado 


(Last  of  three  articles.) 

In  our  roll  call  on  opinion  col¬ 
umns,  we  found  that  23  newspa¬ 
pers  use  four  columnists  and  one 
newspaper  has  as  many  as  12. 

(The  list  appears  on  page  48) 

Fifty-four  newspapers  report 
that  they  print  columns  regularly 
and  as  received.  A  few  of  these 
indicate  some  editing  for  space, 
some  “condensation”;  one  declares 
that  columns  are  never  edited — 
“we  want  readers  to  get  colum¬ 
nists’  complete  opinions,  other¬ 
wise  such  opinions  have  no 
value”;  one  regularly  cuts  the 
one-column  it  receives  about  “one- 
fourth”  for  space. 

Eighty-six  newspapers  report 
that  they  select  columns  from  day 
to  day  and  edit  them  to  space 
value,  being  careful  not  to  change 
opinions.  One  newspaper  says  it 
edits  all  columns  sometimes  “to 
a  stick.”  Others  edit,  as  they  do 
the  work  of  staff  members.  One 
newspaper  uses  “not  more  than 
half  the  columns  received,  except 
Lippmann.” 

One  newspaper  selects  columns 
to  get  “variety  and  reasonable 
balance  between  conservative  and 
liberal,  also  for  timeliness.”  One 
newspaper  that  selects  the  “better 
ones”  each  day,  drops  the  column 
“where  editing  cannot  be  done 
without  changing  the  meaning.” 
One  newspaper  says  it  “edits  vigor¬ 
ously;  in  length  our  columns  sel¬ 
dom  run  more  than  half  their 
original  size”;  another  that  colum¬ 
nists  were  in  “competition  with 
each  other”  each  day,  only  four  or 
five  of  ten  received  used  daily. 

Selection  from  List  of  9 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor,  Tren¬ 
ton  Times,  chooses  among  nine 
columnists  which  means  that 
“never  do  we  use  more  than  two 
columnists  a  day,  and  there  are 
many  days  when  we  use  only  one. 
I  favor  ^is  system  because  I  feel 
no  columnist  is  good  every  day 
and  many  are  good  no  more  than 
once  a  week  or  more  rarely.” 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  editor,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  who 
thinks  columnists  are  “a  bad 
habit,”  does  not  hesitate  to  “chop 
or  omit”  any  of  the  three  writers 
he  uses,  two  of  whom,  he  says, 
“combine  news  with  comment.” 

Ollin  W.  Archer,  Rochester 
Times-Union,  describes  his  editing: 
“While  we  are  not  dogmatic 
about  it  and  recognize  that  daily 
display  of  columnists  in  the  same 
•spot  has  values  of  its  own,  these 
are  not  the  values  we  try  to  ex¬ 


ploit.  From  those  columns  we 
subscribe  to,  we  choose  those 
which  on  that  day  have  most  to 
say  in  clarifying  or  analyzing  ques¬ 
tions  of  that  day.  Each  competes 
for  space  not  only  against  the 
others  but  also  against  material  of 
the  same  type  from  our  own  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  service,  the  quasi¬ 
columnists  of  the  news  services 
like  the  AP’s  James  Marlow,  the 
U.P.’s  Lyle  Wilson,  etc.,  signed 
guest  editorials  from  notable  local 
or  national  figures,  and  digests 
from  current  periodical  literature.” 

Reed  Sarratt,  editorial  director, 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin 
City  Sentinel,  reports  that  five  men 
working  as  a  single  staff  turn  out 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  two 
newspapers,  thus  eliminating  “dup¬ 
lication  of  effort  and  conflicts  of 
opinion  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  newspapers.  It  enables 
us  to  develop  a  specialization  on 
the  staff  which  was  impossible  be¬ 
fore.  Members  of  our  staff  have 
had  time  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  investigating  and  in¬ 
terpretive  writing.  .  .  .  We  also 
have  been  devoting  a  good  bit  of 
space  to  the  reprinting  of  speeches 
and  pieces  from  books,  magazines, 
and  other  newspapers  which  we 
feel  are  unusually  significant,  in¬ 
teresting  or  entertaining. 

“The  net  result  of  all  this  has 
been  to  de-emphasize  syndicated 
columnists  and  to  replace  them 
with  other  material.  We  continue 
to  use  columnists  since  we  would 
have  a  hard  time  filling  our  pages 
without  them,  but  we  do  edit  them 
and  frequently  leave  them  out 
when  they  don’t  measure  up.” 

Editing  of  syndicated  columns, 
then,  ranges  from  “soft”  to  “hard,” 
from  shoveling  in  the  columns  to 
fill  space  and  satisfy  possible  read¬ 
er  demands  for  regular  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  favorite  columnists,  to 
careful  scrutiny  of  copy  not  only 
for  space  reasons  but  for  reli¬ 
ability  and  logic,  and  for  “fight¬ 
ing  balance.”  The  second  kind  of 
editing  lessens  the  validity  of  the 
charge  of  “abdication.” 

Is  there  any  significant  trend 
as  regards  space  or  play  given 
columnists?  Perhaps,  but  this 
“town  hall”  isn’t  conclusive.  One 
hundred  six  newspapers  report  giv¬ 
ing  about  the  same  space  to  col¬ 
umns  in  1952  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  103  about  the  same  play. 
Sixteen  say  they  gave  less  space 
last  year,  and  the  same  number 
gave  less  play,  but  these  are  not 
the  same  newspapers.  Eight  say 


Lafayette's  Papers 
Given  to  College 


Gloucester,  Va. 

Stuart  W.  Jackson,  a  retired  in¬ 
surance  man  who  is  regarded  as 
owner  of  the  finest  existing  collec¬ 
tion  on  Lafayette,  has  given  La¬ 
fayette  College  in  Pennsylvania  a 
set  of  the  French  general’s  own 
copies  of  the  Journal  de  Paris, 
first  daily  newspaper  published  in 
France. 

The  newspapers,  dating  from 
Oct.  23,  1789,  to  Dec.  30,  1789, 
will  be  added  to  the  college  library. 

Each  of  the  journals,  bound  in 
volumes  by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  marked 
with  Lafayette’s  name.  The  mark¬ 
ings  were  for  delivery  of  the  paper 
to  him  each  day. 


No  'Off-Record 
Privilege  for 
Luncheon  Talk 


r. 


they  gave  more  space,  five  that 
they  gave  more  play,  to  columns. 

Adds  and  drops  during  1952, 
with  reasons  when  given,  may  be 
interesting  and/or  significant: 

Hartford  Times  added  Edson, 
dropped  Pearson,  “controversial”; 
Miami  Herald,  added  Sokolsky  and 
Lawrence,  “We  attempt  to  reflect 
all  shades  of  informed  opinion  on 
public  subjects,”  dropped  Holmes 
Alexander;  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
added  Lawrence,  “for  editorial 
opinion  opposite  our  own”;  Tampa 
Tribune,  dropped  Lippmann;  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  dropped  Pegler, 
“readership  studies  showed  col¬ 
umns  had  little  following. 

Peoria  Journal,  added  Lewis, 
dropped  Pegler,  “too  much  bitter 
diatribe  on  same  old  subjects”;  Des 
Moines  Register  added  Ruark  for 
“the  light  touch,”  dropped  Pear¬ 
son,  “too  careless  and  unreliable 
about  facts”  (John  S.  Knight,  “his 
column  required  reading  even 
though  frequently  disagreeing  with 
his  views  and  always  challenging 
the  accuracy  of  his  reporting”); 
Sioux  City  Journal  and  Journal- 
Tribune,  added  Crane,  dropped 
Stokes,  “unanimous  vote  of  edi¬ 
torial  stafF’;  Hutchinson  News- 
Herald,  added  Lawrence,  for 
“fighting  balance”;  dropped  Flee- 
son,  had  little  following. 

Louisville  Courier-Journal,  added 
Lawrence,  for  “fighting  balance”; 
dropped  Winchell,  “used  column 
increasingly  to  carry  on  vendetta 
against  his  personal  enemies,”  and 
Sokolsky,  “erratic,  poorly  written, 
did  not  attract  readers”;  Bangor 
News,  dropped  Lewis,  “one  Pegler 
enough  .  .  .  this  is  not  a  reflection 
on  either — just  that  they  are  too 
similar”;  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
added  Lawrence,  “fighting  bal¬ 
ance.” 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  added 
Porter,  dropped  Ruark,  “ceased 
filing  regularly”;  Minneapolis  Star, 
dropped  Pearson,  “general  un¬ 
reliability”;  Lincoln  Journal,  added 
Walter  Alvarez.  Harry  France, 


Richmond,  vJ 

“Off  the  Record  .  .  .  Before  6li| 
Persons?” 

Come,  come,  Mr.  Robertsa 
chided  the  Richmond  News  Leone 
editorially  this  week  when  Wafe 
S.  Robertson,  a  native  son  of  Rkt 
mond  (and  a  good  friend  of  Rid 
mond  Newspapers),  came  to  ki 
hometown  to  address  a  luncheoi 

He  spoke  of  his  experiences! 
President  Eisenhower’s  diplonui 
troubleshooter  in  the  Far  Ea 
Mr.  Robertson  is  Assistant  Sem 
tary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  H 
fairs. 

Mr.  Robertson  prefaced  a  * 
minute  review  of  problems  in  Ik 
Far  East  with  a  statement  thatk 
would  talk  “off  the  record.” 

At  that  point,  the  News  Leadert 
reporter  left  the  meeting.  And  I? 
the  next  edition  of  his  paper,  Ik 
reporter  had  a  story  on  Mr.  R* 
ertson’s  talk,  along  with  an  inte- 
view  granted  earlier  by  the  dipt 
mat. 

The  next  day.  Jack  Kilpatrid 
editor  of  the  News  Leader,  htd 
this  to  say: 

“Because  of  the  warmth  of  Mi 
Robertson’s  homecoming,  we  « 
all  the  more  reluctant  to  inject 
what  we  hope  will  not  be  reganW 
as  a  sour  note.  For  reasons  thk 
understandable  to  him,  bt 
can  be  acceptable  to  tk 
press,  Mr.  Robertson  (said) 
was  speaking  ‘off  the  record.’ 

“The  same  thing  must  be  sail 
to  Mr.  Robertson  that  was  siiJ 
once  before  in  these  columns  to 
General  George  C.  Marshall: 
just  can’t  be  done.  No  speate 
of  national  prominence,  in  a  pfr 
sition  of  high  governmental  im¬ 
portance,  can  speak  ‘off  the  rec¬ 
ord’  to  600  persons. 

“General  Marshall  ...  once 
.spoke  to  a  packed  ballroom  in  tie 
Commonwealth  Club,  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  admonition  that  he  wm 
“off  the  record.’  We  regarded  ' 
as  our  bounden  duty  to  cover  to 
remarks  for  whatever  they  weft 
worth;  and  though  they  weren’t 
worth  much,  we  reported  then 
The  republic  survived.” 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  said  the  Ne« 
Leader  reported  the  “substance 
of  what  Mr.  Robertson  said  ami 
added,  “under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  we  will  follow  precisely 
this  same  procedure  in  the  future. 

Then  Mr.  Kilpatrick  added  • 
thought  about  “off  the  record"  m 
general. 

“A  true  ‘off  the  record’  confer¬ 
ence,”  he  explained,  “is  one  con¬ 
ducted  in  private  between  the  new 
source  and  the  reporter.  If  Walter 
Robertson  felt  like  discussing  F* 
Eastern  affairs  privately  with  son* 
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John  Crosby;  Reno  Gazette, _ _ _ _ ^ _ ^ 

dropped  Kent;  Trenton  Times  of  his  g^  frifeds  in  Richffloni 
added  Thomas,  Bishop  Sheen;  he  should  have  invited  them  ^ 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  added  to  his  house  or  gone  to  a  how 

(Continued  on  page  48)  room  upstairs  and  locked  the  door. 
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TV  Code  Board 
Starts  Checkup 
ibf  Ad  Excesses 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 
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Washington.  J 
The  Television  Code  Review  g 
Ifioard  has  called  for  a  “concen-  g 
(rated  examination  of  television  g 
broadcasting,  particularly  with  ref-  g 
[trence  to  charges  of  excessive  com-  s 
merciali.sm.”  § 

Action  was  taken  by  the  five-  g 
member  Board  this  week  follow-  g 
ing  a  review  of  complaints  re- 
ceived  from  the  general  public,  g 
from  broadcasters  themselves  and  g 
from  various  special  groups  such  ^ 
educators  and  government  of-  ^ 
licials.  ^ 

The  Board  directed  Edward  H. 
Bronson.  Director  of  Television  ^ 
Code  Affairs  of  the  National  As-  g 
^iciation  of  Radio  and  Television  g 
Broadcasters,  to  devote  his  full 
attention  for  the  next  three  months  H 
to  a  review  of  programming  and  g 
advertising  practices  by  television  g 
networks  and  stations.  p 

Members  of  the  Board  taking  g 
the  action  included  John  Fetzer,  g 
tVKZO-TV,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a 
chairman;  J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  :: 
WSB-TV,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mrs.  A.  i 
Scott  Bullitt,  KING-TV,  Seattle,  M 
Wash.:  E.  K.  Jett,  WMAR-TV,  g 
Bahimore.  Md.;  Walter  J.  Damm,  g 
WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee,  WLs.  H 
Commenting  on  the  action,  Mr.  a 
Fetzer  said:  g 

“The  Board  is  asking  that  a  g 
special  examination  be  made  into  C 
commercial  practices  with  particu-  x_ 
lar  reference  to  the  following:  F 
Excessive  interruption  of  programs  ' 
for  advertising  announcements;  = 
excessive  length  of  commercial  ^ 
messages;  “bait”  advertising;  ex-  ^ 
cessive  “billboarding”  or  “back-  g 
ground"  display  advertising  on  § 
television,  and  multiple  spotting 
between  programs.  F 

“Mr.  Bronson  has  been  asked  to  P 
report  back  his  findings  to  the  g 
Board  at  its  next  quarterly  meet-  H 
ing  which  probably  will  be  held  g 
in  January,  1954.”  y 

“At  that  time,”  Mr.  Fetzer  F 
idded.  “the  Board  will  determine  y 
whether  or  not  it  should  take  for-  g 
mil  action  aimed  toward  elimi-  p 
nating  such  practices  in  specific  ^ 
ire^.  Under  the  terms  which  es-  j 
tAlished  the  Television  Code  Re-  • 
'1^  Board  and  the  Television 
pode,  such  action  can  be  taken 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


Strengthening  Advertising,  Agencies 
Is  Goal  of  AAAA 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

(First  in  a  series) 

(Recently,  Editor  &  Publisher  presented  tin  dt  uiileJ  story  o* 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  AN  PA,  to 
acquaint  advertisers  and  agency  personnel  with  the  inter-in¬ 
dustry  services  of  that  arm  of  the  newspaper  hiisiness.  Now 
E  &  P  begins  a  series  of  articles  which  will  familiarize  news¬ 
paper  advertising  personnel  with  the  functions  and  services  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  > 


to  the  realization  that  their  de¬ 
fections  were  a  hindrance  to 
the  growth  of  a  respected  in¬ 
dustry.  To  help  fill  these  many 
needs  the  AA.^kA  was  formed 
on  three  basic  principles  which 
are  expressed  today  as  follows: 

•  To  foster,  strengthen  and 
improve  the  advertising  agency 
business. 

•  To  advance  the  cause  of 
advertising  as  a  whole. 

•  To  give  service  to  mem¬ 
bers — to  do  things  for  them 

I.-  1  J  .u  .  1  u  1  .  which  they  cannot  do  for  them- 

•  a  th'^re  was  no  central  headquart-  or  which  can  be  done 

^  J  answering  of  he  or  less  e  x  p  e  n  s  i  v  e  1  y 

a  handful  of  serious  minded  myriad  quesiion.s  the  industry  ^ 

men  with  cool  heads  met  in  the  was  increasingly  asking;  no  li- 
mayor’s  office  at  City  Hall,  brary  of  facts:  no  organization 
They  had  gathered  to  adopt  a 


constitution  for  what  is  now  the 
American  Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

This  was  by  no  means  the 
first  attempt  to  form  a  national 
organization  in  the  advertising 
agency  field,  but,  happily  for 
the  industry,  it  was  the  success¬ 
ful  culmination  of  these  past 
efforts. 

In  1911  the  New  York  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cies  was  formed,  followed  by 
similar  groups  in  Boston.  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago  on  the 
New  York  pattern.  At  the  same 
time  a  Western  .Advertising 
Agents  Association  was  taking 
members  from  Western  cities. 
1916  saw  the  formation  of  the 
.Affiliated  Associations  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents,  but  it  only 
had  a  staff  of  two,  no  funds, 
and  no  authority  to  raise  any. 
O.  H.  Blackman,  president  of 
the  Affiliation,  got  the  wheels 
turning  for  a  strong  national 
association  and  the  A.AA.A 
came  into  being  on  June  5. 
1917. 

But  organization  alone  ob¬ 
viously  doe.s  not  make  for  im¬ 
provement  unless  there  is  a  pur- 


Frederic  R.  Gamble 


through  the  Association. 

To  help  accomplish  these 
dims  the  AAAA  has  a  staff  of 
53  persons  headquartered  in 
New  York  and  is  organized 
throughout  the  United  States 
by  six  councils  made  up  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  within  the 
given  council's  geographical 
area.  These  councils  are;  New 
York.  New  England,  Atlantic, 
Michigan,  Central  and  Pacific. 
There  are  also  branch  offices 
of  members  in  19  other  coun- 
t'^ies. 

Membership  Runs  It 

The  .AAAA  is  governed  by 
its  members  through  a  19-man 
board  of  directors.  Chairman 
until  his  death  last  August  11 
was  Henry  M.  Stevens  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Other  officers  are:  vicechair¬ 
man,  Earle  Ludgin,  Earle  Lud- 
gin  &  Co.,  and  Frederic  R. 
Gamble,  full-time  president  of 
the  AAAA;  secretary-treasurer, 
Winthrop  Hoyt  of  the  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Co.  Terms  of  these 
men  nil  expire  in  1954. 

The  board  has  19  members. 
Nine  are  directors  at  large  and 
three  of  them  are  elected  each 
year  for  three-year  terms.  Six 
sectional  directors,  one  from 
each  council,  are  chosen  for 


pose,  a  need  and  vision.  The  to  help  the  public  to  a  clearer  one  year  at  the  annual  meeting. 

AAAA  has  had  these  from  its  understanding  of  the  \a!ue  of  The  other  four  members  of  the 

inception.  adverti^ing:  no  solid  breast-  board  are  the  four  officers  of 

At  that  time,  in  spite  of  t'ne  work  against  detractors;  no  way  the  Assodation. 

.sectional  advertising  groups,  of  bringing  offending  agencies  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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By  the  filing  of  specific  charts,  Now  With  Ad  Agency 

Of  tie  MAR  IB.  £  Stevenson’s  press 

•  "  .  TN.  relations  staff  for  the  past  two  and 

Chains  in  Dames  a  half  years,  has  joined  the  public 
Ads  in  more  than  600  news-  relations  staff  of  Krupnick  &  Asso- 
Papers  will  herald  the  annual  dates,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  advertising 
il?4  Size  Promotion  firm.  He  will  coordinate  public  re- 

icbeduleJ  by  drug  chains  for  Janu-  lations  activities  and  sales  pro- 
^  20-30.  1954.  Last  January,  grams  of  Krupnick  clients. 

"iZ  drug  chains,  operating  5,500  Prior  to  the  Stevenson  campaign 
stores,  placed  ads  in  588  papers.  Mr.  Rees  was  an  account  executive 
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v/ith  the  Gardner  .Advertising  graph.  Also,  he  served  as  public 
C ompany,  on  U.  S.  Army  and  relations  counseler  for  the  Chicago 
U.  S.  Air  Force  recruiting  pro-  Public  School  system, 
grams.  ^ 

Mr.  Rees,  who  attended  the 

University  of  Illinois’  Journalism  CortOOnS  Cited 
School,  has  had  extensive  public  >^v**»ww**o 
relations  and  newspaper  experi-  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ence.  He  has  been  a  reporter  for  A  collection  of  the  original  car- 
ihe  Illinois  State  Register,  the  Chi-  toons  of  Leo  Joseph  Roche,  Buf- 
cago  office  of  the  Associated  Press  falo  Courier-Express  editorial  car- 
and  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  toonist,  has  been  requested  by  the 
He  was,  at  one  time,  city  editor  of  Library  of  Congress  for  its  section 
the  Bloomington  I  III.  I  Panto-  devoted  to  political  cartoons. 
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by  powering  elevators,  conve\c 
belts,  refrigerators,  lights  -doi 
hundreds  of  other  essential  jc^ 
And  as  the  port  and  city  grow,  Cc' 

c:: _  \ 

.  .  .  no  sprin-  of  dependable,  low-cost  electric;: 
Costs  so  little.  That’s  why  we’re  in  the  midst 
billion-collar  expansion  pr 


gal’s  legs  told  the  low  cost  elec¬ 
tricity  story  this  way:  “UNRUF¬ 
FLED  BY  RUFFLES.  Pressing  to¬ 
day’s  petticoats  with  their  many-  .  .  _ 

layer  ruffles  is  a  cinch  with  an  Edison  must  be  ready  with  pier- 
electric  steam  iron 
kling,  no  sponging. 

too.  You  can  steam-iron  for  25  a 
minutes  for  only  Ic  worth  of  gram.” 

Con  Edison  electricity.  Electricity  Xwo  Standouts 

is  your  biggest  household  bar-  things  stand  out  in  the  for- 

mat  of  Con  Edison’s  newspapt 
The  baby  s  picture  was  used  to  obvious  aping  of  ed- 

get  across  the  service  angle:  torial  newspaper  style;  2)  the  stn 
“WOW!”,  the  caption  was  head-  jggy  qj  driving  home  the  thra 
ed.  “Just  think!  Last  year  163,-  ponged  sales  story  through  cw- 

stant  repetition. 

“We  have  never  encountered  ant 
publisher  opposition  to  our  tabloc 
ad  format,”  Mr.  Martin  told  EAP 
“And  with  few  exceptions,  mx 
newspapers  on  our  schedule  gii! 
us  pretty  good  position.  One  Nn 
York  daily  goes  so  far  as  to  thnx 
our  ads  in  on  its  regular  full-pap 
^Hjjr  of  news  pictures.” 

Mr.  Martin  went  on  to  note  thi 
I^c3use  of  ad’s  aping  of  editors 
B  Si  readers  find  themselves  ha! 

K  ,  ft,  way  through  the  caption  befe 

H  realizing  they  are  reading  an  ai 

Bl  M  wtk  'i.  “There  is  no  deceit  intended.”  he 

^  ^  matter  of  fact  we  bni 

over  backwards  to  avoid  ‘trickin; 
folks  into  reading  what  on  the  sir 
,  face  appears  to  be  a  ‘blind  ad.’" 

i  Picking  up  a  tear  sheet  from  hi 

rr  desk,  Mr.  Martin  continued: 

“You’ll  notice  that  our  ad  is  clea:- 
^  — — — —  jy  slugged  at  the  top  of  each  photo, 

‘Photo  by  Con  Edison.’  We  do 
this  to  deliberately  avoid  creatio; 
reader  annoyance  at  being  led  into 

^  While  most  pictures  used  in  Coo 

■'Y  '^31  Edison’s  ads  are  made  specifically 

m  request  of  the  utility,  Mr 

Martin  says  shots  are  sometime 
h  I  bought  from  the  various  photo 

ft  I  Con  Edison’s  ad  mentor,  who. 

■  ft  since  the  picture-caption  style  of 

■  instituted,  has  looked  at 

■  enough  pictures  to  qualify  as  photo 

R  editor  for  a  daily,  emphasized  that 

news-worthiness  of  a  picture  u 
'  most  important  in  deciding  its  uso 

or  rejection.  “And  where  a  pic^ 
O"®  of  our  ads  is  particu- 
larly  timely,”  he  added,  “we  pub- 

e  u  *  -11  j  e  lish  it  in  all  newspapers  within 

if  what  it  will  do  for  consumer.  ^  ^ 

48  hours. 

340  babies  like  Nancy  were  born  Pictures  Wanted 

in  New  York  City.  As  the  city  Mr.  Martin  told  E&P  that  he’d 
grows.  Con  Edison  must  plan  at  welcome  submission  of  photo¬ 
least  five  years  ahead  to  be  ready  graphs  by  news  photographers  on 
with  all  the  dependable,  low-cost  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
electricity  little  Nancy  and  her  jry.  “Obviously  we  have  certain 
neighbors  will  want.  This  means  editorial  standards  to  meet. 
continuous  expansion — more  cable  cannot  use  disaster  pictures  ot 
—  more  generators  —  even  more  shots  with  similar  poor  associa- 
electric  plants.  Right  now.  Con  tion.  We  try  to  vary  the  photos 
Edison  is  in  the  midst  of  a  billion-  used  by  running  animal  pictures, 
dollar  expansion  program.”  shots  of  children — human  intet- 

The  zebras  kicked-in  with  the  est  stuff.  Occasionally,  and  if  >• 


Caption-Pic  Ad  Method 
Pays  Off  For  Con  Edison 


CASE  STUDY 


tricity  or  gas  isn’t  the  easiest  job 
in  .Xhe  world.  Yet,  that’s  exactly 
what  Consolidated  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  been 
successfully  doing  for  years. 

One  way  in  which  Consolidated 
Edison  has  overcome  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  to  translate  in  its 
advertising  the  energy  it  offers  in¬ 
to  easy-to-visualize  terms  of  ex¬ 
actly  what  said  energy  does  for 
customers.  For  example,  pointing 
out  that  one  cent  worth  of  elec¬ 
tricity  will  do  a  washer  load  of 
dirty  clothes;  that  a  woman  can 
steam-iron  for  25  minutes  for  one 
cent  worth  of  electricity. 

Thinking  Behind  Program 
This  week,  Ray  Martin,  director 
of  advertising  for  Consolidated 
Edison,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  thinking  and  .strategy  behind 
the  utility’s  current  advertising 
program  (via  BBD&O).  ;  ^ 

“Our  advertising  in  all  media,” 

Mr.  Martin  said,  “is  three-pronged. 

In  addition  to  plugging  low-cast 
electricity,  we  also  stress  service 
to  the  customer  and  the  role  of 
the  company  as  a  good  neighbor 
within  the  community.” 

Since  February  of  1952,  Con 
Edison,  as  the  utility  is  known 
to  its  millions  of  customers  from 
Brooklyn’s  Coney  Island  to  the  ErrVicr?:; 
Westchester  -  Putnam  County  line,  — — — 

has  been  running  “tabloid-type”  Transli 
ads.  In  New  York  City  they  run 
in  seven  metropolitan  dailies,  46  service  an 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  city’s  ture  will  ; 
five  boroughs,  20  foreign-language  of  service, 
dailies,  and  two  business  news- 

.  For  exa 

Units  of  Xhrcc  recently 
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71%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily 
circulation  in  Greater  Cleveland  reaches 
families  that  account  for  73<9%  of 
the  city’s  retail  sales.*  In  addition  to 
blanketing  Cleveland’s  effective  buyers,  the 
Plain  Dealer  advertiser  gets  a  valuable 
bonus — dominant  coverage  of  the  rich 
26>county  adjacent  area  that  constitutes 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  2*in-l 
market... for  one  low  cost. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales .  467,941,000  376,096,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  263,797,000  1 1 5,023,000 

Drug  Sales .  58,480,000  35,890,000 

Fum.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  93,912,000  68,849,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  2,840,383,000  2,269,476,000 

*Aknn,  CantoitiYouHgslou’m  not  includtJ. 

Figttrtf— Salts  Managtmtnt  Survty,  May,  1953 


{Clrvtlamd) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 


26  Adjactnl 
County  Ana* 


$1,803,864,000  $1,466,720,000 
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AtlanticRefiningOils-Up 
240 Dailies  for  New  Push 


Philadelphia. 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.  will  run 
full-page  advertisements  (via  N. 
W.  Ayer)  in  240  daily  newspapers 
throughout  its  marketing  area 
Sept.  23  to  announce  its  new  pre¬ 
mium  motor  oil. 

The  new  oil  is  said  to  prevent 
formation  of  combustion  chamber 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

deposits  which  cause  pre-ignition 
and  engine  knock. 

Atlantic’s  sales  force  was  told 
about  the  newspaper  advertising 


and  other  promotional  programs 
through  a  dramatic  closed-circuit 
telecast  to  seven  cities.  TV  sets 
installed  in  each  meeting  room 
were  turned  on  and  a  50-minute 
program  about  Atlantic’s  new  oil 
got  under  way. 

The  program  originated  in  the 
studios  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  WFIL-TV. 

Cambell  Soup  Launches 
Color  Pages  in  Papers 

Campbell  Soup  Company  has 
launched  a  full-page,  full-color  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  Ward 


IOWA  PEOPLE 

read 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

86.8%  Have  It  Deliverd  to  Their  Homes 

...  as  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Founda* 
tion  in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday 
newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what  they 
own,  see  "A  Study  of  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 

For  details  on  how  to  get  your 
copy,  write  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  11  West  42nd  Street, 

New  York  36,  New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

...  on  ”A"  Schedule  Newspaper  In  an  "A-l"  Market 


Wheelock  Co.)  in  nine  outstand¬ 
ing  Sunday  newspapers  of  seven 
major  markets  for  all  21  kinds  of 
Campbell’s  Soups. 

Seventeen  different  advertise¬ 
ments  will  run  from  now  until  late 
next  Spring,  throughout  the  peak 
soup-selling  season,  in  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  sections  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  weekly  circulation  of 
8,640,084.  It’s  the  greatest  concen¬ 
tration  of  advertising  ever  put  be¬ 
hind  Campbell’s  Soups  in  each  of 
the  seven  markets. 

The  cities  and  the  newspapers 
being  used  in  each  are:  New  York 
City,  the  News  and  the  Mirror; 
Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer;  Chica¬ 
go,  the  Tribune;  Los  Angeles,  the 
Examiner  and  the  Times;  San 
Francisco,  the  Examiner;  Portland, 
Oregon,  the  Oregonian:  Seattle, 
Washington,  the  Post  Intelligencer. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  campaign 
in  these  cities  is  in  addition  to 
Campbell’s  national  advertising  in 
magazines  and  radio-TV. 

Borden  Plans  Two-State 
Drive  in  All  Dailies 

Most  intensive  regional  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  drive  ever 
put  on  by  the  Borden  (Company 
will  be  launched  in  California  and 
Arizona  October  7  and  continue 
up  to  Thanksgiving  week. 

Full-page  color  ads  in  virtually 
all  leading  dailies  in  the  two  states 
will  be  used  starting  October  7, 
and  will  be  followed  by  several 
hundred  large-space  black  and 
white  insertions. 

Sloganed,  “Borden’s  Super  Spe¬ 
cials  on  Elsie’s  Good  Food  Line,” 
the  two-state  campaign  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  total  of  22  products  of  three 
Borden  divisions — Borden  Food 
Products  Co.,  Fluid  Milk-Ice 
Cream  Division  and  the  Cheese 
Division.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  three  divisions  have  joined 
forces  in  such  a  coordinated  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  West  Coast. 

Though  basically  a  newspaper 
campaign,  it  will  also  utilize  radio- 
TV,  both  spots  and  participations, 
regional  trade  press,  direct  mail 
and  point-of-sale  activity. 

Insvirance  Ads  To  Break 
Oct.  5  in  500  Dailies 

Significant  and  continuous  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  changes  which 
take  place,  affecting  every  home 
in  America,  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  new  advertising  campaign  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  beginning  the  week  of 
October  5. 

Using  about  500  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  six  major  farm  publica¬ 
tions,  and  reaching  a  total  audience 
of  more  than  52,000,000  people, 
the  campaign  will  appear  in  1,000- 
line  space  and  will  comprise  a 
series  of  14  advertisements  that 
will  continue  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring. 

Hallmark  Schedules  Yule 
Ad  Push  in  100  Dailies 

Nearly  100  newspapers  and 
seven  consumer  magazines  in  top 


markets  will  be  used  this  yearit 
promote  Hallmark  Christmas  cari 
(via  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Qt- 
cago). 

Seven  -  hundred  -  line  ads  on  i 
Christmas  stagecoach,  a  sleigh  and 
a  train — all  combination  Chris 
mas  cards  and  card  holders  (k 
veloped  by  Hallmark — will  be  m 
in  the  scheduled  major  dailies. 

Dorothy  Gray  Cosmetics 
Adds  To  List  of  Dailies 

Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd.,  makers  oi| 
cosmetics,  this  week  launched  & 
most  intensive  ad  campaign  (?li 
Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.)  in  tlit 
company’s  history. 

The  new  drive,  which  opened 
Sept.  13,  calls  for  the  use  of  fix 
national  magazines  and  of  newi' 
papers  in  30  cities  from  coast  t 
coast — as  compared  with  11  net^ 
papers  used  in  a  can^iaign  lis 
Spring. 


AAAA 

continued  from  page  1! 


There  is  also  an  advisory  com- 
cil,  which  serves  as  the  nominatiiit 
committee  of  the  association,  made 
up  of  IS  advertising  executives  wi» 
have  been  president  or  chairmai 
of  the  AAAA  board. 

Aiding  in  this  board  activity  ate 
an  AAAA  art  consultant,  Lorei 
B.  Stone  of  Compton  Advertising; 
Consultant  on  AAAA  Communi¬ 
cations,  Vicor  O.  Schwab,  oi 
Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc.;  Consultant 
on  U.  S.  Censuses.  Vergil  D.  Reed, 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  i 
committee  on  investments  headed 
by  Winthrop  Hoyt;  a  committee 
on  Press  Relations  headed  by  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  Duffy  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  and  a  one-man 
committee  on  Qualifications  for 
Membership,  William  Raydel  o! 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

“It  is  important,”  said  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble,  “to  realize  that  the  AAAA 
operate  as  a  mechanism  througli 
which  agencies  work  for  common 
aims  to  make  advertising  better. 
Because  of  this  we  have  on  call 
almost  unlimited  personnel  the 
25,000  people  in  AAAA  agencies 
and  some  10,000  more  non  mein- 
bers.  It’s  not  a  subscription  organi¬ 
zation  where  the  headquarters  stafi 
handles  everything.  We  have  on 
tap  a  potential  personnel,  if  w* 
need  it,  that  totals  the  personnel 
of  every  member  agency  at  some 
time  or  another,  a  wonderful  re¬ 
servoir  of  volunteer  service." 

The  AAAA  is  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  made  up  of  some  300 
member  agencies.  This  represents 
about  10  per  cent,  in  number  of 
United  States  agencies.  While  th« 
percentage  is  by  no  means  over- 
wlielmingly  large,  officials  esti¬ 
mate  that  member  agencies  ac¬ 
count  for  about  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  total  billings  in  the 
nation. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Hie  5^  Oimension 

GIVES  YOUR  ADVERTISING  BUDGET  EXTRA  POWER  IN 

DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A 

THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


FACTOR 


CAPACITY  AND  POTENTIAl  FOR  DYNAMIC  EXPANSION 


By  the  first  four  factors,  Delaware 
Valley  measures  up  today  as  a  top¬ 
paying  market!  Here  industry 
spends  3  billion  dollars  on 
expansion ..  .1  Vs  million  families 
keep  retail  sales  climbing.  The 
indispensable  "5th  Dimension” — 
the  Growth  Factor — assures 
greater  future  advertising  returns 
for  less.  For  coverage  of  this  whole 
booming  area,  hundreds  of  best- 
rewarded  advertisers  turn  to  THE 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Jlitijuhw 

Q  The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Cxcludvs  Advsrfiting  ReprsMolotivef :  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wachor 
Driv«,  Chicaso,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coost  Representatives.-  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  Son  FroneiKO,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1 127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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By  Percentage 
Standards — 

Actually,  these 
are  the  six  fundi- 
mentals  that  In¬ 
terest  national 
advertisers  most. 
We  present  them 
all. 


Food  sales  are  this  much  ahead  of 
average  proportions  In  Altoona 
stores.  Earn  well,  eat  well. 


So  are  General  Merchandise  sales. 
Pumlture-household-Radlo  .  .  . 
far  above  par.  Earn  well,  live  well. 


In  this  138,000  good-income  area, 
the  area  spends  the  above,  in  in¬ 
come,  for  retail  goods  and  services. 


Yes  .  .  .  more  than  that  hgure 
moves  through  Altoona  stores — 
their  naturaJ  shopping  center. 
Good  roads  .  .  .  easy  access. 


The  Mirror’s  home-readership  ex¬ 
ceeds  this  and  Is  growing  all  the 
while  .  .  .  that's  our  coverage  of 
the  City  Zone. 


What  a  handsome  coverage  for  the 
great  metropolitan  area!  It  means 
■fiiat  here  is  an  afternoon  paper 
with  zealous  readership. 

Answer — as  much  as  12,000,000 
lines  a  year  in  the  Mirror — 
millions  more  than  are  carried  by 
some  of  the  country’s  big  metro¬ 
politan  papers. 


RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertising  Manager 


The  Advertiser  and  The 

'Cat  and  Dog' 
Accounts  Net 
$1200  Monthly 

By  Campbell  Watson 

VisALU,  Calif. 

“Cat  and  dog”  accounts  which 
many  newspapers  do  not  even 
bother  to  kick  around  can  provide 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  monthly 
revenue  for  a  medium  sized  news¬ 
paper,  Frank  M.  Conley  declares. 

Mr.  Conley  is  a  newspaper  spe¬ 
cialty  salesman  of  more  than  32 
years  experience.  He  calls  himself 
an  advertising  veterinarian  but  he 
does  not  believe  there  are  any 
“cats  and  dogs”  in  the  advertising 
business. 

A  church  directory,  a  double¬ 
column  “Service  Information”  fea¬ 
ture,  development  of  columns  de¬ 
voted  to  shops  offering  savings 
stamps  and  a  “Business  on  Re¬ 
view”  section  are  the  four  basic 
features  of  the  Conley  service. 

The  service  information  feature 
has  been  published  in  one  news¬ 
paper  for  19  years,  and  in  that 
period  the  management  changed 
hands  three  times,  Mr.  Conley  re¬ 
ports.  He  packs  as  many  as  22  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  two  columns  of  space. 

The  Business  Review  section 
runs  up  to  a  full  page.  A  three- 
column  editorial  feature  alternately 
reports  on  each  advertiser.  Pens 
and  paint,  cameras  and  cleaners, 
recapped  tires  and  insurance  are 
among  the  advertised  products  and 
services. 

A  publisher  who  handles  four  of 
Mr.  Conley’s  features  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  “cats  and  dogs” 
developed  by  this  specialist  arc 
providing  $1,200  in  monthly  reve¬ 
nue  for  his  paper,  at  the  net 
local  rate. 

Policy  Features 

Mr.  Conley  views  the  matter  as 
a  problem  of  developing  small  ac¬ 
counts  which  many  advertising  de¬ 
partments  feel  they  cannot  afford 
to  service  without  sacrificing  more 
valuable  sales  time.  These  accounts 
need  to  be  sold  and  then  kept 
sold,  Mr.  Conley  stressed.  Just  as 
important,  he  and  his  son,  Frank, 
Jr.,  operate  on  the  prime  theory 
that  “you’ve  got  to  work  hand-in¬ 
glove  with  the  newspapers  you  are 
serving.” 

The  Conley  method  of  newspa¬ 
per  cooperation  in  based  on  selling 
only  the  small,  irregular  accounts 
which  an  advertising  director  indi¬ 
cates  his  staff  cannot  economically 
afford  to  .service  properly.  Sales 
must  be  made  at  a  price  returning 
to  the  publisher  at  least  its  average 
local  rate  after  Conley’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Commissions  are  foregone 
when  an  account  cannot  be  col¬ 
lected. 

Mr.  Conley  will  forego  a  com¬ 
mission  altogether  if  he  can  sell  a 
prospective  account  on  the  use  of 
larger  display  space  in  the  news¬ 
paper  he  represents. 


Newspaper 

Lindstrom  Defines 
News  and  Publicity 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  best  kind  of  public  relations 
is  news  fully  and  frankly  reported, 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Times,  told  a 
Savings  Banks  Association  Sept. 
10. 

Addressing  the  group  on  “Pub¬ 
licity  Versus  News,”  he  said  “A 
rough  and  ready  distinction  is  that 
publicity  is  something  somebody 
wants  to  get  into  the  paper.  News 
is  something  they  want  to  keep 
out.” 


Caption-Pic  Method 

continued  from  page  16 


Unless  a  Con  Edison  photo  is 
spot  news  it  starts  out  as  a  sketch 
in  the  company’s  ad  agency  where 
it  is  designed  to  meet  a  specific 
need.  Then  the  picture  is  shot  as 
nearly  like  the  sketch  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  “We  do  it  this  way,”  Mr. 
Martin  explained,  “to  save  time 
and  avoid  having  to  set  up  props 
‘on  location.’  It  also  saves  a  ce¬ 
lebrity’s  time  at  the  scene  of  the 
‘shooting.’  ” 

Mr.  MartiQ  said  that  Qjore  thao 
50  per  cent  of  the  subjects  submit¬ 
ted  are  rejected  “until  just  what’s 
wanted  is  found.” 

Just  what  Con  Edison’s  total 
advertising  appropriation  is,  Mr. 
Martin  didn’t  reveal.  However, 
broken  down  percentagewise,  news¬ 
papers  get  the  lion’s  share  with 
a  whopping  46  per  cent.  Thirty- 
three  per  cent  goes  to  TV  for  22 
five-minute  news  and  weather  re¬ 
ports  each  week;  nine  per  cent  of 
the  Con  Edison  budget  finds  its 
way  into  car  cards  in  buses  and 
subways;  five  per  cent  is  used  for 
direct  mail,  outdoor  advertising, 
posters  on  Con  Edison  trucks,  and 
window  and  showroom  promotion. 
The  balance  goes  to  a  few  locally- 
published  weekly  magazines.  What¬ 
ever  the  medium,  however.  Con 
Edison  keeps  hammering  away 
with  its  three-pronged  story. 

According  to  Mr.  Martin,  Con 
Edison’s  newspaper  ads  have 
drawn  a  high  Starch  readership 
rating — which  soars  even  higher 
when  figured  in  terms  of  readers- 
per-dollar.  “This,  in  a  city  that’s 
tough  for  Starch  reports,  is  really 
.something,”  he  declared. 

“While  the  type  of  ad  we  use 
presents  many  problems  in  prepa¬ 
ration,”  he  concluded,  “we  feel 
that  the  results  produced  make 
it  well  worth  the  agony  of  prepa¬ 
ration.” 

■ 

D.  L.  Smith  Joins  BBD&O 

Douglas  L.  Smith,  product  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  will  join  the  New 
York  office  of  BBI>&0,  effective 
October  1.  Just  what  Mr,  Smith’s 
duties  will  be  was  not  made 
known. 

EDITOR  &  PU! 


Caution  Asked 
In  Use  of 
Awards  in  Ads 

The  National  Better  Busint 
Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  ;■ 
week  called  for  a  reexaminatic 
of  “certain  ethical  concepts  thi 
are  involved  in  the  use  in  advc 
tising  of  awards  of  honor  bestost 
upon  advertisers.” 

NBBB  has  no  objection  to  ti 
use  of  honor  awards,  per  se,  fit 
Bureau’s  current  monthly  ner 
bulletin  notes,  providing  the  a»T; 
comes  from  a  source  that  is  qui 
tied  and  sincere;  is  given  withe: 
cost  or  obligation;  is  fairly  won; 
open  competition;  and  if  the  spe: 
soring  organization  is  all  that  n 
name  implies  to  the  public. 

“NBBB  objects  to  any  use  i 
honor  awards  in  advertising  whi; 
tends  to  deceive  the  public  ori 
unfair  to  competition,”  the  bufc 
tin  states.  ‘The  Bureau  belioe 
that  an  award  is  a  cheap  and  or.- 
temptible  ‘gimmick’  that  is  c- 
worthy  of  American  business  if  t 
is  given  with  the  tacit  understai:- 
ing  that  recipients  will  contribnt!. 
donate,  buy,  join,  support  or  otht: 
wise  promote  the  financial  welfan 
of  the  sponsor.  .  .  . 

“We  think,”  NBBB  continues, 
“that  advertisers  who  exploit  c 
award  in  advertising  that  has  bee 
bought  and  paid  for,  directly  or  b 
some  indirect  manner,  are  doiu! 
a  great  disservice  to  advertisi! 
and  to  the  public.” 

Among  other  things,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  believes  that  when  but  ok 
award  is  given  in  a  field  and  £ 
competition  is  not  considered,  the 
award  is  meaningless,  its  accep 
tance  unworthy  of  American  bm 
ness,  and  any  use  of  it  in  advc 
tising  which  implies  that  it  w 
won  in  competition  deceives  tht 
public;  is  unfair  to  competition 

The  NBBB  asks  the  cooperatiot 
of  advertisers,  agencies  and  medii 
in  rejecting  any  use  of  bonw 
awards  in  advertising  which  is  un¬ 
fair  or  deceptive. 

■ 

Darling  Joins  ANA 
As  Media  Assistant 

Harry  L.  Darling,  formerly  (k 
velopmental  sales  engineer,  plastit 
products.  United  States  Rubbt; 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staf 
of  the  Association  of  National  M 
vertisers  as  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media  aff! 
research.  Mr,  Darling  succ^ 
John  Kirk  Lee  in  this  position. 
who  is  now  with  the  Pcrmace 
Tape  Co.,  as  manager  of  merchan¬ 
dising  services. 

Mr.  Darling  had  been  associate 
with  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  fw 
five  years  prior  to  his  coming  m 
the  ANA.  In  his  new  capacity 
will  serve  as  secretary  of  the  AN-' 
Display  Steering  Committee  anc 
expedite  work  with  other  AN' 
steering  committees  and  will  k 
port  to  vicepresident  L.  McElW! 
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it’s  an  old 
Washington  habit 

TO  LOOK  IN 

The  Washington  Star 


TO  SEE 

WHAT'S  BEING  ADVERTISED 


y  .  N- 

The  Washington  Star 

27/522/446  lines 


Total 

Advertising 
FIRST 
8  MONTHS 
of  1953 


Mtdia  kutord  figurts  firsi  7  monthn 
Star  figures  for  August 


The  Washington  Post 

16,034,574  lines 

Times-Herald 

13,609,040  lines 

News 

7,086,724  lines 


You  see  how 
media  buyers 
and  advertisers 
rate 

IV a  shin  gt  on  ^s 
4  newspapers 


IN  WASHINGTON,  TF!F.  OVERWHELMING  PREFEKENeE  IS  FOR  AN  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

The  Washington  Star 


KVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


WASHINGTON.  DC 


Represonted  nationally  by;  O'Moro  ond  Ormsboo,  liK.,  420  lexington  Avu.,  NVC  17;  Thu  John  E.  lulx  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicogo  11. 
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Of  the  top  p;' 


National 


99 


ran  in 


9'4,  used 


sexta 

General  Motors  Corp . 

$20,251,551 

Tl 

Pockord  Motor  Car  Co . 

2,800,214 

34 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.  Co . 

1,803,929 

lever  Bros.  Co . 

12,878,250 

19 

Swift  &  Co . 

2,703,671 

3S 

Radio  Corp.  of  America . 

1,748,712 

Colgote-Palmolive-feet  Co . 

12,088,261 

20 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co . 

2,681,656 

3A 

Ballantine  &  Sons,  P . 

1,744,917 

Chrysler  Corp . 

11,702,787 

21 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 

2,648,329 

37 

Coca-Cola  Co . 

1,682,395 

Ford  Motor  Co . 

10,859448 

22 

Quaker  Oats  Co . 

2,614,988 

H 

Borden  Co . 

1,681,703 

Distillers  Corp.-Seogrom's  ltd. 

9,157,887 

23 

Bristol-Myers  Co . 

2,283,824 

39 

Hirom  Walker-Gooderham  & 

General  Foods  Corp . 

8,112,999 

24 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co . 

2,104,610 

Worts,  ltd . 

1,680,834 

Procter  t  Gamble  Co . 

7,973,507 

25 

Liebmann  Breweries  Inc . 

2,054,746 

40 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 

1,675,175 

Sthenley  Industries,  Inc . 

6,354,098 

26 

Doubleday  &  Co.  Inc . 

2,054,197 

41 

Willys-Overland  Motors  Inc.  .. 

1,562,201 

National  Distillers  Prod.  Corp... 

4,610,218 

27 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 

2,030,730 

42 

McKesson  &  Robbins  Inc . 

1,523,246 

Standard  Brands,  Inc . 

4,312,040 

21 

Time  Int . 

1,973,208 

43 

Kaiser-Frozer  Corp . 

1,499,204 

General  Mills  Inc . 

4,039,833 

29 

Armour  &  Co . 

1,924,859 

44 

Nestle  Co.  Inc . 

1,484,158 

Morris  &  Co.,  ltd.  Inc.,  Philip 

3,806,571 

30 

Nash-Kelvinator  Corp . 

1,919,984 

45 

Glenmore  Distilleries  Co . 

1,428,829 

General  Electric  Co . 

3,709,415 

31 

Studebaker  Corp . 

1,904,828 

4« 

Hunt  Foods  Inc . 

1,423,849 

Reynolds  Tobocco  Co.,  R.  J . 

3,331,311 

32 

Block  Drug  Co . 

1,858,104 

47 

Park  &  Tilford  Distillers  Corp. 

1,408,053 

Sterling  Drug  Inc . 

2,919,483 

33 

International  Cellucotton 

41 

Publicker  Industries  Inc . 

1,403,435 

American  Tobacco  Co . 

2,905,659 

Products  Co . 

1,854,324 

49 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

1,393,037 
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Newspaper  Advertisers  in  1952 

t 

New  York  newspapers,  and 


the  New  York  News . . . 


SO 

Stondord  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 

1,372,527 

17 

Seven-Up  Co . 

1,088,131 

•4 

Nationol  Biscuit  Co . 

'  949,271 

51 

Curtis  Publishing  Co . 

1,371,047 

68 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  ... 

1,074,286 

IS 

Johnson  &  Son  Inc.,  $.  C.... 

948,419 

$? 

Sinclair  Refining  Co . 

1,330,824 

69 

Wesson  Oil  &  Snowdrift  Co.  Inc. 

1,070,398 

84 

Simoniz  Co . 

947,211 

S3 

Heinz  Co.,  H.  J . 

1,298,497 

70 

Socony-Vocuum  Oil  Co.  Inc . 

1,064,017 

17 

International  Harvester  Co.  . 

912,605 

S4 

Greyhound  Corp . 

1,281,192 

71 

Motorola  Inc . 

1,059,757 

N 

F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co. 

911,757 

SS 

Eostem  Airlines  Inc . 

1,248,145 

7J 

Continental  Baking  Co.  Inc _ 

1,049,226 

M 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co... 

911,161 

SO 

Admiral  Corp . 

1,236,847 

73 

Noxzemo  Chemicol  Co . 

1,040,412 

n 

Womer-Hudnut  Inc . 

892,534 

S7 

L  1.  DuPont  De  Nemours  i  Co. 

1,218,243 

74 

Consolidated  Cigar  Corp. . 

1,022,774 

fi 

Pan  American  World  Airways 

892,298 

SI 

Campbell  Soup  Co . 

1,199,311 

75 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp. 

995,657 

n 

Scott  Paper  Co . 

886,683 

SO 

Prudentiol  Insurance  Co . 

1,197,707 

74 

Carnation  Co . 

983,864 

n 

Rubinstein  Inc.,  Helena . 

874,924 

M 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

1,197,434 

77 

Pillsbury  Mills  Inc . 

980,906 

M 

Mennen  Co . 

855,388 

«1 

Avco  Mfg.  Corp . 

1,182,726 

71 

Norwich  Pharmacol  Co . 

978,210 

fS 

Clorox  Chemicol  Co . 

852,201 

62 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co . 

1,181,982 

7t 

Institute  of  life  Insurance  .... 

976,808 

94 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co... 

849,959 

43 

Philco  Corp . 

1,136,055 

10 

Pacquin  Inc . 

975,852 

97 

Black  Inc.,  Walter  J . 

836,286 

64 

Sylvonio  Electric  Products  Inc. 

1,104,850 

01 

United  States  Rubber  Co . 

960,988 

91 

American  Airlines  Inc. . 

828,129 

45 

Thomos  teeming  &  Co.  Inc  .... 

1,093,854 

02 

Owen  Nursery  . 

954,329 

99 

Sun  Oil  Co . 

816,294 

44 

Beocon  Co . 

1,088,152 

03 

Kellogg  Co . 

951,486 

100 

Plough  Inc.  . 

806,617 

Of  every  dollar  spent  in  New  York  newspapers 
in  1952  by  these  national  advertisers. . .  36^  was 
spent  in  The  New  York  News ! 


The  a  News 


New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 


with  twice  the  circulation  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17;  1 127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  17 
Tribune  Towxr,  Chicago  11;  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  Jordcdl  ^^QTSh 

Newspapers  Requested 
To  Talk  Down  Weather 


You  cover 

3  of  the  4 

QUAD-CITIES 

when  you 

use  these 

newspapers 

• 

.  .  .  read  by 
of  cdl 

^  Quad-Citians 


He  ROCK  ISLAND 
H  MOLINE 


.  oavma/L^  i 

tAfVt^vJ^  AM.  CMit  M 

.  a/iou4to{/^^tu&in]^ 

i  at  AHOAOvjill^ 

V  flitli.  jttWaCM 

\  mQu.  ^ 


The  Louisville  Times 


Ow»«r»  IM  »f m 
Util!  WHAO  mt  StMtM  WNAW-TV 
•7X.Mi  DAILY  •  301.686  SUNDAY 
■•■rMMM  NaUMMilv  ly  Tkt  Sroohaa  Oa 


During  New  York’s  recent  heat 
wave,  W.  E.  S.  Griswold,  Jr.,  head 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association 
and  president  of  W&J  Sloane,  cau¬ 
tioned  local  newspapers  and  radio- 
TV  stations  against  heavy  news 
coverage  of  the  soaring  tempera¬ 
tures  on  the  grounds  that  “over- 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

dramatizing  the  weather”  fright¬ 
ened  customers  away  from  stores. 

“With  the  beginning  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  heat  wave,”  Mr.  Griswold  de¬ 
clared  in  a  prepared  statement, 
“the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  has 
received  many  calls  from  retail 
members  complaining  that  news 
stories  appearing  in  the  daily  press, 
and  the  loud  wails  from  our  radio 
and  television  weather-casters  with 
reference  to  the  soaring  tempera¬ 
tures  has  contributed  greatly  in 
reducing  store  traffic  in  our  retail 
establishments. 

“It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Association  that  our 
news  media,  who  also  have  an  im¬ 
portant  stake  in  this  matter 
through  advertising  revenue  from 
our  stores,  will  at  least  refrain 
from  frightening  the  customers 
away  from  our  retail  stores.” 

The  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears 
and  by  week’s  end  a  cool  spell  fell 
on  heat-seared  New  York. 

25th  Anniversary  Section 
Accelerates  Auto  Sales 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
A  25th  anniversary  section  for 
Vernon  M.  Ball,  Inc.,  local  De- 
Soto-Ply mouth  dealer,  appeared  in 
the  Elkhart  Truth  and  resulted  in 
accelerated  sales  for  the  dealer. 

Most  of  the  ads  were  institu¬ 
tional  in  nature,  covering  the  25- 
year  span  of  the  Ball  dealership, 
but  the  advertising  really  paid  off 
for  the  dealer  in  quick  fashion. 
Fourteen  new  cars  were  sold  in 
the  three  days  following  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  in  the  Truth.  A  total 
of  13  pages  was  run. 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  net  result 
from  the  newspaper’s  standpoint,” 
said  L.  E.  Fleck,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  “was  that  advertisers  in  the 
area  found  out  what  can  be  done 
to  celebrate  special  occasions, 
other  than  soliciting  tie-in  ads, 
measuring  2  columns  by  5  inches, 
which  become  boresome  to  the 
reader. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Ball  25th 
anniversary  celebration,  a  special 
letter  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ball 
to  77  firms  the  company  has  done 
business  with  through  the  years. 
Thirty-eight  replies  were  received, 
and  each  of  the  replies  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  check  for  $15  to  be 
spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  firm. 


YY  GO, LiXar  What  is  believed  to  be  the  firs 
^  w  three  -  dimensional  rotogravure  ii 

Vernon  Ball,  Inc.  was  given  per- 
mission  by  the  DeSoto  organiza-  ‘’l® 

tion  to  spend  $1,500  of  their  co-  Marsh  CompaD; 

operative  money  for  advertising  in  England  s  largest  departmet: 

the  section.  All  of  the  ads  in  the 

section  were  laid  out  and  written  to  YJse  Roto 

by  the  Truth,  with  the  exception  Although  there  have  been  othe- 


of  two,  which  were  prepared  by  three  -  dimensional  newspaper  k 


BBD&O,  Detroit.  productions  throughout  the  cour 

try,  this  was  the  first  large  sectior 
Canadian  Dailies  Report  ever  published  by  a  departmet: 
’Hooker'  Technique  Pays  s’®'"®  to  use  rott 

In  a  promotion  booklet,  “Effec-  according  to  the  Herald 

live  National  Advertising  Must  .  (Honors  for  having  run  them 
Get  Local  Results,”  the  Canadian  news^aj^r  adve: 

Daily  Newspapers  Association  section  in  the  Dallas  (Tex. 

points  out  that  the  “hooker”  tech-  Herald  were  claimed  li' 

nique  (the  attaching  of  retail  sig-  "lonth  by  San^r  Bros,  departmw: 
natures  to  national  advertise-  ^ 

ments)  directed  traffic  to  proper  .  ,  ,  , 

outlets,  prevented  substitution.  Previous  experiments  had  show 
provided  a  stock  check,  and  *  ordinary  newsprint  cojor  re 
harnessed  the  enthusiasm,  spending  Production  could  not  handle  tlk 
and  support  of  retailers  to  national  off-register  color  printing  as  we, 
advertisements.  as  the  rotogravure  process. 

_....,  ,  In  what  has  now  proven  a  sue 

Canadian  daily  newspapers  have  Jordan’s  advertising 

^en  carrying  an  incre^ing  num-  E  B  Lawrence,  turned 

ber  of  hookers  since  the  CDNA  rotogravure.  In  cooperatior, 
began  its  hwker  drive  early  in  Boston  Herald-Travekr 

1952.  In  the  first  half  of  that  corporation  and  the  Optical  Re 
year,  member  pa^rs  carri^  34  -  ^^^^ch  Department,  Boston  Uni 

versity,  they  experimented  fora 
week  to  determine  the  best  tech 
1^33,  73,loU.  nJrtiiAc 


The  association  reports  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  thus  re- 


Glasses  Inserted 

The  printing  was  done  at  Neo 


ceived  a  bonus  of  retail  support  Gravure  in  New  York.  The  col 
^  probable  average  glasses  vvere  produced  by  the 

of  20  per  cent  to  a  high  of  87  per  Brownie  Manufacturing  Compam 
cent  of  the  national  linage.  New  York  and  were  inserted  b' 


Response  To  Ads  Swings 
Store  To  Night  Openings 


in  New  York  and  were  inserted  b; 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Cor¬ 
poration  into  each  of  the  sectiotis 
In  addition  to  the  selection  of  ro- 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.  togravure  medium  another  impot  | 
Sisson’s  department  store  has  tant  factor  in  the  succes.s  of  the 
inaugurated  Monday  night  open-  project  was  the  great  care  given 
ings,  due  in  part  to  response  of  to  matching  the  ink  used  in  the 
shoppers  to  advertising  in  the  printing  with  the  exact  color  tint' 
Binghamton  Sunday  Press.  of  the  glasses  through  which  the 

Benjamin  F.  Sisson,  president  of  rwders  looked  at  the  three-dimen- 
the  store,  said  the  new  Monday  sional  pictures, 
schedule  was  in  line  with  a  trend  The  section  was  circulated  with 
in  other  cities.  Saturday  night  Boston  Sunday  Herald.' 

openings  have  been  eliminated  but  September  13  and  with  home- 
Thursday  night  openings  continue,  delivered  Boston  Travelers  o 
Mr.  Sisson  made  this  comment  September  16. 
concerning  the  part  which  the  ■ 

Binghamton  Press  played  in  its  $  for  Ad  IdcCIS 
Monday  night  opening  decision:  Madison,  Wis- 

“Four  years  ago  the  Bingham-  A  feature  of  the  Saturday  mom- 


ton  Press  departed  from  its  former  ing  session  of  the  fall  conference 
custom  and  started  to  issue  each  of  the  Advertising  Managers  A-sso- 
week  a  Sunday  edition.  Sisson’s  ciation  of  Wisconsin  Daily  News- 
has  advertLsed  in  this  Sunday  papers  at  the  Park  Hotel  hC'-' 
paper  quite  regularly.  During  the  Sept.  19,  will  be  a  “Three  Minute 
last  three  or  four  months,  in  par-  Idea  Panel.”  The  program  com- 
ticular,  the  response  to  Sunday  mittee  is  inviting  staff  members  to 
advertising  in  the  Press  has  grown  submit  their  best  ideas.  The  as»- 
so  rapidly  that  from  this  point  on,  ciation  will  offer  $15  first  pri» 
our  store  has  reason  to  feel  that  and  $10  second  prize  to  the  men 
Monday  will  grow  to  become  an  selected  by  the  audience,  and  each 
increasingly  important  shopping  staff  member  participating  will  re¬ 
day.”  ceive  $5. 
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The  High  Estate  of  Editorial  Writing 


On  a  steaming  August  day  in  1951,  Louis  LaCoss  sat  at  his 
typewriter  forming  that  day’s  editorial.  It  was  to  be  a  comment  on 
the  discharge  of  90  West  Point  cadets  for  cheating. 

As  he  thought . . .  and  wrote  . . .  his  mind  turned  to  some  of  the 
other  manifestations  of  the  times:  the  corruption  and  pay-offs  in 
the  high  places  of  government;  the  cynical  philosophy  of  doing 
business  with  the  “right”  people. 

The  more  he  wrote  the  madder  he  got,  but  his  indignation, 
fortunately,  was  channeled  into  the  task  before  him.  When  he  had 
finished  “The  Low  Estate  of  Public  Morals”  he  knew  he  had  said 
what  he  had  to  say.  What  he  didn’t  know  was  that  300,000  readers  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  thought  he  had  at  last  said  the  things  that 
for  so  long  had  been  growing  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 


The  response  was  unprecedented.  Over  45,000  reprints 
were  sent  to  those  who  requested  them.  Educators, 
clergymen,  business  men,  public  officials  and  many, 
many  just  plain  citizens  joined  in  applauding  the 
editorial.  And  one  of  the  most  gratifying  tributes  of 
all  was  the  award  of  a  1951  Pulitzer  prize  to  a  good, 
hard-working  newspaper  man— Louis  LaCoss. 

To  us  this  award  represents  the  national  recognition 
that  Louis  LaCoss  has  so  long  deserved.  The 
St.  Louis  newspaper-reading  public  has 
known  him  . . .  and  respected  him  . . .  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  part  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
—an  important  part— because  it  is 
through  the  response  to  his  writing 
we  are  able  to  prove  . . . 
again  . . .  that 


^^Wide  awahe  Si^  M^ouis  reads  the  morning  Globe^^ 


\ 


St,?£oui!5  ©lobe-Urmocrat 


f 
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WILBUR  WRIGHT  is  here  shown  carrying  gasoline  to  plane  for  one  of  man's  earliest  powered 
flights.  Girl  is  believed  to  he  Harriet  Quimhy,  America’s  first  woman  pilot.  Continuous  oil  research 
for  50  years  makes  the  difference  between  the  ga.soline  in  Wilbur  Wright’s  5  gallon  ran  and  the 
special  jet  fuels  and  aviation  gasolines  in  the  tanks  of  today’s  planes. 


They  brought  you  the  Age  of  Flight  because 


They  Were  Free 
To  Try 

The  Impossible 

In  1903  the  “experts”  said  it  was 
impossible  for  a  powered  heavier- 
thaii-air  machine  to  fly.  But  the 
Wright  Brothers  weren’t  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  experts.  Free  to  put  en¬ 
ergy  and  money  into  a  challenge  to 
the  impossible,  they  flew  at  Kitty 
Hawk— opened  up  the  Age  of  Flight 
—  and  created  new  jobs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  millions. 

This  same  freedom— under  a  sys¬ 
tem  where  the  opportunity  for  re¬ 
wards  exists— has  also  been  a  major 
reason  for  the  constant  progress 
U.  S.  oilmen  haye  made. 


One  example— in  the  early  30’s 
the  experts  said  it  was  impossible 
to  produce  low-cost  100  octane  av  i- 
ation  gasoline.  But  competing  U.  S. 
oil  companies,  stubbornly  inyested 
millions  learning  how— long  before 
a  market  for  the  product  existed. 

When  World  War  II  came,  oilmen 
were  ready.  100  octane  gasoline, 
which  the  Germans  neyer  had  in 
quantity,  was  one  yital  key  to  yic- 
tory  because  it  gav'e  .\llied  planes 
v  astly  greater  speed  and  range. 

Because  they  were  free  to  try 

the  impossible  again  and  again, 
oilmen,  like  the  men  of  aviation, 
have  served  you  and  the  nation  well 
in  the  50  years  since  Kitty  Hawk. 
They  will  continue  to  search  out 
new  horizons  for  you  so  long  as  this 
great  American  freedom  exists. 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
50  West  50th  St.,  New’ York  20,  N.Y. 


191  I  — EARLE  OVINGTON,  pilot  of  early  air-mail 
run,  gets  mail  from  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock 
before  10  mile  flight.  Better  planes,  fuels,  lubricant- 
later  made  dejiendahle  air-mail  service  possible. 


1927— CHARLES  LINDBERGH  —  (arrow)  stand¬ 
by  as  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  is  fueled  for  its  historic 
flight  from  New  York  t*  Paris.  Over  450  gallons  of 
gasoline  were  poured  by  hand  into  the  plane’s  tank-. 


1940— “SCRAMBLr*— RAF  pilots  race  to  Spit- 
hres  to  repel  attack.  British  call  American-produced 
100  octane  gasoline,  which  Germans  didn’t  have  in 
quantity,  margin  of  victory  in  Rattle  of  Britain. 


1953  — OFF  KOREA  —  carrier  jets  being  refueled 
at  sea.  Even  though  new  jets  gulp  fuel  8  times  faster 
than  World  War  11  planes,  U.S.  oilmen  are  kee^iing 
ahead  of  record  demands  fur  these  special  fuels. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


EXECirrrVES  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Time$*Star  meet  with  representatives  of  O’Mara  &  Ormshee  to 
work  out  final  details  before  the  latter  firm  takes  over  the  Times-Star’s  general  advertising  on  Oct.  1.  Talk¬ 
ing  things  over  are  (left  to  right)  Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  director;  Lloyd  B.  Taft,  executive  vicepresident; 
and  Philip  R.  Cottrell,  general  advertising  manager,  Times-Star;  and  Charles  L.  Healy,  Kenneth  Dennett, 
John  W.  Eggers,  and  Preston  Roberts  of  O&O.  Ad  vertising  offices  formely  maintained  by  the  Times- 
Star  in  New  York  and  Chicago  will  be  closed. 


whole  and,  more  particularly,  that 
segment  of  it  which  has  expressed, 

continued  from  page  18  membership  or  applica- 

tion,  a  desire  to  be  assisted.  i 

.  .  .  ...  Honorable  Professions 

policies  can  be  described  c  -j  ui  ..c  n-  j 

irward  looking  and  back-  Selling  and 

ling.  The  forward  looking  advertising  are  honorable  profes- 

in  be  seen  in  the  organi- 

nf  thp  hpadniiarters  Icnets  of  the  AAAA,  and  that 
diSidi  into  fou?  major  advertising  and  (NEXT— Ho^v  personnel,  agency 

nine  a  fifth  ctrvirt*  scHmg  has  made  more  progress  in  administration  and  mechanical 
ich  Lndle  dav-toSv  Production  are  handled.) 


Because  these  two  professions  are 
accomplishing  their  tasks,  produc¬ 
tion  can  continue.  This  is  the 
broad  advertising  agency  picture. 
The  AAAA  is  basically  an  ethical 
group  to  see  that  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  do  this  well  and  that  advertis¬ 
ing  improves  and  behaves  itself.” 


AAAA 


A  BILLION  Dollar  Market 


Combined  Circulation  of 
over  150,000 


TULSA  Metropolitan  Area 
now  more  than  260,000 

60  Million  invested  in 
New  Plants  in  1952 


W  Test  it  in  Tulsa,  center  of 
"The  Magic  Empire”  —  completely 
covered  by  — 


sales.  ^  that  agencies  inculcate  in  them- 

Mr.  Norris  ^  desire  to  remain  truthful 

c  0  m  e  s  to  the  within  the  bounds  of  good  be- 

Mergenthaler  or-  ’’avior.  When  you  have  all  this, 

ganization  from  people  know  about  it. 

the  Charles  Brun-  Hi  ®  JHI  This  is  the  field  of  relations. 

>ng  C  o  m  p  a  n  y.  Backward  Bending 

Chicago,  where  Norris  The  AAAA  is  backward  bending 

he  was  advertising  manager.  in  that  it  shuns  anything  that 
A  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni-  might  be  construed  as  militant  or 
versity  with  the  degree  of  Bach-  telling  any  given  agency  what  to 
elor  of  Science  in  Advertising  and  do  or  how  to  do  it.  The  Associa- 
Journalism,  Mr.  Norris  has  had  tion  merely  presents  members  with 
«*perience  on  newspapers  in  Cin-  the  facts  in  relation  to  similar 
«innati  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chi-  facts  throughout  the  agency  busi- 
Mgo  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  ness.  It  is  up  to  the  individual 
also  served  on  an  English-language  agency  to  either  translate  the  hand- 
Mwspaper  in  Shanghai,  China,  for  writing  on  the  wall,  if  there  is  any, 
three  years  and  operated  his  own  or  ignore  it.  The  AAAA  has  no 
public  relations  service  in  Cincin-  police  powers  and  was  formed 
nati  for  two  years.  solely  to  assist  the  industry  as  a 
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THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


™WORLD 

•a^RIBUNE 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
Represented  by 

i^THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


Sketch  of  the 
Imposing  TULSA 
SKYLINE  .  .  . 


RALEIGH, North  Carolina.. 

Busv.  la»t-KTOwln(r  North  Carolina 
Capital  City.  Metropolitan  pop.  136.460 
Third  N.  C.  City  in  Automotive  SalOis.  . 

$23,404,000 

(8M  8/10/63) 


News  and  Observer! 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Raloic^h,  North  Carolina 


115,926  Morning 
124,080  Sunday 

(Publisher’s  Statement  to  .MIC  3/31/68) 

Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


SCOTT 

PLATE . n 


LOCK 


QUICK  ACTION 

at  fast  printing  speeds 

SAFEST 

DEPENDABLE 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

5.53^  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


ROCKFORD 

AT  THE  TOP  IN  ILLINOIS 

Average  income 
per  household 

$7,223.00* 

*1953  SRDS  Cons.  Income  Date 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Rorkforb  SrBisIrT'firpubUr 

Rockford,  Illinois 


Chicago  newspaper  food  editors  meet  with  conference  co-chairmen  to  discuss  final  arrangements  for  1953 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Oct.  4  to  9.  Left  to  right:  Miss  Agnes  M.  Beck,  conference  sent 
tar>;  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chicago  Tribune;  C.  D.  Buddie  and  J.  Donald  Scott,  co-chairmen;  Mr 
Dorothy  Cooley  Thompson,  Chicago  Herald- American;  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Ray  Hamlin,  Chicago  Sua 
Times. 


I  Frt  J  3nd  Joseph  B.  Guenther,  Branham 

XOU  uXp@dGU  Company,  representing  the  Chicago 

jr  ,  chapter;  and  Vincent  D.  Kelley, 

XaX  a  OOCt  £iClltOrS  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  and  Albert  J. 
^  *  Marucchi,  Branham  Company,  re- 

V^OIll0r@nC@  presenting  the  New  York  chapter. 

CttiCAGO  Agnes  Beck,  secretary  of  the 

A  record  attendance  of  more  f^icago  AANR  chapter,  is  secre- 
than  150  is  expected  at  the  10th 
Annual  New.spaper  Food  Editors  " 

Hotlf'o^r  4^^  National 

Sponsored  by  the  American  As-  For  54  Football  Edition 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Represen-  Williamson.  W.  Va. 

tatives,  the  conference  has  a  two-  Tlte  Williamson  Daily  Mews,  for 
fold  .purpose,  according  to  C.  D.  the  fourth  con.secutive  year,  has 
Buddie,  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  published  its  annual  Football 
and  J.  Donald  Scott,  of  Scolaro,  Edition. 


Meeker  &  Scott,  co-chairmen: 


Plans  already  arc  underway  for 


1 — It  provides  newspaper  food  the  1954  edition,  when  it  is  ex¬ 
editors  with  ideas  for  creating  ‘P^ed  that  national  advertising 
better  food  pages  and  building  in-  will  be  added. 


creasingly  larger  reader  interest; 
and  2 — It  gives  food  manufaetur- 


Begun  as  an  experiment  in  the 
Fall  of  1950,  the  edition  originally 


ers  a  new  and  important  evalua-  included  mostly  information  on 
tion  of  the  newspaper  as  the  mo.st  area  high  schools.  The  1953  edi- 
potent  vehicle  for  promoting  food,  tion  was  a  comprehensive  outline 
This  year’s  program  offers  the  not  only  for  area  high  schools,  but 
visiting  editors  more  “filing  time”  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
each  day  for  stories  to  their  papers  two  Virginias.  Kentucky,  and 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  Lun-  Scjuthern  and  Southeastern  Ohio, 
cheons,  dinners,  meetings  and  with  additional  stories  on  teams  in 
tours  sponsored  by  more  than  25  other  sections  of  the  country  which 
leading  food  manufacturers  and  appear  to  be  potential  national 
processors  will  provide  the  editors  leaders. 


with  a  large  volume  of  story  ma¬ 
terial. 


Much  of  the  detail  work  in  the 
gathering  of  information  was  done 


The  conference  will  open  on  by  the  Daily  News  sports  editor. 
Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  4,  with  a  C.  T.  Mitchell, 
reception  with  the  Mcllheny  Co.  ■ 

as  host  and  the  four  Chicago  new.v-  Newspaper  Auction 
paper  f(X)d  editors  as  hostesses.  _  r* 

They  are:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cooley  BOOStS  PollO  run 
Thompson,  Chicago  Herald-Amer-  El  Centro,  Calif. 

icon;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Du-Bois,  Chi-  Efforts  of  the  El  Centro  Post- 


cago  Daily  News;  Mrs.  Virginia  Press  boosted  the  Imperial  Valley 
Ray  Hamlin,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  fund  for  polio  patients  in  a  cotton 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chi-  auction  held  in  front  of  the  news- 


cago  Tribune. 

The  program  will  start  on  Mon¬ 


paper  office  here. 

Carl  Schoos,  co-publisher  of 


day  morning,  with  a  welcome  from  Post-Press  Newspapers,  auctioned 
the  co-chairmen  and  John  E.  a  550-pound  bale  of  cotton  donated 
Woodman,  president  o  f  t  h  e  by  growers.  It  was  the  first  ginned 
AANR’s  Chicago  chapter.  Sessions  in  the  Imperial  Valley  this  season, 
are  scheduled  through  Friday  night.  Anderson-CIayton  Company 
In  addition  to  the  co-chairmen,  paid  50  1-2  cents  a  pound,  nearly 
the  AANR  conference  committee  20  cents  over  support  prices.  Cot- 
includes;  W.  A.  Daniels,  Scripps-  tonmen  and  the  Post-Press  each 
Howard  Newspapers,  Kenneth  donated  $50  in  addition  to  the 
Dennett,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  $227.75  paid  for  the  bale. 


'Cold  Type  Ad 
Dept.  Set  Up 
By  Fla.  Daily 

St.  Petersburg.  Fu 

Two  key  appointments  of  Ji 
Petersburg  Times  personnel  wer< 
announced  by  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Nelson  Poynter  last  week. 

Cal  Thomas,  who  had  been  it 
charge  of  news  production  in  the 
compasing  room,  was  made  man 
ager  of  a  new  ADE  (art,  dispatch, 
engraving)  department.  This  (k- 
partment  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  “cold  type”  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  country  with  artis: 
preparing  advertising  matter  to  be 
engraved  rather  than  produced  by 
compositors. 

Al  Bass,  who  had  been  tie*' 
makeup  editor,  was  promoted  to 
news  foreman  of  the  composing 
room.  A  Times  staffer  since  De 
cember,  1949,  Mr.  Bass  had  been 
sports  writer  and  makeup  man 

The  appointments  were  made 
simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of 
Alvah  Chapman,  Jr.  to  become 
Times  general  manager.  Mr 
Chapman  had  been  business  man 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Lei 
ger-Enquirer. 

Other  recent  personnel  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  Times  have  included 
the  naming  of  Jack  Olson,  former 
Internal  Revenue  agent  and  con 
troller  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette  as  controller  and  the  ap- 
fiointment  by  Advertising  Director 
Irwin  Simpson  of  Lloyd  G.  Eder 
as  national  advertising  manager 
Mr.  Eder  is  a  former  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  White 

Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter- Dispatch. 

m 

Du  Mont  TV  Ads 

With  full-page  advertisemeiits 

commencing  Sept.  16  in  dmly 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Pifh- 
burgh,  Miami,  Jacksonville,  De¬ 
troit,  Chicago  and  other  citi^ 
Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories 
will  inform  purchasers  of  televi- 
1  sion  receivers  that  “Du  Mont  Tele- 
I  vision  Invites  Your  Complex 
Comparison.” 
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OZAUKEE 


ridifEALei 


CROSSE 


lArAVKTTt 


fitHufOHBn&f/spapen. . 
^nda/ Mi/i/if3uke&  Jouma/ 
Bomf 


Powerful  Coverage  of  Wisconsin  Cities  and  Towns 


68%  of  all  homes  in  16  cities  over  25,000 
62%  in  13  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000 
58%  in  21  cities  of  5,000  to  10,000 


65%  in  40  cities  of  2,500  to  5,000 

67%  of  all  urban  homes  in  Wisconsin 

50%  of  all  homes  in  93  towns  of  1,000  to  2.50( 


THE  SUNDAY  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


MORE  THAN  20%  COVERAGE 
of  All  Homes  in  42  Counties* 


KEY  TO  ®/o  HOME 
COVERAGE 

40%  and  Over 
20%  to  39% 


♦THESE  42  counties 
have  80%  of  all  Wis¬ 
consin’s  population, 
85%  of  all  consumer 
income,  and  82%  of 
all  retail  sales. 


Wisconsin's  Most  Compioto  Single  Medium  Coverage  ter  a  State-Wide  Selling  Jab 
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PROMOTION 


Let’s  Take  a 
Look 
at 

SHAWNEE,  Oklahoma 

SHAWXEE,  OKLAHOMA  Is  now 
a  City  of  Over  26.000  Population 
SHAWNEE,  OKI.AHOMA  has  an 
Income  Per  Household  of 
$3,599.00 

SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA  has  a 
Consumer  Spendable  Income  of 
$26,312,000.00 

POTTAWATOMIE  County  has 
an  Income  Per  Household  of 
$3,150.00 

and  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $41,171,000.00 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  ha*  27 
Existing  Manufacturers 
Pottawatomie  County  has  31 
Existing  Manvifacturers 


Production  Workers’  Salary  In 
Shawnee  Is  $3,092,000.00 
and  In  Pottawatomie  County, 
$3,326,000.00 


SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA  is  a 
"Home”  City 

The  majority  of  residents  own 
their  homes  and  lead  an  active 
part  In  the  future  and 
development  of 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma 


Shawnee.  Oklahoma  Is  situated 
In  a  rich  agricultural,  dairying 
and  cattle  raising  area.  Offers 
Industry,  conunerclal  and 
distribution  activities  and  many 
Important  advantageous  factors. 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  has  a 
Daily  Newspaper  with 
Over  12,500  Circulation 
With  a  Coverage  of  95% 

Truly  a  Quality  Market 
Served  by  the  ' 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

A  Stauffer  Publication 
Rtprtttntti  Nationally  By 
Burke,  Kuipert  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 
Now  York  Chloaeo  Oklahoma  City 
Dallas  Atlanta  8an  iStmcIsco 
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Circulation  That  Holds 
Isn  *t  Won  With  Gimmicks 


Studies.  They  are  helpful  to  edi- 
torial  people,  of  course,  and  jus 
as  helpful  to  advertisers. 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


One  of  our  more  cynical  news¬ 
paper  promotion  managers  checks 
in  this  week  with  the  complaint 
that  “newspapers  seem  determined 
to  do  eveiything  and  anything  to 
increase  circulation  except  the  one 
thing  that  will  do  it.” 

That  one  thing,  he  insists,  is 
simply  to  put  out  a  better  news¬ 
paper. 

He  looks  with  scorn  on  what  he 
calls  gimmick  promotions.  These, 
he  charges,  simply  “buy  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  duration  of  the  gim¬ 
mick.  When  the  gimmick  is  done, 
the  circulation  goes  with  it.  Cir¬ 
culation  that  you  buy  this  way 
doesn’t  stick  with  you.” 

Which  leads  us  right  into  a  fold¬ 
er  just  put  out  by  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal.  Tliis 
is  a  market  data  folder  in  the  sense 
that  it  provides  a  quick  picture  of 
growth  since  1940  in  population, 
retail  sales,  wholesale  sales,  in¬ 
come,  advertising  and  circulation. 
But  it  goes  on  from  there  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  its  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  352%  in  12  years,  “far 
above  that  of  the  San  Francisco 
daily  newspapers  to  whom  Marin 
County  is  just  as  accessible  phys¬ 
ically.” 

A  table  shows  by  comparison 
how  much  more  Marin  County 
news  is  carried  in  the  Independent- 
Journal  than  in  the  San  Francisco 


until  Bert  Stople,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  his  “Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion”  newsletter  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation. 

This  was  a  full  page  run  in  the 
Times-News  headlined  “You  be 
the  editor.  .  .  .”  The  page  was  a 
questionnaire  which  readers  were 
asked  to  fill  out  indicating  which 
features  and  what  news  they  read 
every  day,  sometimes,  or  never. 
Space  was  provided  for  suggestions, 
and  the  reader  had  only  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  the  questionnaire  was 
filled  out  by  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Carriers  got  a  nickel  for  every 
questionnaire  filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper.  Out  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  20,251,  they  got  1,406 
questionnaires  back.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  wonderful  promotion  by 
itself,  the  information  it  produced 
being  an  extra  value.  But  it  also 
seems  to  us  the  return  should 
have  been  greater.  More  prodding 
would  probably  have  got  more. 


papers. 

The  general  application,  of 
course,  is  one  that  is  certainly  well 
known  to  everyone  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business — if  you  give  people 
news  about  themselves  and  their 
neighbors,  you’ve  got  circulation. 

An  interesting  promotion  which 
invites  the  reader  to  help  improve 
the  newspaper  is  one  done  some 
time  ago  by  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News.  We  had  missed  it 


Reading  in  Waukesha 

The  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman, 
with  a  circulation  of  9,356,  which 
includes  a  gain  of  1,000  in  the 
past  year,  makes  splendid  promo¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  a  major 
contribution  to  general  newspaper 
research  with  a  readership  survey 
it  has  just  published. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  and  follows 
the  general  pattern  of  readership 
surveys.  It  shows  high  readership, 
and  readership  by  more  family 
members  than  is  usual.  Average 
time  spent  reading  the  Freeman, 
both  among  men  and  women,  is 
45.8  minutes. 

There  can’t  be  enough  of  these 


In  the  Bag 

New  York  News  makes  good 
promotional  use  of  special  8-page 
coloroto  section  it  carried  on  the 
annual  “Miss  Rheingold”  election, 
mailing  it  out  with  a  covering 
paster  pointing  up  that  this  multi¬ 
ple-page  advertisement  was  carried 
by  the  News  exclusively. 

“Whatever  be  the  hemline,  the 
deadline  is  short,”  says  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (Que.)  Herald  in  a  neat  lit¬ 
tle  folder  promoting  its  8th  annual 
Fall  fashion  number.  Adds  interest 
by  die-cut  illustration  of  hemline 
that  employs  a  swatch  of  material. 
Stock  used  is  smart,  too,  having 
the  feel  of  cloth. 

Willows  (Calif.)  Daily  Joumcl 
sends  out  reprint  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publisher  praising  its  cour¬ 
age  in  publishing  “stark  photo¬ 
graphs  of  tragedy  and  horror" 
showing  bodies  of  victims  of  ar¬ 
sonist-set  forest  fire.  “We  call  it 
merely  honest  journalism,”  says 
the  covering  memo  from  Edwin  F. 
Davis,  editor-publisher.  An  effec¬ 
tive  promotion. 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Defender 
adds  to  the  growing  library  of 
market  information  about  Negroes 
with  its  first  annual  consumer 
market  survey,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Medill  &hool 
of  Journalism.  The  Defender 
claims  Negroes  comprise  16%  of 
the  Chicago  market,  and  that  it  is 
the  largest  Negro  market  in  the 
U.  S. 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 


IDI 


I06RI 


HORNING  LVENING  SUNDAY 


into  a  source! 
ADVERTtSIW  REVI 

tbi.  Mnur  M»M« 
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Moiling  Permit  Lost, 
‘Legal*  Ads  Printed 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  legality  of  hundreds  of 
Tampa  divorce  suits,  land  sales, 
and  other  legal  actions  has  been 
threatened  because  of  alleged  false 
affidavits  of  a  Tampa  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Tampa  Record. 

Informations  ,  filed  against  Joe 
Rodriguez,  Jr,,  publisher  of  the 
Record,  charge  the  publisher  with 
making  false  affidavits  that  the 
Record  was  entered  as  second- 
class  mailing  matter,  when  ac¬ 
tually  its  permit  had  been  revoked 
in  October,  1951. 

“No  notice  of  this  revocation 
was  given  to  Tampa  lawyers,  and 
Rodriguez  continued  to  accept  and 
solicit  legal  advertisements  from 
lawyers  for  a  year  and  a  half  after 
his  paper  was  no  longer  qualified 
to  publish  legal  notices,"  County 
Solicitor  Paul  Johnson  said. 
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Reader  Ideas  Contest 

Chicago. 

A  Reader  Ideas  Contest  for 
women  and  girls,  with  113  prizes 
ranging  from  $5  to  $500  and  to¬ 
taling  $2,500,  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  50- 
word  statements  telling  what  has 
been  most  interesting  or  valuable 
in  the  material  published  by  the 
newspaper  and  why.  The  contest 
will  close  Oct.  31. 
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Among  cities  of  its  size  or  larger. 


ROCHESTER’S  PER-CAPITA  VALUE 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
IS  HIGHEST  OF  ALL 


Skilled  high- wage  workers  provide  a  stable  market  where 
average  spendable  income  in  the  metropolitan  area  is 
$6,336*— 20%  ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 

^Standard  Rate  and  Data  Research 


Throughout  this  great  market — City  Zone 
and  Trading  Area — totaling  nearly  three- 
quarter  million  people,  your  Rochester 
newspaper  advertising  affords  coverage 
unequalled  by  any  major  market  news¬ 
paper  buy  in  the  country  except  one. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 


Brmarml! 


GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS— ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  J.  P.  McKINNEY  and  SON— New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


l^EDlTO 
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Value  count 


When  you  boost  the  single  copy  price  from  10  cents  in  1942 
to  20  cents  in  1951  you  might  expect  a  circulation  problem. 

But  not  the  Hartford  Sunday  Courant.  Not  vnth  Parade. 

The  chart  tells  the  story.  Since  October  1949  when  the  Courant  began 
distributing  Parade,  circulation  has  gone  up  with  hardly  a  pause,  in 
spite  of  a  price  increase. 

In  other  Parade  cities,  the  story  is  the  same! 


130,000 


120,000 


110,000 


100,000 


CIRCULATION 

THE  HARTFORD  SUNDAY  COURANT 


BEGAN  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  PARADE 


SUNDAY  SINGLE  COPY 
PRICED  TO  20<  , 


MARCH  31  SEPT.  30  MARCH  31  SEPT.  30  MARCH  31  SEPT.  30  MARCH  31  SEPT.  30  MARCH  31  UPT.  30 
'41  '41  '49  '49  '50  'SO  'SI  'SI  'S2  '5* 
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Th«r«'t  another  Parade  every  Sanday 
In  39  importont  markets . . . 

Reaching  5,705,356  families 


\ 
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STRIKE  INSURANCE 

Advertising  Age  and  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  have  been  making  like  they 
have  uncovered  a  “scoop”  in  reporting  the 
existence  of  the  ANPA  suspension  insurance 
plan.  Ad  Age  comes  out  with  a  story  quoting 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Underwriter  and  the 
headline  reads:  “Seattle  Strike  Leads  to  Dis¬ 
closure  of  ANPA  Members’  Insurance  Pact.” 
The  Guild  Reporter  reprints  it  with  its  own 
headline  reading:  “Publishers’  Strike  Insur¬ 
ance  Operations  Revealed.”  The  Daily  Work¬ 
er  headlined  it  a  “Secret  Publishers’  Fund.” 

Actually,  there  has  been  little  to  “reveal”  or 
“disclose”  about  the  ANPA  plan — it  has  been 
common  knowledge  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  years  and  was  mentioned  in 
E  &  P  only  three  years  ago.  It  has  been  no 
“secret.”  It  has  been  well  known  that  many 
newspapers  participate  in  this  insurance  plan 
which  provides  only  limited  funds  for  plant 
maintenance  in  case  of  a  suspension  by  strike. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Guild  says,  it  does 
not  “enable  publishers  to  take  risks  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  looking  to  the  destruction  of 
unions.”  The  insurance  doesn’t  pay  off  until 
the  plant  has  been  closed  down  for  some 
time.  It  only  pays  to  keep  the  plant  in  work¬ 
ing  order  and  is  of  ultimate  benefit  to  strik¬ 
ing  employes  who  have  a  workable  plant  to 
return  to — it  doesn’t  pay  for  financial  losses 
suffered  by  suspension. 

The  old  axiom  is  still  true:  no  one  profits 
by  a  strike,  with  or  without  insurance. 

Maybe  existence  of  the  plan  was  “news”  to 
Ad  Age.  If  so,  it  indicates  they  don’t  know  as 
much  about  the  newspaper  business  as  we 
thought  they  did.  But  the  Guild  certainly 
knew  about  it,  and  has  known  about  it  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  only  three  years  ago 
during  the  Guild  strike  which  suspended  the 
New  York  World-Tele  grant  &  Sun  for  11 
weeks  the  union  circulated  the  propaganda 
that  the  paper  had  “million  dollar”  strike  in¬ 
surance.  E  &  P  at  that  time  reported  “the 
newspaper  was  covered  under  the  ANPA 
strike  indemnity  policy  which  allows  $5,000 
a  day  for  50  days.” 

There  were  about  27  days  of  the  strike, 
therefore,  that  the  New  York  paper  did  not 
receive  any  indemnity.  Nobody  got  rich  on 
that  strike,  and  nobody  will  get  rich  on  the 
Seattle  strike,  either. 

PLUG  FROM  RADIO 

THE  NATIONAL  Broadcasting  Company 
has  published  a  handbook  on  “Circulation 
Promotion”  containing  an  unusual  plug  for 
newspaper  advertising,  considering  it  comes 
from  a  competitor.  It  urges  broadcasters  to 
boost  both  network  shows  and  local  programs 
in  newspaper  advertising  which  it  calls  “per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  medium  next  to  your 
own.”  That’s  quite  a  concession  in  itself. 

However,  a  magazine  in  the  broadcasting 
field  recently  said  “radio  is  the  logical  medi¬ 
um,  reaching  practically  all  homes  frequently 
and  effectively  at  low  cost.” 

If  it  reaches  so  many  homes  so  “frequently 
and  effectively”  we  wonder  why  NBC  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  ask  local  stations  to 
get  wider  listenership  through  newspaper  ads. 

Newspaper  admen  have  claimed  for  years 
that  people  weren’t  listening  to  radio  as  at¬ 
tentively  as  was  claimed.  Could  it  be  that 
some  broadcasters  now  acknowledge  it? 


EDlTCi)RlAL 


Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you. — Matthew,  VII;  7. 

ATTEMPTED  SECRECY 

IF  THERE  was  any  “military  security”  in¬ 
volved,  the  Air  Force  would  have  asked 
newspapermen  to  withhold  publication  about 
the  mass  stratojet  bomber  flight  from  Florida 
to  England  until  they  had  arrived  safely.  But 
the  request  was  not  to  release  the  story  until 
the  first  plane  left  the  runway.  That  in  itself 
was  a  peculiar  request  because  there  were  45 
planes  taking  off — what  about  “security”  in¬ 
volving  the  44  to  follow? 

Obviously,  there  was  no  “security”  in¬ 
volved.  This  is  allegedly  peacetime  and  every¬ 
one  in  Tampa  knew  the  squadron  was  leav¬ 
ing  and  another  was  returning  to  take  its 
place.  In  fact,  the  weekly  air  base  newspaper 
had  so  reported  the  week  before.  We  can’t 
see  how  the  Tampa  Tribune  can  be  accused 
of  violating  “security”  in  breaking  the  story 
and  time  of  departure  when  there  was  no 
“security”  to  breach. 

In  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  News  Leader 
came  up  against  a  similar  proposition  when  a 
prominent  speaker  tried  to  keep  his  speech 
before  600  people  “off  the  record.”  The  speak¬ 
er  was  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  &cre- 
tary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  When 
he  said  he  would  speak  for  40  minutes  “off 
the  record”  the  News  Leader  reporter  left 
the  hall.  The  newspaper  carried  a  story  on 
the  talk  anyway  which  proved  how  much  “off 
the  record”  it  could  have  been.  Then  the 
paper  editorially  explained  to  Mr.  Robertson 
how  foolish  the  request  had  been.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  people  were  in  the  room,  the  doors 
were  open,  anyone  could  have,  and  probably 
did,  enter.  How  “off  the  record”  can  you  get? 

We  admire  the  News  Leader  for  instructing 
its  reporters  to  act  in  this  way,  and  we  wish 
more  newspapers  would  do  so.  Especially  do 
we  wish  newspaper  groups  would  be  more 
cautious  about  letting  speakers  at  their  meet¬ 
ings  pull  this  stunt.  When  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  to  put  up  with 
this,  it  guards  the  doors  and  admits  only 
badge-bearing  members.  Even  then  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  in  most  cases  that  the  speaker’s  re¬ 
marks  may  be  used  for  background  but  not 
for  attribution.  But  we  have  seen  publishers’ 
meetings  held  in  resort  hotels  where  “off  the 
record”  talks  have  been  given  in  public  places 
easily  accessible  to  outsiders.  And  after  it  was 
all  over  the  speaker  never  said  anything  he 
couldn’t  have  shouted  from  the  housetops. 

A  few  years  ago,  publishers  and  editors 
were  exercised  over  the  frequent  use  of  “off 
the  record”  by  prominent  people.  It  looks 
like  the  phrase  may  once  again  become  pop¬ 
ular  and  it  is  time  to  get  exercised  once  more. 


REPORT  ON  COLUMNISTS 

I  THE  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that 

the  three-part  series  on  columnists,  written 
by  Gayle  Waldrop  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  college  of  journalism,  should  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  “columnists”  and  “corres¬ 
pondents.”  It  is  contended  that  some  of  these 
writers  from  Washington,  for  instance,  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  “correspondents”  in 
^  the  way  they  attempt  to  cover  the  news,  com- 
ment  on  it  and  interpret  it. 

There  may  be  something  to  that  conten¬ 
tion  insofar  as  a  few  prominent  Washington 
ek  and  writers  are  concerned.  However,  beyond  that 
opened  ihink  Mr.  Waldrop’s  study  is  a  valuable 

contribution  to  editors’  thinking  on  the  sub- 

_  ject.  It  shows  which  newspapers  are  using 

Y  what  columnists,  how  the  editors  treat  them 

*  and  feel  about  them.  We  don’t  think  a  study 

ity”  in-  like  this  has  ever  been  attempted  before. 

;  asked  It  seems  to  us  that  if  only  a  few  news- 

1  about  papers  use  columnists  just  to  “fill  space”  on 

Florida  the  editorial  page  which  they  can’t  fill  ade- 

;ly.  But  quately  otherwise,  then  that  is  too  many, 

ry  until  Those  editors  have  merely  turned  over  a 

in  itself  corner  of  their  newspaper  to  an  outside  writer 

vere  45  to  fill  as  he  pleases.  They  have  abdicated 

ity”  in-  their  editorial  responsibility. 

We  admire  the  editor  who  takes  the  time 
ty”  in-  to  read  his  columns,  even  though  he  may  have 

1  every-  eight  or  nine  available,  and  to  select  the 

as  leav-  worthwhile  material  for  publication,  omitting 

take  its  the  rest.  We  agree  with  those  editors  who  feel 

wspaper  it  is  an  impossible  task  for  a  columnist  to  be 

Jc  can’t  good  every  day,  no  matter  what  field  he  is 

accused  covering.  It  is  the  editors’  prerogative  to  se- 

le  story  lect  and  edit  this  material  to  make  the  most 

was  no  readable  and  informative  newspaper  every 

day. 

Leader  _ 

when  a  BLAMED  FOR  THE  HEAT 

speech  BLAMING  newspapers  for  frightening  cus- 
e  speak-  tomers  away  from  retail  stores  during  the 

it  Secre-  recent  record-breaking  heat  wave  in  New 

5.  When  York  is  like  blaming  them  for  making  the 

ites  “off  weather.  We  realize  that  newspaper  headlines 

rter  left  carry  a  terrific  impact  and  wield  tremendous 

itory  on  influence,  but  we’re  afraid  newspapers  can’t 

uch  “off  plead  “guilty”  to  this  one.  The  heat  alone 

hen  the  vvas  responsible. 

pbertson  \  prominent  New  York  retailer,  head 

six  hun-  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  cautioned 

e  doors  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations  against 

jrobably  over-emphasizing  the  temperature.  He  said 

you  get?  association  members  complained  that  “refer- 

structing  ences  to  the  soaring  temperatures  has  contrib- 

we  wish  uted  greatly  in  reducing  store  traffic”  and 

:ially  do  asked  media  to  “refrain  from  frightening  the 

be  more  customers  away  from  our  retail  stores.” 

sir  meet-  Again  we  say:  It  wasn’t  the  headlines,  it 
:an  Soci-  was  the  heat  that  did  it. 
up  with  jt  didn’t  take  the  newspaper  stories  or  head- 
lits  only  ijnes  to  tell  the  people  how  hot  and  uncom- 

it  is  un-  fortable  it  was  in  New  York  when  the  tem- 

iker’s  re-  perature  stayed  over  90  degrees  for  more 

but  not  than  a  week.  They  had  to  live  in  it — it  was 

iblishers’  the  prime  topic  of  conversation.  The  only 
“off  the  thing  the  people  wanted  to  know  was  how 

ic  places  hot  it  was  officially  (perhaps  that  made  them 

er  it  was  feel  better,  or  worse),  and  when  was  it  going 

thing  he  to  stop.  The  newspapers  told  them — ^it  was  the 

setops.  biggest  story  of  the  week  because  every  reader 
i  editors  was  a  part  of  it. 

e  of  “off  People  just  found  the  coolest  spot  avail- 
It  looks  able  and  stayed  there.  The  newspapers  didn’t 

ime  pop-  tell  them  to.  Nor  did  they  have  to.  It  was  a 

ice  more.  matter  of  self-preservation. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


220  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


opened  this  month  for  millions 
of  American  teen-agers.  They 
entered  junior  and  seni^  high 
schools  and  colleges  for  me 
6rst  time.  .  j 

It  can  be  a  terrifying  exper¬ 
ience.  ‘ 


Frank  J.  Starzel,  Associated 
Press  general  manager,  is  making 
a  one-month  swing  around  news 
bases  in  the  Western  Pacific. 


B.  B.  Anundsen,  president  and 
manager  of  Anundsen  Publishing 
Co.,  Decorah,  h>wa,  and  editor  of 
the  Decorah  Posten,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Royal  Norwe^an  vice- 
consul  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  He 
also  is  president  of  the  Decorah 
News  Co.,  publishers  of  Decorah 
Public  Opinion  and  Decorah  Jour¬ 
nal. 


New  teachers,  strange '  sur¬ 
roundings,  advanced*  studies, 
new  problems.  ’  ‘  , 

But  most  of  all,  new  faces — 


Fred  E.  Weybret,  publisher  of 
the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening 
Observer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Ad¬ 
vancement  Association,  recently 
formed  as  a  booster  group  for 
Eastern  Oregon  College. 


How  get  acquainted?  How 
become  popular?  How  get  a 
date?  How  adjust  oneself? 
How,  how,  how? 


VISITING  in  Bermuda,  Amon  Carter  (at  left)  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is  the  guest  of  S.  Seward  Toddings,  publisher  of 
the  Mid-Ocean  News,  at  the  Toddings  estate  near  Tuckers  Town. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Tom  Hils,  formerly  with  New 
York  and  Virginia  newspapers,  has 
Charles  E.  Frankel  has  joined  joined  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
the  Cincinnati  staff  of  the  Asso-  Morning  Herald  as  a  reporter  and 
ciated  Press,  replacing  S.  S.  Fein-  assistant  editor. 

GOLD,  who  resigned  to  go  to  Eu-  *  *  ♦ 

rope.  Leo  Brauer,  former  advertis- 

♦  *  •  ing  manager  of  the  Paris  (Ky.) 

Arnold  A.  Wolf  has  been  Enterprise,  has  been  named  news 
named  assistant  editor  of  the  paper.  He  has  been 

telegraph  editor  Enterprise  staff  for  10 

the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal- 

Times  following  Jack  Jackson,  a  reporter  for  the 

a  tour  of  duty  three  years  with  the  Medford 

with  the  Army  (Ore.)  Mail  -  Tribune,  has  been 

Home  Town  ttamcd  acting  city  editor  during 

News  Center.  He  the  absence  of  Eric  Allen,  Jr., 

is  a  former  re-  f  "'ho  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to 

porter  for  the  University  of  Oregon  school 

U  n  i  V  e  r  sity  of  journalism  through  the  Allen 

Wisconsin  News  Memorial  Fund. 

Service,  Madison.  Wolf  (Continued  on  page  36) 


Your  readers  will  find  all  the 
answers  in  the  sparkling  advice 
column — 

"ELIZABETH 

WOODWARD 

SAYS" 

An  outstanding  expert  on 
teen-age  problems,  Elizabeth 
Woodward  offers  counsel  to 
the  youth  of  today — human, 
understanding  answers  to  per¬ 
plexing  prooiems  of  younger 
people. 

And  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
parents  can  learn  in  this  advice- 
to-the-teen-ager  feature! 

Six  releases  a  week. 

Samples  available 


Wallace  Erickson,  retail  re¬ 
search  and  statistical  supervisor  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newspapers’  retail  advertising  sales 
force.  Other  new  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  retail  advertising  salesmen  in¬ 
clude  Wilbur  Cratz,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  and 
Robert  Cox,  former  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 


Want  to  build  sustained  reader-interest? 

Do  if  yourself 


with 

DESIGNS  FOR  LIVING 

by  Effa  Brown 


Ride  the  crest  of  the  “do  it  yourself’  trend 
with  “Designs  For  Living,”  the  original  “do 
it  yourself”  feature!  Its  crisp  copy  and  helpful 
“do”  and  “don’t”  illustrations  show  your  readers 
the  best  ways  to  solve  household  repair,  re¬ 
modeling  and  interior  decoration  problems — 
all  in  just  five  column  inches,  six  times  weekly 
— or  daily  releases  can  be  ganged  as  a  once- 
weekly  insertion  up  to  ten  inches  by  3  col¬ 
umns.  See  the  big  appeal  of  this  small  space 
feature  for  yourself!  Send  for  proofs  and  terms 
today! 


Gene  Magee,  for  the  past  seven 
years  sales  and  credit  manager  for 
Weisficld  &  Goldberg,  Portland, 

Ore.,  has  joined  the  De  Lake 
(Ore.)  News-Guard  as  advertis- 
■ng  manager. 

A  •  * 

James  R.  Alexander,  veteran 
news  and  advertising  man  who, 
during  the  past  10  years  has 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Tarh  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise  as 
advertising  manager. 
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211  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6 
Harry  6.  Baker,  General  Mgr. 


Teo  Solinski,  Southern  Indiana 


aging  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
PerSOnCU  (Va.)  star,  has  been  granted  an 

continued  from  page  35  '"definite  leave  of  absence  due  to 
_ _  illness.  David  Glazer,  former 

Hugh  Haynie,  staff  artist  and 

cartoonist  for  the  (Va.)  appointed  acting  managing 

Times-Dispatch.  has  left  to  become  ♦ 

editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Greens-  -r  c  o  .u  *  j- 

horo  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  after  a  f  ^7**7 

short  tour  of  duty  with  the  Coast 

Guard.  Times,  has  resigned  to  become  a 

s,  *  general-assignment  reporter  for 

the  Nashville  Tennessean.  He  is 
Bobbie  Ulrich,  former  report-  being  replaced  temporarily  by  Jack 
er  on  the  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-  Eisen.  Times  reporter. 

Journal  and  a  Summer  relief  *  ♦  * 

staffer  for  United  Press  at  Tacoma  Robert  F.  Stayman,  assistant 
and  Spokane,  has  joined  U.P.’s  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Spokane  bureau  as  staff  corre-  Enquirer,  now  doubles  as  aviation 
spondemt.  Dwain  Hanson,  staff  editor, 
correspondent  at  Spokane  for  the  ♦  *  ♦ 

past  three  years,  has  moved  to  Allan  Jones,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  and  U.P.’s  state  radio  desk.  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  after  mili- 
*  *  *  tary  service  in  Korea,  has  joined 

WoLiAM  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  man-  the  news  staff  of  the  Richmond 

(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  as  a  gen- 
eral  assignment  reporter. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


EDITOR  S,  PUBUSHEH 

Tki  Oidfst  PiMisker/  and  Advirtiser^ 
Ntwspaptr  tii  America 


‘Hi,  Betty,  this  is  Al;  give  me  the  Desk.” 


Mrs.  Marynelle  Duggan,  who  returning  to  the  same  newspapers  has  been  named  director  of  sports 


has  worked  on  newspapers  in  on  the  copy  desk. 


With  which  hii  been  merged  The  Joamalitt,  Yakima,  Wash,  and  Denver,  Colo., 

5*1?'***'  Newtpaperdom,  has  joined  the  women’s  staff  of  Robert  H.  Fowler,  federal 
^itor  R  Pubiit^F^Deixm'^r  r.VsoiF'Ad^'  Richmond  iWa.)  News  Leader,  beat  reporter  for  the  Greensboro 


publicity  at  Marietta  College. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 


titing,  Febman  I.  1925.  Tillei  Patented  and 
Rmnei^  Contenu  copyrighted  1953  by 

Editor  R  Piibliiher  Co..  Inc. _ 

Tbi  Enrroa  A  PuBLiaaEa  Co.,  Ihc. 

Jawia  WaiGBT  BaowH 

Prtsident _ 

~  Gtnfral  Pubtitation  Officts; 
Seeenteenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 
__  Tetepkonts; 

BRyant  9-30S2,  3053.  3054,  3055  and  3056 
kpBBBT  U.  baowir  Editor;  Jaaoua  H. 


the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  beat  reporter  for  the  Greensboro  Charles  R.  .\rmenirout,  re- 
*  *  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  has  been  porter  and  columnist  for  the 

Dave  Weber,  formerly  with  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  at-  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  has 
United  Press  in  Denver,  Colo.,  tend  the  graduate  school  of  jour-  been  named  publicity  director  for 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  nalism  at  Columbia  University,  the  Pittsburgh  region  of  the  Na- 
Me.xican  in  Santa  Fe  as  a  re-  He  has  been  on  the  News  staff  tional  Association  of  Maniifac- 
porter.  since  October  1,  1950.  turers. 


BRyant  9-3052,  3053.*^,  3055  and  3056  Bagby,  formerly  with  the  SuF  TURNER,  former  Montgom-  Theodore  R.  Berger,  one-time 

Robebt  u.  BaowN,  Editor;  Jaaoua  B.  JiHui  Vallely  Siiii  at  Farming-  ^ry  (Ala.)  Advertiser  correspond-  reporter  and  supervisory  editor  of 
*£327*  I  **  photography  ent  in  Selma,  has  joined  the  reg-  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chron- 

Ebw.b,  Ebwib  K»oL2,““<Bw^i';‘'Ro3’aaTB  feature  editor  of  the  High  ular  staff  as  a  feature  writer.  ide,  has  been  appointed  resident 

McIiTTraa  and  Matheb  C.  Wallis,  Adtenij-  Plains  Daily  Journal  at  Sterling.  ^  -  manager  of  public  relations  in  the 

C®'®'  ,  ...  WHeie  They  Are  Now  Panther  Valley  region  of  Pennsyl- 

■  '  —  vania  for  the  Lewis  &  Gilman 

Joe  Lowe  has^  resigned  as  man-  C.  Jordan,  former  As-  agency,  Philadelphia, 

aging  edit®r  ®f  the  Gronc/ y,mcDon  correspondent  in  *  ♦  * 

*77  Washington,  New  York,  South  M.  L.  Putnam,  veteran  editor 
M<'i//ori/  (Ore.)  Mail-  America  and  Europe,  and  formerly  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Mm- 
Tribiine.  ^  *  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Min-  neapolis  and  St.  Paul,  has  been 

,  „  ,  u  u  neapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  has  been  named  director  of  the  Northwwt 

James  W.  Carty,  Jr.,  has  been  public  relations  consultant  Orient  Airlines  news  bureau  with 


Cbasles  T.  Stuabt,  Publisher;  Leach  Lanet. 
Adverttftng  Manager;  Bebnadettb  BokeieSb 


LAiifBD  *  Manager,  Wy  L.  aging  editor  of  the  Grand  Junction 

Dayaa.  Caskttr;  Geoece  S.  McBeide  (Colo.)  Sentinel  to  join  the  news 

GEotem  H.  Stbate!  staff  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail- 
Mrtaimn  Managtr;  Eveltn  Z.  Rolojat,  t  l 
^tt/ud  Manager.  Tribune. 

*•  Jayas J  Butlee,  ♦  *  ♦ 


Joe  Lowe  has  resigned  as  man- 


Washfngton,  New  York,  South  M.  L.  Putnam,  veteran  editor 
America  and  Europe,  and  formerly  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Mm- 


Bnrean  LoUm  Guaranue  »  !?? ^®'‘  to  the  Pasadena  Playhou.se,  theater  headquarters  in  St.  Paul 

JifLiforth  Miekigan  ette.,  Chi-  Naslivillc  (Tenn.)  Tennessean.  ,,_,i  *  ♦  * 

Mfo /.///.  Tel.  STatr  2-1896-99.  Geoege  A.  H,.  altr,  u^lll  »h.>  /-ivl,-  clubs  ‘*"®  college.  .  ^ 


5[?***'**d  *•  He  also  will  have  the  civic  clubs 

O^ITDENBUEG.  Editor;  HaEET  B.  MuLLINIXb  U'  U  *  1  A*  1 

Western  Advertising  Manager^  on  his  beat  and  continue  general 

nUadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  assignment  reporting.  An  Ordained 

p^*’ ministcr  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
lei.  Klttenhouie  6-4582.  JoEEra  W.  l  •  •  ,  -r  ,  n  • 

paAGowETn.  he  joined  the  Tenne.ssean  staff  in 

Ptift  Coart  Editor,  CayrBELL  Watson.  Milu  January,  1953,  after  completing  a 


♦  ♦  William  D.  Phelan,  advertis- 

William  W.  Shiers,  formerly  a  ing  director  of  the  San  Francisco 


reporter  for  the  South  Boston 
(Va. )  News  and  Record  Adver- 


(Calif.)  Chronicle  for  the  past  11 
years,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 


he  joined  the  Tenne.ssean  staff  in  Richmond  (Va.)  ing  sales  manager  of  the  Woman’s 


Bld^  San  Francisea  4.  Tel.  GArfield  i-7950. 
Paetfie  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun- 
CAB  A.  Scott,  Sniu  2,  Penthouse,  Milts  Bldg., 
^  Franeiseo  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  2978 
^k»e  Bhd..  Us  AngeUs  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 


Ljttdon,  England  OJSee:  Allan  Delatohs,  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  news 
f^'N  staff  for  one  year,  and  a  graduate 

>«ru.  Franee,  Editor,  G.  Labgelaab  «.  1*}^  University  of  Oregon  school 


auary,  lYDJ.  alter  completing  a  Leader  before  entering  mill-  Home  Companion. 

21-month  duty  tour  as  an  air  force  been  appointed  * 

c  ap  am.  ^  ^  editor  of  the  Virginia  Legionnaire.  .\ngelo  J.  Di 

Mr.  Shiers  was  released  from  ac-  State  Capitol  repor 
Anita  Holmes,  formerly  with  uve  duty  as  an  Air  Force  lieu-  Haven  (Conn.)  £ 
e  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  news  tenant  this  month.  and  more  recentl; 


Smith  Hempstone,  Jr.,  a  Loiiis- 


Avrauc  dc  Faria,  Vincennea  (Seine)  Copiea  of  journalism,  has  been  named  yiji„  (Ky  )  Jiltjes  reporter  has  re-  h's  activities. 

news  editor  of  the  Rer/monrf  (Ore.)  to  begin  post-graduate 

fan*  0«).  France; _  Spokesman.  studies  at  the  University  of  Mary-  John  I 


.\ngelo  J.  DeMio,  formerly 
State  Capitol  reporter  for  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Register, 
and  more  recently  in  the  public 
relations  field  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  added  advertising  accounts  to 


garter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa.  ^  n 

Member  Aaaodated  Buaineaa  Publication*.  , ,  , 

SiDO.  average  net  paid  to  Dec.  31, 1952  19.052  RUSSELL  HURST,  former  reporter 
aubject  to  audit),  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Average  renewal  for  7  year* . 81  69%  -r  ,  .  ,  .  i  , 


Kw  Subacription'' Ratw  ‘i«'Page  2.  ^  Telegram,  has  been  assigned  to  re-  on  the  old  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Coni- 
•ISPLAV  advertising  rates  port  North  Dakota  affairs  for  the  mercial  Tribune,  is  now  a  story 
I  1  I  6  I  13  I  26  I  52  I  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune.  supervisor  and  director  for  Frede- 


idies  at  the  University  of  Mary-  John  Durrell,  Cincimutti 
,d.  (Ohio)  Post  federal  building  re- 

»  *  ♦  porter  for  the  past  two  years.  ha> 

Leon  Benson,  former  reporter  resigned  to  free  lance. 


..  .J  B  13  26  52 

5iiw  Time  TimeaTimeiTimeiTimet 

I  pg.  $460  $390  $365  $335  $300 


mercial  Tribune,  is  now  a  story  Richard  D.  Pinney,  who  has 
supervisor  and  director  for  Frede-  been  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 


*  *  *  ric  Ziv  Television  Productions,  (Iowa)  Tribune  the  last  year  has 

Eddie  Griffin,  who  was  on  the  Hollywood.  resigned  as  of  Oct.  1  to  become 

sports  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  ♦  ♦  *  director  of  news  service  for  Coe 

Times-Dispatch  before  entering  Robert  Kelly,  a  reporter  on  College,  Cedar  Rapids.  He  also 
service  with  the  Marine  Corps,  is  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel,  will  be  in  charge  of  college  PR- 
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The  Saturday  Review 

and 

THE  HARDALE  SYNDICATE 

Arp  Happy  to  Announce  That  the 

SATURDAY  REVIEW  NEWSPAPER  FEATURES 

are  note  being  handled  exclusively  by  THE  HARDALE  SYNDICATE 


HARDALE  now  offers  you  six  builders  of  prestige  and  readership 


Ifview  ^  TRAVEL  WITH  Ml 

Horace  Sutton 

E  ! 

A  witty,  personal,  illustrated  weekly- 
column  written  on  the  spot  by  an  out¬ 
standing  author  and  photographer  who 
travels  more  than  100,000  miles  each  year 
to  get  his  news  first  hand. 

THE  WORLD  IN  STAMPS 

by  Franklin  R.  Bruns,  Jr.  | 

i 

A  weekly  Illustrated  column  for  the 
stamp  collector  of  any  level  of  experience 
written  by  the  leading  writer  In  the  field 
who  was  Stamp  Editor  on  The  New  York 

Sun  for  twenty  years  and  is  now  Curator 
of  Philately  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  and  Curator  of  the  National  Collec¬ 
tion. 

Saturday  JHE  MUSIC  BOX 

Review  . 

oy 

Irving  Kolodin 

1 

1 

A  versatile  weekly  Illustrated  service 
covering  classical  and  popular  music,  live 
and  recorded,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the 
former  Music  Critic  of  The  New  York  Sun 
who  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
critics,  authorities  and  writers  In  the 
field. 


LET'S  TAKE  PICTURES 

by  Norris  Harkness 


An  authentic,  friendly  column  aimed  at 
the  beginner  In  photography  but  with 
much  to  Interest  and  help  the  advanced 
camera  user  written  by  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  outstanding  authorities — an  author 
and  lecturer  with  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  In  the  field  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphy. 


BOOK  SERVICE 

featuring  Harrison  Smith 
and  John  Barkham 


Comprehensive,  authoritative  reviews  and 
news  of  the  latest  books  by  Harrison 
Smith.  President  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  John  Barkham,  essayist  and  critic, 
Rochelle  Glrson,  Interviewer  extraordin¬ 
ary,  and  Raymond  Walters.  Jr..  Book 
Review  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  service  Is  edited  by  William  D. 
Patteison  of  the  Saturday  Review,  who 
also  contributes  his  own  column.  Illus¬ 
trated. 


What’s  Best  for  Your  Child 

by  Dr.  David  Goodman 


Intimate,  understanding  .and  forceful 
articles  of  great  value  to  parents  and 
teachers  In  child  guidance  from  pre¬ 
school  age  through  graduation  from  col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  Goodman  Is  principal  of  one 
of  our  greatest  private  schools  and  has 
counsel^  with  thousands  of  parents  and 
supervised  hundreds  of  teachers.  A  three- 
tlmes-a-week  feature. 


For  full  information  on  any  or  all  of  these  interesting  and 
valuable  features  write  or  wire  Phil  Meyer,  General  Manager 
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CIRCULATION 


Pay-As-You-Read  Plan 
Ups  Mail  Sab  Income 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


{Second  of  Two  Articles) 

Continuing  Ed  Keefe’s  report 
on  mail  subscription  pricing,  we 
find  that  the  lowest  subscription 
rate  reported  to  him  was  $5  a  year, 
and  this  was  attributed  to  a  stiff 
competitive  situation. 

Mr.  Keefe  said  his  own  news¬ 
paper,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune, 
has  had  success  with  the  monthly 
payment  plan  for  mail  subscrib¬ 
ers.  As  of  last  May,  he  had  2,569 
installment  subscriptions  in  force 
on  about  7,500  retail  trading  zone 
mail  circulation. 

Fits  Rural  Needs 

“In  our  particular  farming  area,” 
he  said,  “the  rural  folks  get  their 
income  not  from  one  big  crop  but 
from  diversified  farming  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  dairy  products.  The 
payment  plan  seems  to  fit  in  with 
their  income  better  than  to  pay  a 
larger  amount  all  at  one  time.” 

He  explained  there  is  some 
bookkeeping  connected  with  the 
plan,  but  details  have  been  simpli¬ 
fied  to  a  great  extent.  The  Trib¬ 
une  cuts  its  addressing  stencils  for 
the  full  one-year  period  at  the 
time  the  order  is  taken.  When 
the  subscriber  fails  to  make  a 
payment  his  name  is  taken  from 
the  list  until  he  resumes  payment, 
when  the  same  addressing  stencil 
is  again  used  upon  reinstatement 
of  the  subscription.  He  continued: 

“Payment  cards  are  mailed  from 
our  office  on  the  25th  of  each 
month  and  if  payment  is  not  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  first  of  the  month 
we  take  the  stencil  from  the  list. 
Once  the  subscriber  discovers  the 
‘no-payment — no-paper  policy,’  the 
reinstatements  pour  back  in  and 
the  stencils  are  replaced  with  the 
same  expiration  date  as  originally 
assigned.  The  status  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  .strictly  on  the  $1.00  a 


month  basis — we  collect  $10.00  in 
ten  monthly  installments  for  a  one- 
year  subscription.  If  a  subscriber 
makes  nine  payments  and  fails  to 
respond  with  No.  10  he  sacrifices 
the  two-month  ‘free’  period. 

“The  record  keeping  consists  of 
posting  date  of  payments  on  the 
subscriber’s  card  which  serves  for 
the  entirety  of  the  subscription 
and  on  the  office  card  which  we 
file  by  towns,  alphabetically. 

Can  Get  Higher  Rate 

“We  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  could  raise  our  mail  rates 
another  $2.00  a  year  on  the 
Monthly  Payment  Plan  much 
easier  than  we  could  raise  just 
$1.00  on  our  regular  paid-in-ad¬ 
vance  subscriptions.  When  and  if 
we  do  decide  to  go  to  $12.00  a 
year  on  monthly  pay  subscriptions, 
that  will  be  the  day  we  dispense 
with  expiration  dates  and  renewal 
notices.  The  subscriptions  would 
be  in  force  until  notified  and  we 
would  have  arrived  at  a  system 
that  parallels  the  home  delivery 
collection  plan.” 

“Comparing  February  15,  1951, 
with  February  15,  1953,  a  two- 
year  period,  we  found  we  had 
gained  1,100  mail  subscribers  and 
most  of  this  increase  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  monthly  payment 
plan. 

“You  will  find  after  working 
with  the  payment  plan  that  it 
lends  itself  to  promotion  in  many 
ways;  for  example,  we  have  used 
short  term  specials  such  as  six 
weeks  for  $1.00  and  then  before 
expiration  we  would  offer  the  sub¬ 
scriber  the  opportunity  of  continu¬ 
ing  for  a  one-year  period  with  the 
original  $1.00  to  be  considered 
as  first  payment  on  the  monthly 
payment  plan.  The  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  plan  will  secure  new  business 


for  most  newspapers.  duct  an  intensive  renewal  cam- 

“Many  papers  have  indicated  an  paign  January  1  to  March  15. 
interest  in  monthly  payment  plans  “The  ‘Pay-As-You-Read’  sub- 
and  brief  outlines  of  several  in-  scriber  is  supplied  with  every  fa- 
stallment  programs  follow,  the  first  cility  for  making  payments.  Th« 
one  has  a  bit  of  international  handy  mailing  set  includes  a  pay- 
flavor  since  it  comes  from  A.  Rob-  ment  book  containing  a  remittance 
ert  Marr,  circulation  manager,  slip  for  each  monthly  payment. 
Evening  Times-Globe,  Saint  John,  showing  the  month  in  which  each 
N.  B.,  Canada.  His  mail  subscrip-  falls  due,  and  having  subscriber’s 
tion  rate  is  $8.00  a  year — for  past  name  and  address  imprinted  there- 
three  years  has  successfully  sold  on.  The  set  also  contains  supply 
rural  subscriptions  through  solici-  of  return  envelopes  and  full  in- 
tors  at  the  rate  of  80c  each  (80c  structions. 

X  1 3 )  four-week  period.  The  sales-  “They  also  include  two  or  three 
man  then  secures  a  local  resident,  start  order  cards  and  request  that 
usually  a  rural  mail  carrier,  to  act  the  subscriber  pass  them  out  and 
as  a  collector.  Collector  calls  each  tell  non-subscriber  neighbors  about 
4  weeks,  collects  80c,  of  which  his  favorite  newspaper  and  its  con- 
he  keeps  20c  and  forwards  balance  venient  ‘Pay-As-You-Read’  plan, 
to  office.  Subscriber  pays  $10.40  Their  efforts  net  the  Journal  some 
and  the  newspaper  receives  $7.80.  1,200  to  1,500  subs,  yearly.” 

“Harold  C.  Hult,  circulation 

manager,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Newspoperboy  Day  Plans 
Capital  and  State  Journal:  Finds  Ideas  and  suggestions  for  ob- 
their  monthly  payment  plan  very  serving  Newspaperboy  Day,  Oct.  3, 
popular  with  new  subscribers  and  are  contained  in  a  special  pam- 
it  is  sold  through  mail  subscrip-  phlet  mailed  to  International  Cir- 
tion  salesmen.  Allows  same  com-  culation  Managers  Association 
mission  on  monthly  pay  plan  as  members  by  Chairman  James 
does  on  regular  mail  subscriptions.  Rankin  of  the  ICMA  Newspaper- 
Salesmen  are  billed  monthly  in  boy  Committee, 
advance  for  their  own  accounts.  If  can  be  used  as  a  handbook  on 
Bill  is  e-stimated  each  month  and  the  preparation  of  copy  and  the 


adjusted  at  end  of  month. 


staging  of  activities  to  celebrate 


“Probably  the  most  devoted  dis-  Newspaperboy  Day.  Working  with 
ciple  of  the  monthly  payment  plan  Mt-  Rankin  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
was  the  late  W.  S.  Burnett  of  the  Newspapers  in  the  preparation  of 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  The  the  handbook  were  Don  Wilson, 
Journal’s  formula  briefly  stated  is  general  manager  of  the  California 
as  follows:  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  and 

“1.  Hold  the  yearly  RFD  price  William  Halley,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
to  approximately  the  wholesale  Bulletin  circulation  promotion 


rate  charged  carriers  in  Retail  manager. 

Trading  Zone.  Mr.  Rankin  announced  that 

“2.  Place  the  promotion  message  Parade  and  American  Weekly  have 
in  all  homes  by  the  fast,  inexpen-  -special  features  prepared  for  their 
sive,  attention  compelling  Sample  Oct.  4  issues,  paying  tribute  to  the 


Copy  to  Boxholders. 


American  newspaperboy.  Parade 


“3.  Make  it  easy  to  become  a  has  a  four-color  front  page  layout 
subscriber  or  to  continue  as  one  ^nd  two  inside  pages  devoted  to 
by  offering  the  convenience  of  a  newspaperboy  “salute.” 
monthly  installment  payments.  »»  j  u  rk_  j 

“4.  Encourage  neighborhood  co-  Madenberg  Promoted 
operation  in  subscription  buying  .  Madenberg,  veteran  circula- 


new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


“4.  Encourage  neighborhood  co-  Madenberg  Promoted 
operation  in  subscription  buying  .  Madenberg,  veteran  circula- 
by  offering  a  lower  price  to  groups  t*®**  department  employe,  has  been 
placing  three  or  more  yearly  sub-  appointed  city  circulation  manager 
scriptions.  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga- 

“5.  Make  all  short-term  bargain  zette. 
offers  run  to  January  so  that  even-  Mr.  Madenberg,  44,  began  his 
tually  the  bulk  of  yearly  expira-  newspaper  career  more  than  30 
tions  fall  during  January  and  Feb-  years  ago  as  a  newspapierboy  in 
ruary.  Chicago.  What  was  supposed  to 

“6.  Operate  entirely  by  direct  a  one-day  job  for  the  Post-Ga- 
mail.  Employ  no  outside  sales-  zette  back  in  July,  1934,  became 
men.  Exclude  road  men  and  other  ^  19-year  career  in  the  cireulation 
outside  employes  from  mail  sub-  department, 
scription  duties.  ■ 

‘The  Journal  theory  is  that  a  Ak-Sar-B©n  Awcirds 
yearly  paid-in-advance  subscription  Omaha,  Neb. 

in  what  they  call  their  ‘active’  ter-  Ak-Sar-Ben,  Nebraska  civic  or- 


ritory  should  be  handled  at  a  price  ganization,  will  recognize  out- 
equivalent  to  their  wholesale  rate  standing  service  by  newspapers  to 
to  carriers.  Beyond  2nd  zones  agriculture  by  a  yearly  series  of 
and  in  all  places  where  carrier  awards.  Prizes  of  $100  and  a 
delivery  is  available,  as  same  as  bronze  plaque  will  be  given  in 
retail  carrier  price.  each  of  five  divisions.  The  first 

“Their  promotion  has  resulted  presentations  will  be  made  at  the 
in  placing  the  bulk  of  their  yearly  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
expirations  in  the  first  8  or  10  Press  Association  here  April  23, 
weeks  of  the  year.  They  offer  a  1954.  Newspapers  must  be  a 
special  bargain  price  in  April  of  member  of  the  association  to  be 
$5.00  to  January  1 — then  they  con-  eligible  for  the  awards. 
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Growth  Center  Gets 
Its  Own  Doily  Paper 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  signed  volume  contracts  for  space 
Two  ONE-TIME  weekly  publish-  within  hours  after  the  new  daily 
ers  will  launch  a  daily  newspaper  was  announced  on  Sept.  10,  Mr. 


Delaware's 


Capital  Gets 
Its  First  Doily 


here  Sept.  28  to  serve  a  vast  es-  lessen  said.  A  favorable  tide  of 
tablished  area  of  homes  and  stores  mailed  subscriptions  and  of  per- 


dcscribed  as  a  “city  within  a  me-  sonally  placed  orders  brought  to 


tropolis.”  the  office  also  resulted.  by  a  partner,  Stanley  Wilson,  who 

The  daily,  to  appear  five  eve-  Charles  L.  blicholson,  with  Long  went  to  Turlock  when  the  Jessen- 
nings  a  week,  will  be  called  News-  Islands  Newsday  for  its  first  five  Brown  combine  acquired  the  Citi- 
Life,  it  is  announced  by  Lowell  E«  years,  is  NewsLife’s  general  man-  zen.  Incidentally,  Mr.  lessen  is  a 
lessen,  editor  and  publisher.  Tne  RSer.  He  also  is  in  charge  of  all  past  president,  now,  of  CNPA. 
daily  succeeds  the  long-established  advertising  departments.  Renaming  of  the  paper  here  was 

Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  issued  twice  Don  Payne,  circulation  manager,  in  line  with  a  desire  to  emphasize 


by  a  partner,  Stanley  Wilson,  who 
went  to  Turlock  when  the  Jessen- 
Brown  combine  acquired  the  Citi- 


Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  issued  twice 


weekly  in  Beverly  Hills  and  West-  is  building  a  carrier  organization 
wood  and  weekly  in  the  Wilshire  pf  lo  260  and  has  a  staff  that 


district  nearby.  includes  six  district  men. 

The  total  area  to  be  served  com-  Gal  Wood,  managing  editor,  was 
prises  263,000  persons  and  shop-  in  a  similar  role  with  the  Pasadena 
ping  districts  in  which  are  located  (Calif.)  Independent  when  that 


Renaming  of  the  paper  here  was 
in  line  with  a  desire  to  emphasize 
the  rebuilding  operation  under  way 
and  the  departure  from  the  free- 
distribution  era,  Mr.  lessen  said. 


Gal  Wood,  managing  editor,  was  Also,  two  nearby  dailies  are  named 
in  a  similar  role  with  the  Pasadena  Citizen. 


ping  districts  in  which  are  located  (Calif.)  Independent  when  that  “NewsLife  is  different,  descrip- 
establishments  bearing  the  nation’s  paper  went  from  triweekly  to  daily  tive  and  modern  and  gives  a  lift, 
top  retailers,  Mr.  lessen  reports,  publication.  It  indicates  the  type  of  paper  we 


He  and  his  associate,  Roy 


Brown,  describe  this  region  as  “one  direction  of  Andrew  Post,  former- 
of  the  17  major  independent,  self-  iy  of  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


sufficient  areas  that  comprise  the 


iblication.  It  indicates  the  type  of  paper  we 

Classified  is  expanding  under  the  plan,”  he  declared, 
rection  of  Andrew  Post,  former-  The  selection  was  difficult.  There 
of  Bayonne,  N.  J.  are  120  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 

The  new  daily  will  have  United  pers  in  Los  Angeles  County  and 


automobile-age  metropolis  known  Press  news  service  and  United  the  only  customary  newspaper 


as  Los  Angeles.” 

Goal  Defined  plant  has  been  on  large-scale  ^  Name  With  Zing 

“The  goal  is  to  provide  local  equipment  h^  bwT  rea^rranged  ^  general  discus- 

coverage  in  the  area  where  the  ThI  s'®"  attended  by  Max  Ruthman 

families  are  interested,”  Mr.  Jes-  and  L.  J.  Rubin  of  Gilman,  Nicoll 

sen  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “This  „  _  &  Ruthman,  the  paper’s  advertis- 


Press  Newspictures.  Mechanically,  name  not  in  use  was  Chronicle. 


A  Name  With  Zing 
It  was  during  a  general  discus- 


is  a  fabulous  area.  Here  are  the  representatives,  that  Mr.  Jes- 

K — ; _ capacity  operations  from  the  start. 


&  Ruthman,  the  paper’s  advertis- 


homes  of  great  stars  in  entertain¬ 
ment  and  leaders  in  other  fields. 
This  is  a  silk  stocking  market.  Yet, 
like  people  everywhere,  the  resi- 


Columnists  Form  Queue 


Mr.  lessen  said  he  has  averaged  stressed. 


sen  suddenly  proposed  the  name. 
“We  wanted  a  name  with  zing,” 


10  calls  daily  from^  people  who  Brown  is  a  past  president 


dents  of  this  area  like  home  life,  become  movie  critics.  ^  He  gf  National  Editorial  Association. 


like  to  have  respect  in  their  home  received  numerous  applications  jessen  is  now  eighth  district 


community,  and  like  to  have  their  from  would-be  columnists  of  all  director,  NEA.  His  older  daughter. 


privacy  respected.” 

Mr.  Jessen  and  Mr.  Brown  pur- 


Dianne,  recently  married  Richard 


He  believes  the  basics  of  news  Foster,  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 


cha^d  thrBeverlV  Hills  athKn  fhe  same  as  General  for  Northern  California, 

—J  -nei'-.-j - T-.t.  those  of  the  weekly  Hoitville  Trib-  jg  United  Press  in  San 


^  affili^ed  Mwspapers  l^t  Feb-  which  he  purchased  with  $500  Francisco  A  swond  daiiehler 
™ary.  The  Citizen  had  been  cash,  a  vacant  lot,  and  a  note  for  SorX  JesVen  Tnow  stud^^^^^ 
changed  over  from  a  magazine  to  *caoo  Now*  u;ac  <.ssi.ntiaiiv  lessen,  is  now  siuoying 

a  tabloid  newsnaoer  in  1923  bv  N^ws  also  was  essentially  journalism  at  the  University  of 

a  uDioia  Mwspaper  in  iyzj  oy  believes,  when  he  was  Nevada 


n  n  1  t  ■  J  ,1.1  ‘ne  Same,  nc  oeiieves,  wnen  ne  was  Nevada 
late  "will  koMrs^.'^Since'lwS  own-  o  Mr.  Brown,  president  of  Cali- 


late  Will  Roeers  Since  1935  own-  Mr,  Brown,  president  Ot  Lali- 

ership  had  Sen  in  the  hands  of  ^S'^SanaSie^°Idhor^of^the'^Tn  Newspapers,  Inc.,  continues 

the  Rogers  family  with  Bill  Rogers  ™  nf  publisher  of  the  Independent- 

-  -  —  Pedro  News  and  of  the  subse-  Journal  but  will  be  here  intermit- 

quentl^y  merged  News-Pilot,  1925  tently  during  the  development 


among  publishers.  The  Citizen 
abandon^  tabloid  for  full-size  in 
195.3  and  a  few  years  ago  absorbed 


195.3  and  a  few  years  ago  absorbed  weeklv  publisher  wK 

its  onlv  local  comnetitor  the  ..  7  puDiisner  Wishard  Brown,  is  business  man- 

n  /  O  ff  D  rne  — “primarily  to  learn  the  business  a„cr  of  the  Independent- Journal 

Beverly  Hills  Bulletin.  ioin^H  thP  n=.i;f«rn:,  independent  Journal. 


Paid  List  Developed 


side” — he  joined  the  CaJifornia 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


When  the  new  owners  took  over  and  first  met  CNPA’s  president, 
circulation  was  mostly  on  a  free-  Roy  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  had  been 


distribution  basis  with  6,800  “vo-  an  auto  salesman  until  1921  when  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

luntary  collect”  subscribers.  Today  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  San-  Le  Progres  Du  Saguenay,  weekly 
there  are  12,500  paid  subscribers  ger  Herald.  He  turned  newspaper  newspaper  founded  in  1887,  is 
at  25  cents  monthly.  The  guaran-  operator  and  then,  in  1937,  sold  again  a  daily  publication, 
teed  distribution  figure  when  the  the  weekly  and  became  publisher  The  French-language  paper  serv- 
paper  goes  daily  is  25,000.  That’s  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Journal,  ing  Lake  St.  John  and  the  Sague- 

the  first  step  toward  a  goal  of  now  the  Independent-Journal,  nay  region  presented  a  16-page 

serving  the  entire  area  on  a  paid  building  that  paper’s  circulation  regular  edition  and  a  64-page  sup- 

subscription  basis,  Mr.  Jessen  ad-  from  an  approximate  4,000  to  plement  on  Sept  5  to  mark  the 


Saguenay  Region 
Has  a  Daily  Again 

Chicoutimi,  Que. 
Le  Progres  Du  Saguenay,  weekly 


Dover,  Del. 

A  new  daily  newspaper  was  es¬ 
tablished  here  Sept.  14. 

The  Delaware  State  News,  a 
weekly  since  1904,  started  evening 
publication  on  a  Monday  through 
Friday  basis. 

The  Sept.  14  issue  was  the  first 
daily  in  the  capital  city  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  state.  And  Delaware  is 
the  last  of  the  48  states  to  have  a 
daily  newspaper  in  its  state  cap¬ 
ital. 

Although  a  semi-weekly  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Dover  in  1799  and 
there  have  been  12  other  papers  is¬ 
sued  in  the  150-year  period  since, 
there  has  never  been  a  daily  pub¬ 
lication  attempted. 

Owners  and  co-publishers  of  the 
new  daily  are  two  men  with  varied 
newspaper  background  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

Bernard  J.  (Jack)  Smyth  was 
for  the  past  seven  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Renovo  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record.  Mr.  Smyth,  37,  is 
a  native  of  Renovo.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  newspaper  property 
there  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Army.  Before  that  he  had  man¬ 
aged  the  family  retail  jewelry  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  hometown.  Mr.  Smyth 
is  editor  as  well  as  co-publisher  of 
the  new  daily.  He  still  owns  the 
Renovo  property,  but  plans  to 
sell  it. 

His  co-publisher.  Bill  Smith,  has 
been  connected  with  newspapers 
since  he  started  as  a  carnerboy  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  his  hometown. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  employed 
on  papers  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York  City,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

He  has  also  been  part-owner  of 
papers  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  and 
Milford,  Conn.  He  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier  in  order  to 
become  copublisher  and  business 
manager  of  the  Delaware  State 
News. 

The  co-publishers  also  own  the 
Dover  Independent,  a  weekly. 
Jack  W.  Beach  continues  as  editor 
and  general  manager  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  He  will  also  work  in  the 
ad  department  of  the  new  daily. 

James  E.  Miller,  former  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaperman  and  New 
York  magazine  editor,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Delaware 
State  News. 


subscription  basis,  Mr.  Jessen  ad¬ 


ded.  Charter  subscribers  to  News-  16,000  plus. 


Life  are  offered  October  and  No-  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Jessen  bought 


occasion. 

Le  Progres  was  a  daily  newspa- 


vember  service  for  $1.  Then  the  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal  “on  per  from  1928  to  1933 


price  will  become  $1  monthly.  a  $3,000  loan”  and  developed  a  ’  With  its  return  to  the  daily  field, 
_  Advertisingwise,  six  of  the  ma-  2,000  circulation  to  more  than  the  newspaper  resumed  member- 
)or  merchandisers  of  the  area  had  5,000.  The  Journal  is  now  operated  ship  in  the  Canadian  Press. 


With  its  return  to  the  daily  field. 
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Situations  Wanted 


Washington. 

Newspaper  trained  employes  in 
almost  every  editorial  category  are 
available  for  employment  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  let-out  of  80  workers  in 
the  U.  S.  Information  Agency. 
Those  spared  in  the  economy 
shakeup  have  raised  a  fund  of 
$250  to  place  “job  wanted”  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  their  behalf. 


\ 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Pyle-Boyle-like  Writing 
on  Post-Truce  Korea 

By  Professor  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  LONG  WAY  ROUND,  by  Pat 
Kr.ink.  Philadrli>tiia  and  Ni-w  York: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  221  pp.  $3. 

You  come  to  know  Ko-Chip 
personally  in  this  book.  Ko-Chip 
and  Korea.  For  he  typifies  the  hope 
to  cleanse  the  cauldron  of  misery 
— “the  war-made,  man-made  mis¬ 
ery” — that  is  Korea.  Ko-Chip  is 
the  13-year-old  head  of  a  family 
in  the  post-truce  rubble.  He  may 
have  b^n  a  child  a  year  before 
Red  bombs  killed  his  parents.  But 
in  the  full-draught  smelting  of  in¬ 
vasion,  hLs  metal  came  fast  and 
firm.  He  is  a  child  who  is  all  of  a 
man. 

Ko-Chip  bargains  shrewdly  for 
cotton  and  works  hard  at  weaving 
with  his  household  of  two  sisters, 
aged  11  and  15.  When  the  50-year- 
old  loom  breaks,  you  watch  him 
face  that  problem  in  a  land  of  no 
replacements — and  the  problems 
of  his  younger  sister’s  tuberculosis 
and  of  his  older  sister's  hungry, 
desperate  pull  into  prostitution. 
War  either  matures  children  quick¬ 
ly,  or  destroys  them. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Destruction  is  worse  in  Korea 
than  in  the  Berlin  of  1945,”  Mr. 
Frank  writes.  “But  the  people  are 
worth  saving,”  he  declares.  And  his 
reportorial  book  of  logically  dis¬ 
cursive  cases  makes  you  believe  it. 
You  watch  naked  children  grub  in 
the  filth  of  Pusan,  their  bellies 
bloated  with  starvation.  You  see 
bomb-pocked  streets  eddy  with  the 
sick,  the  leprous,  and  the  muti¬ 
lated.  Gutters  are  market  places 
where  debased  currency  bargains 
for  rotted  fruit,  where  penury  begs 
or  steals. 

Ever  since  the  first  Communist 
drive,  when  a  million  refugees  fled 

IWHAVSNIW  IN  BUSINiSS 
WHAT  DOTS  IT  MTAN  p 


into  the  Pusan  perimeter,  this  has 
been  Korea,  Mr.  Frank  points  out 
with  cases.  “But  it  is  not  the  Korea 
that  can  be,”  he  urges,  “for  the 
tragedy  and  rottenness  have  rea¬ 
sons  and  remedies;  they  are  cur¬ 
able.”  Reasons  for  stopping  ag¬ 
gression,  and  rebuilding  from  the 
destruction  it  cost,  symbolizes  the 
West’s  esprit  and  capacity  for 
sustaining  freedom  in  the  world. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Books  like  this,  particularly  of 
post-truce  Korea  by  experienced 
correspondents,  seem  peculiarly 
significant.  Neither  global  nor 
.American  impacts  of  the  Korean 
war  against  Russian  mercenaries 
seem  fully  clear  to  a  large  part  of 
the  public.  In  a  radio  interview- 
before  the  truce,  1  heard  a  re¬ 
turned  GI  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  war  in  Korea,  and  he  re¬ 
plied: 

“I  don’t  think  Korea  is  worth 
fighting  for — it's  just  a  barren  pen¬ 
insula.”  And  there  the  commenta¬ 
tor  let  the  answer  rest! 

A  barren  peninsula  was  hardly 
the  issue  in  Korea.  Readers  dis¬ 
cover  the  full  meaning  of  Korea 
— or  of  any  world  situation — by 
seeing  careful  mosaics  of  partic¬ 
ular.  humanized  incidents.  Few  of 
us  could  visualize  from  statistics 
the  tragedy  of  two  million  men 
and  women  tortured  by  Nazis. 

We  understood  it  when  report¬ 
ers  let  us  see  a  little  man  in  a 
brown  suit  and  balding  head,  like 
many  we  knew,  dying  by  modern 
wrack  in  a  gray  house  in  Munich 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  while  it 
was  raining  outside.  We  under¬ 
stand  Korea,  and  its  role  in  our 
own  lives,  from  specific  cases  in 
books  like  the  “Long  Way  Round.” 
When  enough  of  them  fit  authen¬ 
tically  and  humanly  together,  his¬ 


tory  and  statistics  come  alive. 

In  this  book,  by  instance,  you  Jim  JjUCCIS  EclinS 
realize  why  “those  little  attacks 

and  counterattacks”  during  and  OOiQIGrS  \^IiulllU.(uG 
near  “the  peace  talks”  were  neces-  Jim  G.  Lucas,  war  correspond- 
sary  and  vital.  All  Summer  long  ent  for  the  Scripps-Howard  News- 
the  enemy  had  been  inching  up  papers,  was  honored  Sept.  9  by  the 
closer  to  the  main  line  of  resist-  U.  S.  7th  Infantry  Division,  de- 
ance.  If  they  breached  it,  the  road  fenders  of  Old  Baldy  Mountain  and 
to  Seoul  would  be  open.  If  for  a  Porkchop  Ridge  in  the  Korean 
third  time  the  Communists  took  War,  for  “the  most  outstanding 
Seoul,  the  peace  talks  might  easily  portrayal  of  the  American  soldier 
collapse,  aggression  might  again  in  Korea.” 

run  riot,  with  lowered  esprit  ai  A  citation  presented  to  Mr. 
the  front  and  at  home.  Lucas  by  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  G. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  Panmun-  Trudeau  said  in  part: 
jom  conferences,  a  Chinese  bat-  “To  you,  Jim,  goes  our  appre- 
talion  had  overrun  an  outpost  and  ciation  for  your  comradeship.  So 
were  re-forming  to  attack  the  long  as  the  sands  of  the  hour- 
MLR.  An  air  strike  of  napalm  glass  (Division  shoulder  patch) 
started  the  counterattack.  And  that  flow,  you  will  have  our  friendship 
evening  a  small  UN  force  captured  and  gratitude.” 
the  outpost.  It  was  a  “little  action,” 

that  stopped  a  months-long  move  understanding.  . 

to  set  the  whole  front  to  blazing.  have  real  y  under- 

^  ^  ^  stood  the  Napoleonic  Wars  with- 

,  .  out  Tolstoy’s  “War  and  Peace”— 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


I  V  ar«  woM  hlghc— 

located  on  one  tide  of  Iho  j 
unit  Inttood  of  tho  four  comonu 
|*ttandard  op  Hoodlinor  proMO* 
|THI  eO$$  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

[  1535  $.  Paulina  Sf..  Clilcafli^,  m.ij 


A  correspondent’s  life  is  “so 


the  waiting,  fearing,  exulting,  ami 


glamorous.  Pat  Frank  tells  simply  individual  dyings?  Could  even 
fliglif  over  the  Pacific  in  j^ose  who  bled  in  their  personal 
the  bomb  bay  of  an  LB-30.  Ulti-  ^oks  have  fully  realized  the  Nor- 
mately  he  got  to  sleep.  He  awak-  beachhead.  Iwo  Jima.  or 

ened  wdh  the  navigator  shaking  Heartbreak  Ridge  without  Irwin 
his  shoulder.  Frank  saw  that  the  sbaw’s  “Young  Lions,”  Pat  Frank’s 
mans  face  was  wet  and  waxen,  g^nie 

Pyle.  Hal  Bovle.  and  gifted  col- 
pletely.  Why,  he  couldn  t  then  un-  leagues? 

deretand.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  Who  can  now  understand  the  job 

Up  at  the  cockpit,  he  noticed  without  newspaper 

that  the  pilot  .s  face  too  was  strain-  ^id^bars  to  fleshen  communiques, 
ed  and  tense.  Muscles  and  veins  on  without  eye-witness  accounts 
the  radio  operators  nwk  were  ui^^  this  to  show  that  war  is  no 
^rded  as  he  called  into  his  mike,  record  of  mass  battles  and  signa- 
The  navigator  pointed  to  the  right  t^^es?  War  is  the  tragedy  and 
outboard  engine.  The  propeller  triumph  of  men  and  women  and 
was  still  and  ere^,  like  an  ad-  children — of  flesh-and-blood  caiis- 
monishing  finger.  The  camouflage  gj  effects,  remedies  and  cures, 
paint  was  burned  from  the  wmp.  Frank  makes  that  clear. 

Frank  was  still  deaf,  and  the  pilot  ^fter  covering  two  wars  and  post- 
wrote  on  hi.s  pad:  truce  Korea,  he  concludes  that 

We  caught  fire  at  10, MO.  Dove  -tb^  free  world  cannot  be  defeated. 


to  800  to  put  it  out.  Forgot  to 
wake  you.  Sorry.” 


.  .  .  Our  enemies  might  by  enorm¬ 
ous  effort  push  us  out  of  Korea. 


Frank  knew  then  why  his  ears  Berlin,  drive  across  France 

had  conked  out.  jbe  Channel.  .  .  -  But  they  can- 

*  *  *  not  do  all  those  things  at  once.  As 

Mr.  Frank  writes  revealingly  of  long  as  we  stick  together,  their 
Syngman  Rhee — whose  salary  as  position  is  hopeless.” 

President  of  Korea  is  less  than  “That  is  all  I  learned  on  my 
that  of  a  private  in  the  United  latest  assignment,”  he  writes — that 
States  Army.  All  his  life,  Rhee  has  and  the  living  album  of  instance.' 
fought  for  his  country’s  independ-  to  make  Korea  understandable, 
ence.  “He  still  fights  on,”  Mr.  “But  that  is  all,  really,  that  I  need 
Frank  declares,  “for  his  battle  i.s  to  know,”  he  observes, 
not  yet  won,  and  he  is,  perhaps.  a 

world  determined  man  in  this  4^  Admission 

At  Seoul  one  day,  Rhee  and  As  lAPA  MomborS 
Frank  listened  to  B-29’s  throb  James  B.  Canel,  manager  of  In- 
overhead  to  bomb  North  Korea,  ter  American  Press  Association,  has 
Rhee  blew  tensely  on  the  tips  of  submitted  to  the  board  of  directon 
his  fingers.  Mr.  Frank  asked  about  47  new  applications  for  member- 
it  afterward.  .ship.  Approval  of  all  would  in- 

“Forty  years  ago,”  an  aide  told  crease  the  list  to  276  periodicals 
him,  “Japanese  secret  police  burned  and  individuals  of  the  United 
bamboo  slivers  under  his  finger-  States  and  Latin  America.  TN 
nails.  Now,  whenever  he  is  excited,  Association’s  annual  meeting  will 
he  blows  on  his  nails.”  take  place  in  Mexico  City,  Oct. 

Vivid  incidents  abound  in  this  8-12. 
book  of  strong  empathy — incidents  The  previous  high,  since  lAPA 

of  war  and  postwar,  of  the  back-  became  a  dues-financed  organiza- 
wash  in  Korea,  and  of  Hongkong,  tion  in  1950,  was  reached  at  the 
Bangkok  and  Istanbul.  It  makes  October  1952  meeting  in  Chicago 
good  reading — and  singularly  clear  when  there  were  250  members. 
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The  Journal-Constitution 
^  is  dedicated 
to  the  Youth  of  Georgia 


Constitution  to  have  a  part  in  the  4-H  Club 
efforts  of  our  state  and  just  as  the  4-H  pledge 
is  to  clearer  thinking,  greater  loyalty,  larger 
service  and  better  living,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  our 
Georgia  youth. 

Year  'round  services  in  the  public  interest 
are  good  reasons  why  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  is  read  and  respected  by  nearly 
half-a-million  subscribers. 


In  the  belief  that  the  future  of  Georgia 
and  the  nation  lies  in  the  l^ands  of  today’s 
youth.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  a  $10,000  cottage  to  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  Georgia  at  the  Rock  Eagle  Center 
near  Eatonton.  James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  made  the  presentation. 

We  consider  it  an  honor  for  The  Journal- 


^tlanla  Sotnmal 


Ocorflio  Morkal  Cevcrog* 
HfwrM  AvoilaW*  on  RvqiMtt. 
Writ*: 

Notional  Advortifinfl  Dopurtwnt 
Til*  AHooto  Joontol  Coo»titMti*n 
Arionto,  O*orgio 
A*pf  **nt*rf  by'  KoNy-Smith  Co. 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
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Seminars  On  Classified 
And  Circulation  Added 


Plans  for  seven  seminars  for 
newspaper  men  and  women,  in¬ 
cluding  news  and  business  execu¬ 
tives,  were  announced  this  week 
by  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University.  The 
schedule  lists  more  programs  than 
in  any  previous  year  and  covers  a 
wider  range  of  newspaper  interests. 

The  Institute,  a  center  for  the 
improvement  of  newspapers,  has 
served  915  newspaper  executives 
and  staff  members  during  the  past 
seven  years.  The  programs,  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  round-table  basis  and 
limited  to  27  members  each,  are 
open  to  all  daily  papers. 

Seminars  for  1953-54  follow: 

Circulation — One  week  start¬ 
ing  Nov.  30  for  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  their  assistants. 

City  Editors — ^Two  weeks  start¬ 
ing  Dec.  7  for  city  editors  and 
their  assistants. 

Publishers  and  Editors  —  Two 
weeks  starting  Jan.  18  for  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  supervision  of 
all  departments  on  newspapers  un¬ 
der  50,000  circulation. 

Pictures  —  Two  weeks  starting 
Feb.  15  for  newspaper  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  title,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  use  of  pictures. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  —  Two  weeks  starting 
March  15  for  managing  editors, 
assistant  managing  editors,  news 
editors  and  others  with  similar 
responsibilities. 

O-assified  Advertising  —  One 
week  starting  April  5  for  classified 
advertising  managers  and  their  as¬ 
sistants. 

Management  and  Costs — One 
week  starting  May  24  for  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  the  business 
success  of  newspapers  of  not  more 
than  50,000  circulation. 

The  circulation  and  classified 
advertising  programs  are  being  of¬ 
fered  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  picture  seminar  was  sched¬ 
uled  because  of  the  expressed  de¬ 
sire  of  many  editors  to  reexamine 
this  field  in  relation  to  television. 


J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director 
of  the  Institute,  said  nominations 
should  reach  the  Institute  at  least 
six  weeks  before  the  opening  date 
of  a  program. 

Requirements  for  admission  to 
Institute  programs  are  at  least  five 
years’  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  nomination  by  the 
newspajier  on  which  the  applicant 
is  employed.  The  fee  for  a  one- 
week  program,  including  a  room 
and  meals,  is  $180.  For  a  two- 
week  program  the  fee  is  $360. 

Nomination  forms  and  full  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Director,  American 
Press  Institute,  Journalism  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

The  programs  will  be  planned 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Curtis  and 
Walter  Everett,  associate  director 
of  the  Institute.  Ben  Reese,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  will  again  take  an 
active  part  in  all  Institute  affairs. 

Sevellon  Brown,  publisher  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  is  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.  Other  members  are 
John  H.  Carter,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era;  Turner  Catledge,  New 
York  Times;  Loyal  D.  Hotchkiss, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal;  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  B.  M.  Mc- 
Kelway,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 
Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News;  Louis  Seltzer,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press;  Carl  K.  Stuart, 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  and  M.  H.  Williams, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette. 

m 

62-In.  in  Cleveland 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  begun 
the  use  of  narrower  newsprint. 
New  width  of  rolls  is  62  inches, 
instead  of  64. 
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Boston  Post  Adds 
ColoToto  Magazine 

Boston 

A  new  color-gravure  magazine 
will  appear  with  the  Sunday  issue 
of  the  Boston  Post,  beginning  Oct. 
11,  according  to  an  announcement 
this  week  by  Publisher  John  Fox 
and  General  Manager  McHenry 
Browne. 

The  magazine,  replacing  the 
present  tabloid  supplement  printed 
by  letterpress,  will  be  printed  by 
Neo  Gravure  Printing  Company, 
of  Weehawken,  N.  J.  A  $500,000 
contract  for  that  service  was  signed 
last  week. 

Editorial  content  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  remain  New  England  in 
flavor,  with  local  editing  by  Post 
staffers.  Advertising  space  will  be 
available  in  full  color,  duotone 
and  monotone  in  standard  page 
sizes.  Closing  date  for  color  ads 
will  be  28  days  in  advance  of 
publication. 

Seattle  Times  History 
Series  Used  in  Book 

Seattle,  Wash. 
From  newspaper  feature  into 
book  was  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  Seattle  Times’  “100-Years- 
Ago”  series,  running  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Section  since  1946. 
Recently  88  of  the  approximately 
150  articles  and  cover  illustrations 
appeared  in  a  book,  “Washington’s 
Yesterdays,”  published  by  Binfords 
&  Mort  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Times  began  the  series  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  approach  of 
Seattle’s  centennial  observance  in 
November,  1951,  and  continued 
because  the  state  was  celebrating 
its  territorial  centennial  this  year. 
Parker  McAllister,  staff  artist,  did 
extensive  research  on  costumes, 
accessories  and  living  conditions  of 
a  century  ago  and  used  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  background  for 
water  color  paintings  depicting 
historic  events  in  the  settling  of 
Washington.  A  number  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  geared  to  articles  by 
Lucile  McDonald,  feature  writer 
on  the  Times  Magazine. 

■ 

President  Quirino 
Cites  J.  B.  Bidder 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Joseph  B.  Ridder,  publisher  of 
San  Jose  News  and  Mercury,  is 
recipient  of  a  citation  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Elpidio  Quirino  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

The  tribute  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  stories  by  Frank  Sauliere 
presenting  facts  which  cleared 
Consul-General  Benigno  Pidlaoan 
of  charges  of  criminal  assault  on 
a  Russion  girl  in  San  Francisco. 

The  citation  was  “in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  service  of 
Joseph  B.  Ridder  in  promoting 
American-Filipino  friendship  on 
the  West  Coast  and  pursuing  his 
profession  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  American  Press  by  presenting 
both  sides  of  every  issue.” 


75  Dailies  Save 
$3,260,918 
By  Coltimn  Cut 

Seventy-five  newspapers,  ranging 
from  under-25,000  to  over-100,000 
in  circulation,  report  aggregate 
savings  of  $3,260,918  annually  by 
reduction  in  column  width  below 
12  picas. 

The  same  papers,  according  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  report  annual 
savings  of  25,083  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

Thirty  dailies  of  over-100,000 
circulation  reported  annual  savings 
of  $2,683,949  and  20,563  tons. 
Next  largest  savings  is  recorded 
by  25  papers  of  between  50,000 
and  100,000  circulation:  $435,518 
and  3,407  tons. 

The  11  reporting  papers  in  the 
25,000-50,000  bracket  saved  $88,- 
634  and  701  tons;  nine  in  the 
smallest  class  saved  $52,817  and 
412  tons. 

Latest  large-city  newspapers  to 
join  the  11 ’/a -pica  group  are  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  and  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

■ 

3-D  Promotion  Film 
At  Minnesota  Fair 

Minneapolis. 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  ventured  into  the  3-D  movie 
field  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 
and  played  to  a  capacity  crowd  ef 
more  than  40,000  viewers. 

The  1 6-mm.  movie,  produced  by 
the  Star  and  Tribune  promotion 
department  and  narrated  by 
George  Grim,  Tribune  columnist, 
showed  nine  members  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  staff  pursuing  their 
specialized  writing  jobs. 

Viewers  watched  the  two-minute 
film  through  special  glasses  built 
into  peepholes  at  the  back  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune’s  fair  informa¬ 
tion  booth. 

■ 

Double  Anniversary 
Edition  in  Hagerstown 

Hagerstown,  Md. 
The  Herald  -  Mail  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Morning  Herald 
and  Daily  Mail  published  a  100- 
page  anniversary  edition  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  edition  on  SepL 
13  to  mark  the  80th  annivers^ 
of  the  Herald  and  125th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Mail. 

Tlie  Mail  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  on  July  4,  1828.  The  Her¬ 
ald  was  merged  with  the  Mail  in 
1919. 

■ 

Donates  Plant  Site 

Anderson,  S.  C. 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  Independent,  has  donated 
a  large  site  for  location  of  a  mil- 
lion-dollar  textile  plant  at  Starr, 
near  here.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
three  incorporators  of  Starr  Indus¬ 
trial  Buildings,  Inc.  which  will 
seek  stock  subscriptions. 
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BETHUEHEM 

steel 


State  Fair  Arena,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Wm.  Henley  Deitrick  was  the  architect;  Matthew  Nowicki,  consultant;  Severud,  Elstad  &  Krueger,  consulting 
engineers;  Wm.  Muirhcad  Construction  Co.,  general  contractor.  Arena  owned  by  State  Fair  Division,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 


State  Fair  Arena  at  Raleigh,  N.  C 
Wins  Architectural  Honors 


Here  is  a  structure  that  architects  con¬ 
sider  among  the  most  unusual  build¬ 
ings  of  our  time.  It  is  the  new  arena  at 
the  State  Fair  Grounds.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

This  steel-and-concrete  showplace  is 
a  bold  departure  from  conventional  de¬ 
sign.  It  measures  about  300  feet  wide 
by  300  feet  long,  with  an  inverted-V 
.ibutment  at  each  end.  From  these  abut¬ 
ments  the  sides  flare  upward  and  out¬ 
ward,  rising  to  a  height  of  almost  SH) 
feet  at  midpoint. 

In  recognition  of  its  striking  and 
original  architecture,  the  pavilion  has 
been  awarded  the  Engineering  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York,  and  an  Honor  Award  for 
outstanding  architectural  design  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  building  is  its  gently  curved  roof. 


supported  entirely  by  Bethlehem  steel 
cables.  These  cables,  zinc-coated  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  corrosion,  form  a  criss-cross 
pattern  of  6-ft  by  6-ft  squares,  and  are 
securely  anchored  to  the  framework  of 
the  structure  and  fastened  together  at 
points  of  intersection.  Bolt-clipped  to 
the  cables  are  corrugated  metal  sheets 
which,  with  the  topping,  constitute  a 
roof  unusually  light  in  weight. 

This  ingenious  application  of  steel 
bridge  cable— a  member  of  Bethlehem’s 
wire  rope  family  — made  feasible  a 
sturdy  roof  that  blends  perfectly  with 
the  clean,  sweeping  lines  of  the  walls. 
It  has  already  aroused  widespread  in¬ 
terest  and  may  very  possibly  suggest  a 
new  trend  in  design  and  construaion. 


How  the  overhead  network  of  strong  steel 
cables  looked  during  construction  work. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


INP  Gets  1st  Pictures 
Of  the  1st  Atomic  Sub 


By  James  L  Collings 

Now  HEAR  THIS - 

O.  K.,  so  you’ve  rightfully 
squawked  before,  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer,  about  injudicious  inter¬ 
ference  and  censorship  on  the  pan 
of  the  armed  forces,  but  you  have 
to  admit  the  Navy  and  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  cooperated  on 
this  one. 

Ask  Ed  Stein,  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  and  Frank 
Jurkoski,  staffer.  They’ll  tell  you 
the  cooperation  they  received  was 
responsible  for  INP  coming  up 
with  the  first  pictures  of  the  first 
atomic  submarine. 

The  background  for  this  pleas¬ 
ant  switch  shaped  up  recently 
when  the  wire  service  and  at  least 
one  national  magazine  made  pic¬ 
tures  from  river-anchored  boats 
outside  the  boatyard  where  the 
submarine  was  being  built. 

These  bertha-distant  shots,  an 
IN  Per  explained,  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  especially  interesting  or 
newsworthy,  so  Mr.  Stein  did  the 
obvious  and  the  direct — he  asked 
about  the  possibilities  of  making 
the  pictures  inside  the  yard,  where 
the  submarine  might  be  recognized 
as  a  submarine. 

Ask  the  Pentagon 

The  editor  was  advised  by  IN  P’s 
Washington  bureau  to  make  an 
official  request  to  the  Pentagon. 
To  Commander  Slade  Cutter,  U.S. 
Navy  Public  Information  office, 
specifically. 

The  request  was  day-lettered  to 
Washington,  and  within  hours 
Commander  Cutter  phoned  .Mr. 
Stein  to  tell  him  he  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  ahead  with  the  job.  It 
was  understood  between  them  that 
all  pictures  made  would  be  passed 
on  by  the  Defense  Department. 

The  rest  was  pretty  much  up  to 
Frank.  He  took  off  for  Groton, 
Conn.,  the  submarine  yard,  where 


he  made  26  black-and-whites  of 
actual  construction  on  the  Navy’s 
newest  nautical  weapon. 

“They  were  very  cooperative,” 
he  said.  “They  let  me  do  what  I 
pleased,  and  they  even  put  a  crane 
at  my  disposal  for  the  elevation 
shots.  I  just  told  them  where  to 
swing  me.  That’s  about  all  there 
was  to  it.” 

When  Frank  returned  to  New 
York  the  same  evening,  his  nega¬ 
tives  were  processed  and  three  sets 
of  contacts  were  printed.  Two  sets 
were  sent  to  Washington.  The 
negatives  and  the  third  set  were 
kept  in  the  home  office. 

8  Shots  Killed 

The  following  p.m.,  INP  was 
told  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  18  of  the  26  were  O.  K.  for 
publication.  The  balance  were 
killed  on  the  usual  grounds — secur¬ 
ity  reasons.  The  contacts  of  these 
eight  negatives  were  destroyed  at 
the  New  York  office  and  the  nega¬ 
tives  themselves  sent  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

“It  was  a  great  job  by  a  good 
photographer,  and  a  compliment 
to  the  Defense  Department,  which 
certainly  pulled  out  all  the  stops 
in  moving  fast  and  cooperating 
with  our  request,”  said  an  INP 
spokesman. 

Foaming  Beer  Picture 
Judged  Best-in-Show 

A  FEATURE  picture  won  for 
Thomas  D.  Stevens  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal  -  Bulletin 
his  second  successive  “best  in 
show”  award  in  the  photo  contest 
of  the  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Assn. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $550  were 
awarded  to  winners  of  photo,  news 
writing  and  typographical  contests 
at  NEAPNEA’s  Fall  meeting  this 
week. 

The  sweepstakes  winner  (,$75) 


I  f  you  have  international  butinast 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  busineu  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Antrallo. 
Anniml  SubscsiptloD  to  U.  S.  $SJ0. 
WrUmtm- 


was  a  humorous  closeup  picture 
showing  a  bartender  blowing  froth 
off  a  gla.ss  of  beer.  In  1952  Mr, 
Stevens  won  the  top  prize  with  a 
closeup  of  a  man  attempting  to  tie 
fishing  flies. 

lohn  Titchen  of  the  Claremont 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle,  took  first 
places  in  both  the  spot  news  and 
the  feature  contests  in  the  “small 
city”  classification. 

Other  first  prize  winners: 

Big  City  features — ^Thomas  D. 
Stevens;  news — Marvin  Richmond, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette;  sports, 
— Jack  O’Connell,  Boston  Globe. 

Small  City  features — John  Tit¬ 
chen,  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle; 
news — Mr,  Titchen;  sports — Ray¬ 
mond  Merrigan,  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript. 

Corolinas  Awards 
Hugh  Morton  of  Wilmington, 
N.  H.  received  the  $100  first  prize 
in  the  contest  of  the  Carol  inas 
Press  Photographers  Association 
for  a  shot  of  Miss  North  Carolina 
1953.  Other  winners:  Charles  H. 
Cooper,  Durham  Morning  Herald; 
Charles  Killebrew,  Rocky  Mount 
Evening  Telegram;  and  George 
Johnson,  Goldsboro  News-Argus. 

Prize  for  Baseball  Shot 

The  Western  League’s  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  baseball  picture 
made  during  August  was  awarded 
to  Dick  Davis,  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Natural  Bridge  at  Night 
A  nighttime  picture  of  the  Na¬ 
tural  Bridge  of  Virginia  was  the 
result  of  planning  by  Dick  Mar- 
tenson,  Sylvania  lighting  engineer, 
and  the  explosion  of  more  than 
300  large  bulbs  by  15  members  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Photographers 
Association.  Twenty-three  expo¬ 
sures  during  an  hour  and  12  min¬ 
utes  were  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

■ 

$135,000  Premium 
In  Insurance  Program 

Canton,  O. 
Improved  insurance  benefits  for 
employes  of  the  Brush-Moore 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  have 
increas^  the  annual  premium  to 
$135,000.  Through  payroll  deduc¬ 
tions  in  1954,  the  employes  will 
contribute  less  than  half. 

All  insured  employes  have  life 
insurance  amounting  to  at  least 
one  year’s  basic  earning  with 
$10,000  as  a  maximum.  Accident 
and  sickness  insurance  Ls  included 
in  proportion  to  basic  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  with  $40  a  week  as  a  max¬ 
imum.  And  for  both  employes  and 
their  qualified  dependents  the  con¬ 
tract  provides  $12  a  day  for  hos¬ 
pital  room  and  board,  $240  for 
other  hospital  charges,  and  surgical 
fees  up  to  $225.  When  an  em¬ 
ploye  retires,  half  of  his  insurance 
will  be  continued  by  Brush-Moore. 

The  present  plan  has  grown 
from  the  initial  insurance  program 
for  Canton  Repository  employes 
in  1917. 


Women's  News 
Editor  Named 
On  Dallas  TH 


uc  (lie  I  trnts 


Pitts 


Dallas,  Tex. 
Managing  Editor  Mason  Walsh 
announced  this  week  that  Miss 
Gail  Pitts  would  be  the  Times 
Herald's  women’s 
news  editor,  a 
new  post. 

The  job  will  be 
o  n  e  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  news  se¬ 
lection  and  co¬ 
ordination,  free¬ 
ing  Fashion  Edi- 
tor  Graydon 
Heartsill,  Food 
Editor  Dorothy 
Sinz,  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Editor 
Margaret  Kane,  and  Society  Editor 
Doris  Allen  of  extraneous  duties 
so  they  could  devote  more  time  to 
their  specialized  work. 

Miss  Pitts  comes  to  the  women’s 
department  from  the  city  staff  of 
the  Times  Herald  where  she  has 
had  wide  experience  in  covering 
general  interest  stories.  She  ha,' 
covered  everything  from  a  swine 
show  at  the  State  Fair  (dressed  in 
a  crisp  organdy  dress  and  picture 
hat)  to  the  loyalist  walkout  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

Dallas  via  Denver 
Miss  Pitts,  a  native  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  came  to  Dallas  by  way  of 
Denver  and  graduated  from  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University  with  a 
BS  in  Journalism.  A  year  and  one- 
half  as  an  airline  hostess,  with 
trips  all  over  the  United  States  and 
to  South  America,  preceded  her 
entry  into  the  newspaper  field. 

“Our  approach  to  women’s 
news  is  simply  a  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  ever-broadening 
interests,  activities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Texas  women,”  Mr. 
Walsh  said. 

‘The  Times  Herald  women’s 
section  will  attempt  to  make  this 
special  news  presentation  not  only 
in  the  fields  of  food,  fashions, 
home  furnishings,  parties,  wed¬ 
dings,  and  so  on.  but  in  the  broad¬ 
er  areas  of  health,  hygiene,  civic 
affairs,  careers,  sociological  prob¬ 
lems,  financial  affairs  and  many, 
many  others. 

“This  will  be  done  not  only 
through  cri.sp,  accurate,  fresh  local 
reporting,  but  by  interpretative 
writing  and  the  tailoring  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  cov¬ 
erage  to  fit  the  basic  interests  of 
women  readers. 

“It  is  obviously  very  difficult 
now  to  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  news  of  interest  to  men 
and  news  of  interest  to  women. 
We  know  that  many,  many  women 
read  The  Times  Herald  sports 
pages.  We  expect  that  male  traffic 
will  become  heavier  and  heavier 
in  our  women’s  section,  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be.” 
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Thh  trontporent  model 
of  o  lection  of  Butte  Hill,  permit! 
Anoconda'g  geologists  to  visualize 
complete  geological  relationships  In 
three  dimensions,  and  thereby  facilitates 
the  plotting  of  underground  workings 
and  the  planning  of  future  operations. 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


Editor  &  publisher  for  September  1 9,  1953 


Geological  research  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Anaconda’s  development 
of  its  resources.  At  Butte,  Montana, 
Anaconda’s  geologists,  using  the  know¬ 
how  of  a  half-century’s  experience,  plus 
the  newest  in  geological  equipment,  help 
to  implement  the  Company’s  "ton-for- 
ton”  development  procedure,  whereby 
for  every  ton  of  ore  mined,  another  ton 
is  proved  to  be  available. 

An  example  of  the  value  of  this  geo¬ 
logical  research  is  the  Greater  Butte  Proj¬ 
ect,  Anaconda’s  development  of  Butte’s 


The  construction  and  study  of  scale  mine  models 
such  as  this  provide  valuable  geological  informa¬ 
tion  for  mine  development. 


low-grade  copper  resources.  Using  large- 
scale  *'block-caving”  mining  methods, 
and  relying  on  information  obtained 
from  precise  geological  mapping  over 
many  years.  Anaconda  is  tapping  a 
proved  reserve  of  2,600,000,000  pounds 
of  copper,  providing  the  United  States 
with  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  new  cop¬ 
per  district.  This  operation  is  in  addition 
to  the  continued  mining  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  high-grade  veins  in  other  parts 
of  the  Butte  Distria. 

Careful,  scientific  application  of  geol¬ 
ogy  is  an  integral  part  of  Anaconda’s 
mining  operations,  not  only  at  Butte,  but 
at  all  of  Anaconda’s  mines  in  the  U.  S., 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The  result¬ 
ing  exploration  and  development  work 
is  in  keeping  with  Anaconda’s  company¬ 
wide  building  and  improvement  pro¬ 
gram,  now  being  brought  toward  com¬ 
pletion  at  the  Company’s  mines,  mills 
and  factories.  This  program  is  dedicated 
to  one  goal  . . .  more  metals  and  better 
metal  products.  sistsa 

The  American  Brats  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company' 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


^Typical  City  Editor* 

In  Student  *s  Catalogue 


Boston 

What  is  the  typical  city  editor 
in  the  United  States  like? 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  James  S. 
Towsley  of  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
in  a  survey  called  “United  States 
City  Editors — A  Profile,”  submit¬ 
ted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  master’s  degree 
in  Journalism  at  Boston  U. 

Mr.  Towsley  sent  questionnaires 
to  1,104  city  ^tors  who  served  in 
that  capacity  for  1,700  morning 
and  evening  dailies — city  editors 
who  held  no  other  position  on 
their  newspapers.  He  received  215 
filled-out  questionnaires,  so  his 
findings  are  based  on  a  little  less 
than  20%  of  the  city  editors. 

If  his  sampling  holds  true,  here 
is  how  the  typical  city  editor 
shapes  up.  First  of  all,  he  comes 
from  a  family  of  average  circum¬ 
stances,  his  father  was  a  laborer 
and  his  mother  seldom  had  to 
work  outside  the  home;  when  she 
did,  she  generally  taught  school. 
He  is  a  Protestant,  most  likely  a 
Methodist  and  attends  Sunday 
services  more  or  less  regularly. 

His  first  job  came  while  he  was 


in  high  school,  and  he  was  self- 
supporting  sometime  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  23 — he  left  home 
about  this  time  to  start  his  career. 
He  went  to  college,  probably  grad¬ 
uated  after  majoring  in  journalism. 
He  had  decided  on  a  career  in 
journalism  before  he  hit  college. 

His  first  job  in  the  newspaper 
field  was  a  reporter.  Since  then  he 
has  occasionally  had  to  work  out¬ 
side  the  journalism  field  to  make 
financial  ends  meet,  such  outside 
work  was  on  a  part-time  basis. 

He  'is  married;  his  marriage 
date  occurred  between  his  24th 
and  26th  birthdays  and  he  is  about 
one  year  older  than  his  wife.  They 
have  one  child. 

Mr.  Towsley’s  city  editor  is  a 
moderate  “joiner,”  active  in  the 
Elks  and  the  American  Legion  and 
it’s  likely  that  he  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  journalism 
fraternity.  He  does  not  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  alumni  activi¬ 
ties,  however,  and  he  seldom  takes 
part  in  any  political  organizations. 

His  average  salary:  $5,685  a 
year — but  he  probably  makes  less 
than  this  figure  if  he  works  on  a 
small  town  or  rural  newspaper. 
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probably  surpasses  it  if  he  works 
on  a  large  city  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times,  outside  of 
his  own  paper,  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  he  reads  regularly.  He  also 
thinks  well  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch.  Time  and  Life  magazines 
are  the  ones  most  frequently  found 
around  his  home. 

When  he  is  in  charge  of  hiring 
and  firing,  he  prefers  a  college 
graduate  with  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  the  college  grad  might 
lose  out  if  a  high  school  graduate 
with  five  years  of  experience  in 
newspaper  work  were  to  appear. 

Among  the  news  services,  the 
typical  city  editor  likes  the  AP 
best,  counts  it  as  the  most  reliable. 

The  city  editors  who  answered 
Mr.  Towsley’s  questions  were  al¬ 
most  evenly  divided  among  the 
three  major  political  classifications: 
69  were  listed  as  Democrats  while 
there  were  68  Independents  and 
66  Republicans,  5  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats  and  1  Liberal. 


SDX  to  Honor 
Ernie  Pyle 
At  Indiana  U. 


r 


International  Project 
Lacks  a  Language 

The  chief  obstacle  to  interna¬ 
tional  scholarship  regarding  the 
press  is  the  failure  of  scholars  of 
various  countries  to  understand  the 
differences  in  the  press  systems  of 
other  countries,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  differences. 

This  opinion  is  expressed  by 
Philip  F,  Griffin,  associate  profe.s- 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  reporting 
in  Journalism  Quarterly  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  congress  of  press  scho¬ 
lars. 

The  congress  made  plans  to  im¬ 
plement  a  UNESCO  offer  to  aid 
in  the  international  exchange  of 
information  and  the  coordination 
of  research.  It  also  voted  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  independent  liason  bureau 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  K.  Baschwitz,  director  of 
the  Amsterdam  Institute. 

Mr.  Griffin  praises  these  actions 
and  says  that  they  have  “almost 
unlimited  advantageous  potential,” 
but  the  program  is  endangered  by 
an  absence  of  an  international 
professional  language. 

“The  situation  at  present,”'  he 
warns,  “is  that  the  most  careful 
speaker  cannot  be  sure  that  his  in¬ 
tentions  are  clearly  understood  by 
a  listener  ordinarily  competent  in 
the  language  of  the  speaker.  This 
lack  of  a  common  or  translatable 
language  occurs  not  only  in  no¬ 
menclature  about  the  press,  but  in 
many  areas  of  the  more  formal 
social  sciences  as  well.” 


Griggs  at  Wisconsin  State 
Harry  H.  Griggs,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor  of  the  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  at  Wisconsin  State  College, 
River  Falls,  Wis. 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  late  Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers’  “GI  Re¬ 
porter”  of  World  War  II,  will  be 
honored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity,  at 
an  historic  site  ceremony  here  at 
Indiana  University,  Oct.  5. 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  (Ret.) 
will  deliver  the  principal  address 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  plaque  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Ernie,  who 
was  killed  by  a  Jap  sniper’s  bullet 
near  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Pyle  will  be  the  ninth  jour¬ 
nalist  to  be  so  honored  by  Sigma 
Delta  CW,  A  plaque  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  will  be  placed  in  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity’s  new  school  of  journalism 
building.  Ernie  left  Indiana  U  in 
1923  —  and  21  years  later,  after 
gaining  fame  as  the  “Boswell  of 
the  American  GIs,”  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  university  with  a  doc¬ 
torate  degree. 

Announcement  that  General 
Bradley  will  deliver  the  principal 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
plaque’s  unveiling  was  made  by 
SDX  Nation^  President  Lee  Hills, 
executive  editor .  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press.  Mr.  Hills 
said  one  of  the  GIs  honored  by 
Pyle  in  his  diary  reports  on  World 
War  II  will  be  selected  to  perform 
the  unveiling  ceremony  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  SDX  Historic  Sites  Com¬ 
mittee  is  headed  by  Sol  Taishoff, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Broad¬ 
casting-Telecasting  magazine.  TM 
local  arrangements  committee  is 
chairmaned  by  Dean  John  Stempel 
of  lU’s  school  of  journalism. 

Chairman  of  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  is  Nelson  Poynter,  editor, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Congressional  Quarterly,  also  a 
classmate  of  Ernie’s  and  a  col¬ 
league  when  they  both  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  in  the  1920’s.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  include  Harold  Talburt, 
Scripps-Howard  cartoonist;  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Richards,  administrative 
vicepresident  of  the  National  ^ 
sociation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters;  Bill  Shadel,  CBS  Ra¬ 
dio  commentator;  Eddie  Jamieson, 
manager,  Bascom  Timmons’  News 
Bureau,  Washington,  and  Art  King, 
managing  editor,  Broadcasting- 
Telecasting  magazine. 

The  invitations  committee  i* 
chairmaned  by  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  Other  members  are  Hal 
Boyle,  Associated  Press,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Koop,  president.  National 
Press  Club,  Washington. 

The  dedication  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  during  National  Newspaper 
Week  (Oct.  1-8)  in  order  that 
those  most  closely  associated  with 
Ernie  will  be  able  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  his  memory. 
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Editorial  Columns 

continued  from  page  14 

Walter  Millis,  military  affairs,  Ned 
Russell,  foreign  policy,  to  improve 
balance  of  subject  matter. 

Rochester  Times  -  Union,  added 
Riesel,  dropped  Lewis,  Fleeson, 
"meet  space  limitations,”  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  added  Lawrence, 
Riesel,  dropped  Tucker  and  Stokes, 
"first,  inaccurate;  second,  too  New 
Dealish”;  Canton  Repository, 
dropped  Lippmann,  “wrote  so  in¬ 
frequently  he  developed  no  follow¬ 
ing  in  recent  years”;  Ohio  State 
Journal,  dropped  Pegler  and 
Winchell,  “save  money  and  'or 
meet  tighter  space  limitations”; 
Dayton  News,  dropped  Riesel, 
"when  he  changed  from  labor  re¬ 
porter  to  witchhunter”;  Oregon¬ 
ian,  added  Othman,  dropped  Mc- 
Lemore;  Rhode  Island  newspaper, 
dropped  Pearson,  “little  follow¬ 
ing”;  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
dropped  Stokes,  to  save  money, 
pieces  “think  pieces.” 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal, 
added  Walter  Millis;  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  dropped  Pegler,  “writes 
from  our  view  point  as  a  rule  .  .  . 
his  copy  is  very  voluminous  and 
so  well  integrated  that  it  is  far  too 
difficult  to  cut  to  our  available 
space  proportions,”  and  Pearson, 
“dissatisfied  with  the  fairness  and 
reliability  of  his  columns  during 
the  election  campaign  ...  he  uses 
his  circulation  to  grind  his  own 
axe.” 

Fort  Worth  Press,  dropped  Peg¬ 
ler  from  six  to  three  times  weekly 
"to  keep  his  bold,  reportorial  ap¬ 
proach  but  reduce  the  monotony 
of  subject  matter”;  Houston 
Chronicle,  added  Alexander;  San 
Antonio  Express,  resumed  Law¬ 
rence  and  Lippmann,  dropped  Al- 
sops;  Deseret  News  added  Mowrer, 
Robb,  Pearson,  dropped  Pegler 
“not  enough  of  his  .stuff  printable 
to  justify  the  cost”;  Burlington 
Free  Press,  dropped  Sokolsky,  “felt 
a  change  needed  after  using  col¬ 
umn  for  several  years”;  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch,  dropped  Stokes, 
“think  pieces”;  Madison  Capital- 
Times,  added  Al.sops,  “valuable  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Washington  events.” 

A  Form  of  Corruption 

Criticisms  cited  in  connection 
with  dropping  columnists  were  not 
the  only  ones  reported  on  ques¬ 
tionnaires  or  in  letters.  None  given, 
however,  was  as  strong  as  that  of 
James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor, 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times  (see  letter.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Nov.  1,  1952) — of  course 
this  was  not  a  blanket  condem¬ 
nation — “character  assassins  within 
our  otherwise  well-policed  pre¬ 
serves”;  and,  that  of  Louis  Brom- 
field,  a  columnist  himself,  who 
wrote  last  February:  “The  column 
writers  who  peddle  their  journal¬ 
istic  influence  in  return  for  tips 
and  information  from  various  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  ...  It  is  a 
form  of  corruption  as  dishonest  as 


any  other  of  the  worse  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Truman  Administra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  They  bribed  in  order  to 
get  inside  information  by  writing 
favorably  and  sometimes  extrava¬ 
gantly  about  this  or  that  depart¬ 
ment  or  bureau,  or  this  or  that  in¬ 
dividual.” 

An  often  repeated  criticism  was 
gently  phrased  by  Walter 
Leckrone,  editor,  Indianapolis 
Times;  “We  feel  that  at  best  these 
syndicated  columnists  are  present¬ 
ing  personally-slanted  and  far  from 
thorough  news-reporting,  at  worst 
are  mere  propagandists  for  points 
of  view  that  may  or  may  not  co¬ 
incide  with  our  own.” 

M.  Carl  Andrews,  Roanoke 
World-News  confessed:  “The  thing 
that  makes  me  maddest  about 


columnists  is  that  so  many,  even  a 
big  majority,  have  axes  to  grind 
and  are  leaning  so  far  one  way  or 
the  other  it’s  hard  to  give  the 
reader  a  balanced  fare.  It’s  a  sad 
situation  when  newspapers  think, 
for  example,  that  they  have  to 
offer  a  columnist  who  specializes 
in  the  labor  viewpoint.” 

Other  ways  of  saying  this;  “lack 
of  faith  in  objectivity  and  sincerity 
of  the  columnists”;  not  providing 
the  “.solid  reporting  and  interpre¬ 
tation  that  we  want”;  “too  often 
are  thinkers  and  not  thinking  re¬ 
porters”;  “been  writing  from  the 
belly  button”;  “some  are  propa¬ 
gandists  of  the  worst  order”;  “not 
basically  an  analyst”;  “unfairly 
biased  on  the  right,  and  most  of 
his  pieces  are  written  from  the 


navel,  without  research”;  “all  have 
a  slant  since  Raymond  Clapper 
died”;  and,  “too  many  columnist 
seem  primarily  interested  in  dis¬ 
playing  their  own  brilliance,  there¬ 
by  overlooking  the  function  of  ob¬ 
jective  interpretation  of  events  for 
the  enlightenment  of  readers.” 

Too  Much  Dullness 
Then  there  are  the  criticisms 
that  “writing  is  dull  and  wordy,’ 
“rarely  gets  across  to  our  average 
reader,”  “no  newspaper  can  afford 
to  maintain  an  open  inside  page 
for  dullness,  second  hand  views, 
and  self-indulgence,”  and  “X  is 
consistently  over  my  readers’  heads 
but  we  keep  him  out  of  habit  and 
for  the  prestige  value.” 

Other  criticisms:  “They  have  set 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Roll  Call  of  Opinion  Columns  in  Daily  Newspapers 


Four  Columnists 

Atlanta  Journal,  Childs,  Fleeson,  Pear¬ 
son  and  Riesel. 

Fort  It  aync  J ournal-Gazcttc,  Childs, 
Pearson,  Riesel  and  Stokes. 

Ues  Moines  1  rtbune,  Alsops,  Law¬ 
rence,  Roosevelt,  Stokes. 

Sioux  City  JounuU  and  Journal-Trib¬ 
une  (eight,  presumably  tour  each),  Ll- 
son,  Kent,  Pearson,  Sokolsky,  Tucker, 
Alexander,  liarry  Boyd,  John  B.  Crane. 

Wichita  Eagle.  Alsoiis,  bdson,  Pear¬ 
son,  and  Sullivan  until  his  death. 

Slinveport  Journal,  Alsops,  Lipp¬ 
mann,  Pearson,  Thompson. 

Bangor  .Vitof,  Lawrence,  Pearson, 
I’egler,  Sokolsky. 

Grand  Kapids  Herald,  .\lsops,  Sokol¬ 
sky,  Tucker,  E.  A.  Mowrer. 

Duluth  Herald,  Lippmann,  Pearson, 
Sokolsky,  Ruark. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Alsops,  Edson, 
Pearson,  Robb. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Lawrence, 
Sokolsky,  Moley,  Constantine  Brown. 

Reno  Gazette,  Lawrence,  Holmes, 
Marlow,  Ruark. 

Manchester  Union  Leader,  Lawrence, 
Riesel,  Sullivan,  Tbomi>son. 

Carnden  Courier-Post,  Edson,  Fleeson, 
Allen,  Robb. 

Winston  -  Salem  Journal,  Lippmann, 
Pearson,  Stokes,  Thompson. 

Ttvin  City  Sentinel,  Alsops,  Childs, 
Edson,  Fleeson. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Kent,  Lippmann, 
Pegler,  Riesel. 

Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph,  Pearson, 
Pegler,  Robb,  Sokolsky. 

Sioux  Falls  Argus-Lcader,  Lawrence, 
Pearson,  Pegler,  Sokolsky. 

Corpus  Christi  Caller,  Childs,  Edson, 
Lippmann.  Pearson. 

Dallas  Xews,  Riesel,  Sokolsky,  Moley, 
Tucker. 

Fort  Worth  Press,  Edson,  Pegler, 
Roosevelt.  Denny  (averages  one  a  day 
on  politics  or  government). 

Five  Columnists 

Denver  Post,  fTiilds,  Fleeson,  Law¬ 
rence.  Pearson,  Thomas. 

Washington  Post.  Alsops,  Childs,  Linp- 
mann.  Pearson,  Sullivan  until  his  death. 

Bloomington  Pantograph.  Childs,  EM- 
son.  Lawrence,  Li-ipmann,  E.  A.  Mowrer. 

Chicago  Sun-Times,  Alsops,  Childs, 
Lipnmann,  Roosevelt,  Stokes. 

Evansville  Courier,  Alsops,  Lippmann, 
Pearson.  Robb,  Thompson. 

Fort  li'ayne  Nesvs-Sentinel,  Lawrence, 
Pegler,  Robb,  Sokolsky,  Crane. 

Waterloo  Courier,  Fxlson,  Pearson, 
Rie.sel,  Thompson,  Lewis. 

Xew  Orleans  Times  -  Picayune,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lindley,  Lippmann,  Riesel,  Moley. 

Grand  Rapids  Press,  Childs,  Edson, 
Fleeson.  Lawrence,  Pearson. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press,  Childs,  Flee¬ 
son.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Sokolsky, 
Stokes. 

St.  Joseph  Xne.t-Press,  Robb,  Sokol¬ 
sky,  Tucker,  Phillips,  F'ranklin. 

St.  Joseph  Gazette.  Edson,  Fleeson, 
Lippmann,  Pearson,  Winchell. 

Rochester  Times-Union,  Edson,  Riesel, 
Robb,  Roosevelt,  Sokolsky. 


Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  Constantine 
Brown,  Edson,  Paul  Martin,  Sokolsky 
(Sullivan),  Thompson. 

Greensboro  Xews,  Alsops  Childs,  Lipp- 
m.ann,  Pearson,  Thompson  (two  or  three 
a  day  used). 

Ohio  State  Journal,  Kent  (Sullivan), 
John  O’Donnell,  Gould,  Lincoln,  Alex¬ 
ander. 

Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette,  Alsops, 
Childs,  Lawrence,  Lippmann,  Thompson. 

San  Antonio  Express,  Edson,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lippmann,  Pearson  (Sullivan), 
Morley. 

Richmond  Xews  Leader,  Lawrence, 
Lippmann.  Pearson,  Sokolsky.  Porter. 

Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch,  Alsops, 
Pegler,  Ruark,  Tucker,  Barton. 

Roanoke  Times,  Alsops,  Childs,  Lipp¬ 
mann  (Sullivan),  Thompson. 

Seattle  Times,  Alsops,  Childs,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lippmann,  Stokes. 

Charleston  Gazette,  Fleeson,  Pearson, 
Pegler,  Riesel,  Robb. 

Madison  Capital-Times,  Allen,  Alsops, 
Pearson,  Roosevelt,  Stokes. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Childs,  Peg¬ 
ler,  Riesel,  Ruark,  Othman. 

Six  Columnists 

Los  Angeles  Mirror,  Allen,  Alsops, 
Lawrence,  Stokes,  Thomas,  Ruark. 

Washington  Star,  Fleeson,  Kent,  Law¬ 
rence,  Stokes,  Thompson,  Lowell  Mellett. 

Louisville  Courier  -  Journal,  Alsops, 
T-awrence,  Lindley,  Pearson,  Roosevelt, 
Lyons. 

Xew  Bedford  Standard-Ttmes,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lippmann,  Pegler,  Thompson, 
Brown,  Ruark. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Lippmann. 
Alsops,  Lawrence,  Walter  Millis,  Ned 
Russell  (Sullivan). 

Canton  Repository,  Edson,  Lawrence, 
Riesel,  Robb,  Sokolsky  (Sullivan). 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Alsons,  I.ipn- 
mann.  Frank  Schuergen,  Riesel,  Sokol- 
skv.  James  Arnold. 

Dayton  News,  Fleeson,  Lippmann, 
Pearson,  Ralph  McGill,  Sokolsky, 
Thompson.  .  «  , 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Sokolsky,  Pegler. 
Riesel.  Robb,  Lewis.  Considine. 

Deseret  Netvs,  Edson,  F'leeson,  Pear¬ 
son,  RoM),  Sokolsky,  Mowrer. 

Seven  Columnists 

Miami  Herald,  I.awrence.  Lippmann, 
Pearson,  Pegler.  Roosevelt,  Sokolsky, 
Stokes.  . 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  Alsops,  Childs, 
Lawrence,  Lippmann,  Pearson,  Roose¬ 
velt,  Stokes. 

Boise  Statesman,  Allen,  Alsops,  Childs, 
Edson,  Pearson,  Pegler,  Thompson. 

Gary  Post-Tribune,  Alsops,  Edson, 
I-awrence,  Liimmann,  Mowrer,  Riesel, 
Thompson. 

Albany  Times-Union,  Ruth  Alexander, 
(Vorge  R.  Brown.  Considine,  Lewis, 
Pegler,  Sokolsky,  Winchell. 

Tulsa  World,  Considine,  Pearson, 
Clavton  Rand,  Robb,  Sokolsky,  Tucker, 
Earl  Wilson. 

Oregon  Journal,  Edson,  Lawrence, 
Moley,  Pearson,  Roosevelt,  Sokolsky, 
Stokes. 

Oregonian,  Allen,  Childs.  Fleeson, 
Kent,  Lippmann,  Thomas,  Thompson. 


Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  Allen,  Flee¬ 
son,  Pegler,  (Jthman,  Graves,  Malcolm 
Bingay,  Leonard  Nason. 

Spokane  Chronicle,  Lawrence.  Mat- 
low,  Moley,  Pearson,  Ruark,  Othnunn, 
McLemore. 

Eight  Columnists 

Birmingham  Nezvs,  Alsops,  (hikh, 
Fleeson,  Lawrence,  Lipimiann,  Pearson, 
Riesel,  Thompson. 

Tampa  Tribune,  Alsops,  Childs,  Law¬ 
rence,  Othman,  Pearson,  Pegler,  Ruark. 
Thompson. 

St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Alsops,  Childs, 
Fleeson,  Lippmann,  Pearson,  Rohb, 
Roosevelt,  Stokes. 

Lincoln  Journal,  Allen,  Alsops,  Law- 
renee,  Lippmann,  Moley,  Smith,  Stokes, 
Thompson. 

Buffalo  News,  Edson,  Fleeson,  Law¬ 
rence,  Robb,  Sokolsky,  Stokes  (Sullivan), 
Thompson  (uses  three  regularly,  all 
edited  to  space  without  altering  com¬ 
ments). 

Charlotte  Observer,  Constantine 
Brown,  Kent,  Lawrence,  Lippmann, 
Pegler,  Riesel,  Sokolsky  (Sullivan). 

Grand  Forks  Herald,  Alsops,  Childs, 
Lawrence,  Lipnmann,  Pearson,  Pegler, 
Sokolsky  (Sullivan). 

Allentor.vn  Call,  Edson.  Lawrence. 
Lippmann.  Pearson,  Riesel,  Robb,  Sokol¬ 
sky  (Sullivan). 

Roanoke  World-News,  Edson,  Flee¬ 
son.  Lawrence,  Sokolsky,  Moley,  Jay  G- 
Hayden,  Constantine  Brown,  Henry  Mc¬ 
Lemore. 

Nine  Columnists 

Arizona  Repubtie,  Edson,  Lawrence, 
Pegler,  Riesel,  Constantine  Brown. 
Strffan  Andrews.  Hayden,  Louis  Brom- 
field.  Bruce  Barton. 

Miami  .Veter,  Allen,  Alsoos.  Brosrii. 
Childs,  Edson.  Fleeson.  McGill.  Riewl. 
Thomoson  (James  Reston  u-sed  fre¬ 
quently). 

Jackson  News,  Allen,  Ed«on,  Sokol¬ 
sky.  Roark,  Othman,  G.  M.  Adams, 
Lyons.  Earl  Douglas.  Rand. 

Trenton  Times.  Childs,  FAson,  Riesel, 
Ro*'b,  Stokes,  Thomas.  Mowrer,  Con¬ 
sidine,  Mellett. 

New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
Edson.  Roosevelt,  Stokes,  Ruark,  Oth- 
man.  D»nnv.  Jim  Lucas,  Oland  Russell. 
R.  H.  Shackford. 

Erie  Times,  Edson.  Pearson,  Pegler, 
R"bb,  Stokes.  Ruark,  Othman.  George 
Dixon.  Considine. 

10  and  More 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has  10:  .-Vilen. 
Alsons,  Childs.  Kent.  Lawrence.  Riesel. 
Stokes,  Alexander,  H.ayden,  Mowrer. 

Memphis  Commercial- Ap‘'ral  11:  Al¬ 
sops.  (ihi'ds.  Lippmann.  Riesel.  Rott. 
Lewis,  Rand.  George  S.  Benson,  Jn" 
Dan  Hill.  Considine,  Millis. 

Houston  Chronicle  1 1 :  Fleeson.  Law¬ 
rence,  Pegler,  Sokolsky,  Thompson. 
Moley,  I/Cwis.  Bingav.  Constantine 
Brown,  Alexander.  Bromfield. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  12:  Alsops. 

Childs.  Kent,  Lawrence,  Lindley. 
son,  Roosevelt,  Smith.  Stokes,  Gerald 
Waring.  Hayden,  Alexander. 
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ON  looks  alone,  this  beautiful  bundle  of  contoured 
steel  and  sparkling  chrome  and  superbly  crafted 
companion  materials  can  steal  your  heart  and  leave 
you  happy. 

But  just  for  now,  skip  such  things. 

Skip  the  sweep  of  its  lines,  the  rakishness  of  its 
styling,  the  graciousness  and  good  taste  of  its 
interior  fashioning.  ^ 

Instead— hold  everything  until  you’re  out  on  the  road 
and  bossing  the  action  of  this  brilliant  new  1953 
Buick  Roadmaster. 

Then— try  to  stop  bubbling. 

For  here  you  command  automotive  motion  that’s 
first  cousin  to  the  flight  of  eagles. 

You  loaf  away  miles  with  the  rich  and  eager  power  of 
the  world’s  newest  V8  engine— where  compression 
ratio  reaches  a  record  high  of  8.5  to  1. 

You  start  off  with  the  instantly  responsive  getaway  of 
Twin-Turbine  Dynaflow— and  with  the  new  quiet  and 
infinite  smoothness  of  this  wonder  drive. 

You  ride  with  the  magnificent  levelness  of  coil  spring¬ 
ing  on  all  four  wheels,  and  the  comforting  steadiness 
of  torque-tube  power  delivery. 

You  travel,  in  fact,  with  a  new  lift  in  spirits  beyond 
expectations— so  able  is  the  power,  so  brilliant  the 
getaway,  so  buoyant  the  ride,  so  exquisite  the 
handling  of  this  fine  car. 

Why  not  try  it? 

Why  not  visit  your  Buick  dealer  this  very  week? 
He’ll  be  happy  and  honored  to  have  you  take  the 
wheel  of  the  greatest  Buick  in  fifty  great  years. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


SaveyourWis 
tin  you  set  it 
in  motion! 


RoaDMAsrat 


When  better  automobiles  are  built  Buick  will  build  them 


S*#  Th«  TV  Football  Gam*  of  the  Week  every  Saturday,  starting  September  19 — a  General  Motors  Key  Event 
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Editorial  Columns 
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themselves  up  as  little  gods  who 
know  everything,  but,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  are  seldom  to  be  re¬ 
lied  on”;  “Some  have  attempted  to 
play  the  role  of  God  and  exercise 
influence  far  beyond  their  per¬ 
sonal  importance  and  qualifica¬ 
tions”;  and,  “The  popular  colum¬ 
nists  are  mostly  shallow,  cheap, 
ballyhooed  panderers  of  left  wing 
journalistic  junk.” 

Which  columnists  are  the  best 
all-around,  in  terms  of  reliability, 
fairness  and  ability  to  analyze 
news?  Only  1 1 1  editorial  chiefs 
or  writers  of  the  158  voted.  Lipp- 
mann  nosed  out  Lawrence,  54  to 
53,  with  Childs  edging  the  Alsops 
33  to  32.  Next  were  Sokolsky  20, 
Edson  14,  Stokes  12,  Fleeson  11, 
Moley  8,  Pearson  7,  Kent  and 
■Riesel  6,  Pegler  and  Thompson  5, 
Mower,  Ruark  and  Tucker  4  each, 
Alexander,  Allen,  Brown,  Denny, 
Lindley  3  each,  with  18  others  re¬ 
ceiving  1  or  2  votes  each. 

“There  are  none  in  our  opinion 
who  consistently  meet  your  quali¬ 
fications,”  one  editor  thinks.  (Who 
•expects  a  perfect  batting  average?) 
Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard  edi¬ 
tors  favor  their  syndicate  writers, 
and  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
admits  “our  columns  are  the  best 
in  the  business.”  “I  don’t  think  any 
of  them  are  much  good,”  one  Vir¬ 
ginia  editor  says. 

“A  good  conservative  columnist 
is  badly  needed,  a  responsible  com¬ 
mentator  on  domestic  affairs,” 
Lauren  S  o  t  h  ,  editor,  editorial 
pages,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  declares.  “As  far  as  that 
goes,  a  good  liberal  columnist  is 
needed,  too.” 

To  sum  up  and  keynote,  a  final 
•quotation,  from  H.  Clay  Tate,  edi¬ 
tor,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph: 

“The  argument  should  not  be 
against  columnists  as  such.  Em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  of  the  columnists.  A 
facet  of  the  American  itching-foot 
philosophy  of  repealing  something, 
legalizing  it  or  running  away  from 
it  rather  than  improving  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  typical  journalistic  at¬ 
titude  toward  columnists.” 

■ 

Johnstown  Cartoonist 
Wins  DAV  Award 

Cincinnati 
LaRue  G.  Edwards,  Johnstown 
<Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat  editorial 
cartoonist,  has  been  awarded  first 
place  ($250)  in  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  contest  conducted  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Second  award  ($150)  went  to 
E.  1.  Stahala,  Victoria  (Tex.)  Ad¬ 
vocate.  Edmund  W.  Gale,  Los  An- 
,geles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  received 
third  award  ($100). 

Cartoons  on  the  subject  of  the 
disabled  veteran,  published  be¬ 
tween  April  15  and  July  15,  were 
eligible  for  the  award. 


Tornado's  Victims 
Receive  $24,000 

Worcester,  Mass. 
George  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  checks  totaling  near¬ 
ly  $24,000  have  been  mailed  to 
employes  of  these  newspapers  and 
Radio  Station  WTAG,  who  were 
affected  by  the  Worcester  tornado 
on  June  9. 

A  survey  by  Howard  M.  Booth, 
general  manager,  and  his  staff 
showed  that  40  members  of  the 
Telegram  &  Gazette  organization 
sustained  damages.  The  amounts 
allotted  were  determined  from  in¬ 
formation  gathered  in  talks  with 
each  employe  affected. 

Mr.  Booth,  in  his  letter  accom¬ 
panying  the  checks,  stated  this  as¬ 
sistance  is  a  gift  from  the  com¬ 
pany  to  help  compensate  for  losses 
sustained. 

■ 

Newspaper  Guide 
Handbook  Published 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
“Newspaper  Travelogue,”  a 
handbook  for  new  employes  of 
newspapers  and  school  groups 
studying  journalism,  has  been 
completed,  after  three  years’  work, 
by  Ray  Price,  St.  Petersburg  news¬ 
paper  engineer  and  an  employe  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  mechan¬ 
ical  department. 

During  three  years  spent  work¬ 
ing  out  the  problems  of  more  than 
30  newspapers  in  10  Southeastern 
states,  Mr.  Price  embarked  on  the 
research  and  writing  chore  after 
noting  a  need  everywhere  for  such 
a  handbook,  written  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage. 

Wilson  Enterprises,  Inc.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  is  printing  the  first 
1,000  copies. 

■ 

3  Win  Promotions 
On  Tyler  Papers 

Tyler,  Tex. 
Tom  J.  Martin,  veteran  adver¬ 
tising  department  employe  of  the 
Tyler  Courier  Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph  took  over  management 
of  the  papers’  classified  advertising 
staff  and  sales  program  on  Sept. 
14. 

Miss  Betty  King,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Martin  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department,  has 
been  assigned  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Bob  Holden,  assistant  circulation 
manager  for  more  than  two  years, 
was  promoted  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

■ 

Sugar  Cane  Edition 

New  Iberia,  La. 
Second  annual  Sugar  Cane  and 
Creole  Cookery  edition  of  the 
Daily  Iberian,  is  scheduled  for  pub¬ 
lication  Saturday,  Sept.  19.  The 
edition  is  being  printed  by  offset 
process,  using  four  colors,  in  ta¬ 
bloid  size. 


What  Our  Readers  Soy 
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sey  Report,  its  limitations  ex¬ 
plained,  stems  from  as  sound  news 
sources  as  these. 

Whether  the  report  encourages 
morality  or  immorality  is  a  de¬ 
cision  that  must  be  left  to  the 
reader  and  to  the  editorial  pages. 
Not  printing  the  report  is  an  edi¬ 
torial  decision  and,  as  such,  colors 
the  news  play  as  much  as  a  biased 
news  story  would.  Print  it  as  news 
and  pan  it  in  an  editorial,  if  you 
want  to,  but  the  obligation  to 
print  remains. 

Saying  that  a  reviewer  cannot 
condense  the  report  is  a  blanket 
confession  that  no  book  review 
can  accurately  reflect  the  contents 
of  a  book.  I  can’t  believe  the 
practice  of  reviewing  books  in  the 
press  is  in  such  basic  error.  As 
far  as  treating  all  book  reviews 
alike,  does  any  newspaper  treat  all 
stories  from  City  Hall  alike? 

One  more  point:  the  magazines 
are  running  circles  around  news¬ 
papers  now  with  special  interpre¬ 
tative  articles,  behind-the-news 
sources.  If  what  the  mags  print 
is  news,  why  isn’t  the  dope  in  the 
newspapers  first? 

We  say  keep  all  news  reports  in 
proper  perspective,  give  the  reader 
enough  information  to  evaluate 
the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the 
report  for  himself,  print  as  much 
as  you  can  handle,  and  save  the 
analysis  for  the  edit  column. 

Sylvan  Meyer. 

Editor, 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times 

Appreciated 

To  THE  Editor:  I  compliment 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  the  excel¬ 
lent  editorial  on  the  Kinsey  Re¬ 
port.  I  number  among  my  clients 
national  women’s  organizations. 
Although  I  would  not  advise  the 
organizations  to  attack  the  Kinsey 
Report  because  it  would  merely 
help  sell  more  books,  I  do  feel 
that  women  should  applaud  and 
appreciate  the  kind  of  editorial 
which  appears  in  your  magazine. 
Please  accept  my  appreciation.  I 
am  going  to  see  to  it  that  our 
clients  read  that  editorial. 

(Mrs.) 

Ann  Scott  Morningstar 
342  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N,  Y. 

Active  As  Broker 
To  THE  Editor:  We  note  an 
article  (E  &  P,  Sept.  5,  page  31) 
referring  to  Albert  Zugsmith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Pictures  Corpo¬ 
ration,  as  a  “former”  newspaper 
broker.  Please  be  advised  that 
Albert  Zugsmith  is  president  of  the 
Albert  Zugsmith  Corporation,  a 
California  corporation  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  of  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations. 

Albert  Zugsmith 
846  No.  Cahuenga  Blvd. 
Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


Holland  Paper  Offers 
Journalist  Exchange 
To  the  Editor:  The  United 
States  Information  Service  in  The 
Hague  informs  me  that  it  has 
some  difficulty  in  finding  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  journalist  exchange 
arrangement. 

The  idea  comes  to  this:  A  cap¬ 
able,  all-around  journalist  from  an 
American  daily  of  about  120,000 
circulation  comes  to  work  on  Met 
Vaderland  for  about  three  monthi 
We  shall  pay  him  a  salary,  usual 
in  The  Netherlands,  for  a  journal¬ 
ist  of  that  class.  Of  course  we  shall 
take  care  that  he  finds  rooms  and 
give  him  all  the  help  he  might 
need. 

The  idea  is  that  he  has  to  live 
here  in  about  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  a  Dutch  journalist.  We 
shall  give  him  ample  opportunity 
to  travel  around  in  Holland  and 
we  shall  give  him  about  half  a 
column  a  day  to  tell  about  his 
impressions  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  We  shall  run  this 
column  in  English;  which  we  are 
sure  will  be  read  by  most  of  our 
readers. 

Naturally  this  American  can 
write  his  impressions  to  his  own 
paper  and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
doing  it  in  close  contact  with  a 
Dutch  daily- 

About  the  same  time  our  Mr. 
Jongedijk  wants  to  work  for  about 
two  months  with  an  American 
paper  of  100,000 — 120,000  cir¬ 
culation,  in  about  the  same  way 
and  then  make  a  trip  through 
some  parts  of  the  States. 

Although  not  necessary  it  could 
be  useful  if  these  two  men  could 
meet  before  returning  to  their 
countries  so  as  to  discuss  their 
findings. 

The  Foreign  Department  seems 
to  be  willing  to  pay  the  transporta¬ 
tion  for  one  journalist.  Other  coats 
for  the  American  paper  are:  pay¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  salary  to  Mr.  Jon¬ 
gedijk  while  on  that  paper. 

I  hope  you  can  put  me  in  touch 
with  an  American  publisher  who 
might  be  interested  in  this  plan. 

Th.  D.  Struick 
Managing  Publisher 
Het  Vaderland, 

Rotterdam  The  Netherlands 

Interest  in  NNW 

To  the  Editor:  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  the 
E&P  coverage  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  is  having  mighty  good 
effect.  We  are  receiving  letters 
from  the  daily  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  and  they  seem  anxioiu 
to  participate  this  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  themselves, 
we  also  have  had  letters  from 
other  E&P  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  observance. 

We  certainly  arc  grateful  to  E4P 
for  helping  to  make  this  a  really 
worthwhile  celebration.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Vernon  Sanford 
Texas  Press  Association, 

Austin,  Texas. 
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Police  Credit 
Press  with  Aid 
In  Manhunt 


Montreal. 

The  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
publicity  in  the  search  for  men 
wanted  by  the  police  has  been 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the  re¬ 
capture  of  three  out  of  five  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
been  at  large  in  Canada  since 
1946.  Photographs  of  the  POWs 
were  published  recently  in  Week¬ 
end,  picture  magazine,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Saturday  editions  of 
20  Canadian  newspapers. 

An  article,  by  staff  writer  Ger¬ 
ald  Clark,  listed  nine  men  still  in 
the  unclosed  files  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  eight 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 
Of  the  nine  escapees,  one  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  drowned,  three 
were  believed  to  have  fled  into  the 
United  States,  where  they  pos¬ 
sibly  still  are  residing,  leaving  five 
somewhere  in  Canada.  RCMP 
officials  in  Ottawa  said  the  return 
of  three  of  these  five  men,  or  60 
per  cent,  is  confirmation  of  the 
force’s  belief  that  the  press  can 
play  a  tangible  role  in  any  man¬ 
hunt. 

None  of  the  Germans  was  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  in  a  criminal 
sense.  They  had  simply  walked 
away  from  farm  or  labor  projects 
in  1946,  when  they  were  unguard¬ 
ed,  because  they  preferred  to  make 
a  fresh  Hfe  in  the  New  World. 
But,  since  they  were  classed  as 
illegal  immigrants,  the  RCMP  still 
maintained  a  watch  for  them. 

Weekend’s  article  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  Aug.  1.  Within  24 
hours  the  first  of  the  three  POWs 
was  apprehended.  He  was  spotted 
by  a  fellow  worker  in  a  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  plant  from  his  photo  and  de¬ 
scription  in  the  magazine. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
government  might  be  sympathetic 
in  his  case  that  led  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  end  of  a  masquerade  for  a 
second  POW  named  in  the  piece. 

The  third  POW  was  picked  up 
in  Long  Lac,  Ont.,  on  Sopt.  8  by 
officers  acting  on  a  tip  from  a 
reader  of  Weekend. 


Combat  troops,  loaded  with  assault  gear,  pushed 
by  forced  marches,  often  reach  the  battle  ground 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 

The  new  Chase  C-123,  Assault  Transport,  carries  61 
men  and  all  equipment,  lands  in  forward  areas 
without  the  need  of  prepared  landing  strips.  The 
men  are  fresh  and  100%  effective.  The  Avitruc  was 
designed  by  Chase,  is  being  built  by  Chase  for  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force. 
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Mirror  Syndicate  Offers 
Mental  Health  Column 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Pointing  to  the  increasing  inci¬ 
dence  of  personality  disturbance 
and  mental  health  problems  in 
our  population,  the  Mirror  En¬ 
terprises  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles, 
offers  “an  ounce  of  prevention” — 
a  new  column  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  emotional  ailments. 

“Inside  You,”  written  by  a 
practicing  psychiatrist,  will  an¬ 
alyze  the  problems  of  such  “types” 
as  the  weekend  drinker,  the  mam¬ 
ma's  boy,  the  insomniac,  etc.,  as 
well  more  common  situations  af¬ 
fecting  every  individual.  Instances 
from  actual  case  histories  will  il¬ 
lustrate  the  columns. 

The  column  will  be  bylined  by 
J.  Stanford  Martin,  M.D.,  the  pen- 
name  of  a  diplomate  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Neurology  and 
Psychiatry  with  experience  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  in  a 
West  Coast  psychiatric  clinic.  Dr. 
Martin’s  real  name  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  editors  on  request. 

“A  seriously  neurotic  person,” 
Dr.  Martin  says,  “will  find  no 
simple  cure  in  reading  this  col¬ 
umn.  But  the  ordinary  person 
will  avoid  some  painful  emotional 
bumps  through  reading  the  col¬ 
umn  and  using  its  information  in 
everyday  life.” 

First  release  of  “Inside  You” 
is  slated  for  Oct.  26.  Three  col¬ 
umns,  averaging  400  to  450  words 
each,  will  be  available  weekly. 

y\ 

Series  on  Vandalism 
From  R  6r  T  Syndicate 

A  12-part  series  on  vandalism 
is  offered  for  immediate  release 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Author  is  Howard  Whit¬ 
man,  former  New  York  News  re¬ 


porter  whose  best-selling  books  in¬ 
clude  ‘Terror  in  the  Streets”  and 
“A  Reporter  in  Search  of  God.” 

Mr.  Whitman  spent  three 
months  gathering  material  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  on  de¬ 
structive  youth  crime  and  what 
communities  are  doing  about  it. 
His  articles,  the  syndicate  sug¬ 
gests,  can  be  tied-in  with  local 
round-ups  on  vandalism  and  with 
editorial  page  comment.  The 
series  will  also  draw  church, 
school  and  club  interest. 

Ed  Fleming  Named 
To  Edit  AP  Comics 

Ed  Fleming,  former  humor  edi¬ 
tor  of  True  magazine  and  an  ar¬ 
tist  and  sales  promotion  man  with 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
been  appointed  comics  editor  for 
AP  Newsfeatures,  succeeding 
Harold  Straubing.  AP  has  re¬ 
cently  expanded  its  comics  sec¬ 
tion. 

Also  announced  this  week  was 
the  signing  of  A.  C.  Hollingsworth 
as  artist-writer  on  the  “Scorchy 
Smith”  strip.  He  succeeds  Rod 
Willard. 

New  Syndicate 

Monarch  Syndicate,  Inc.,  has 
been  organized  with  offices  at  244 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Services  offered  will  include  news 
features,  illustrated  articles,  pho¬ 
tos  and  cartoon  features. 

Sid  Mautner  will  direct  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  sales  and  promotion,  and 
Charles  P.  Arnot  will  serve  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Mr.  Mautner,  vete¬ 
ran  Hearst  picture  executive,  estab¬ 
lished  the  news-picture  operation 


for  the  Chicago  Sun  and  more  re-  IV/Fwq 
cently  was  editor-in-chief  of  Inter-  * 
national  News  Photos  in  New 

York.  Mr.  Arnot  was  for  nine  xxolvo  X  XXIVl 

years  a  domestic  and  foreign  cor-  TT  Q 

respondent  and  bureau  manager  *  Ol  U ■  Oa  OUQ 

for  United  Press,  and  for  the  past  Avon,  Conn, 

five  years  has  established  and  di-  The  new-found  global  leader- 
rected  press,  publications  and  pho-  ship  of  the  United  States  needs 
tographic  operations  in  the  inter-  help  of  the  American  press,  Mrs. 
national  field  for  government  Eleanor  Roosevelt  asserted  at  the 
agencies.  Fall  meeting  of  the  New  England 

Monarch  Syndicate  will  be  af-  Associated  Press  News  Executives 
filiated  with  Reynolds  Associates,  Association  here  Sept.  14-15. 
a  photographic  agency  headed  by  jhe  United  Feature  Syndicate 
Emil  G.  Reynolds.  The  Reynolds  columni.st  observed:  “Almost  over¬ 
agency  will  service  Monarch’s  night  the  U.  S.  has  taken  over  the 
photographic  requirements  as  well  position  of  world  leadership  which 
as  outside  commercial  clients.  Great  Britain  occupied  for  many 
Prior  to  opening  his  own  agency  centuries.  The  rest  of  the  world 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  are  our  near  neighbors,  and  they 
an  international  correspondent  for  are  watching  us  more  carefully 
the  former  Acme  Newspictures  than  any  nation  was  ever  watched." 


operation,  now  United  Press  News-  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive 
pictures.  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Times,  told  the  100  news  execu- 
Parliamentary  Procedure  tives:  “It’s  time  for  newspapers 
“The  Ayes  Have  It,”  a  weekly  to  move  in  and  find  out  whether 
column  on  parliamentary  proce-  or  not  industry  is  in  flight  from 
dure,  is  offered  for  general  syndi-  New  England.”  He  criticized  busi- 
cation  by  the  author,  Morris  W.  ness  and  industrial  leaders,  who, 
Graff.  he  contended,  “are  trying  to  sing 

The  column,  which  has  been  ap-  themselves  to  sleep  about  the 
pearing  in  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  flight  of  industry.” 

Times  since  1951,  offers  tips  on  Winners  in  the  writing,  photo¬ 
proper  procedure  to  such  member-  graphy  and  typographical  compe- 
ship  groups  as  unions,  women’s  titions  were  announced,  as  follows: 
clubs,  etc.  Each  release  runs  to  Big  City  features — Barnett  D. 
650  words.  La.schever,  Hartford  Times;  Ste- 

Mr.  Graff,  a  professional  parlia-  phen  D.  Donahue,  Worcester  Even- 
mentarian  and  consultant  and  a  ing  Gazette;  and  Henry  H.  Smith, 
member  of  the  National  Associa-  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 
tion  of  Parliamentarians,  will  dis-  Small  City  features — ^Warren  F. 
tribute  the  column  from  218  Box-  Gardner,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Rec- 
ley  Bldg.,  Roanoke  11,  Va.  ord;  Frank  P.  Biggs,  Claremont 

(N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle;  Theodore  J. 
Quotable  Quips  Rouillard,  Claremont  Daily  Eagle. 

“Do  You  Agree?,”  a  daily  space-  Big  City  news — David  Farrell, 


ley  Bldg.,  Roanoke  11,  Va. 

Quotable  Quips 

“Do  You  Agree?,”  a  daily  space- 


iSunii^  side  up 


Two  fresh  eggs... Timmy  and  his  little  hrother,  Hanky  I  ^  offered. 


. . .  scramble  into  hilariously  funny  situations, 
get  into  more  mix-ups  than  an  omelet . . .  start  every 
day  with  a  smile . . . 

Timni^  Panel 

by  Howard  Sparber  is  about  real  kids,  drawn  from  life  by  their 
proud  papa . . .  perennially  popular  with  parents  of  both  sexes  and 
readers  of  all  ages . . .  brings  enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers, 
editors,  clergymen,  psychologists  and  the  public.  A  small-space 
feature,  with  a  large  circulation  appeal!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaga  'Frihune^IVett?  York  JVeu?s 


saver  feature  consisting  of  a  brief  Boston  Evening  Traveler;  Mrs. 
humorou.s  quotation  by  a  famous  Frances  Burns,  Boston  Globe;  and 
personality  and  an  illustrative  line  staff  of  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times. 
drawing,  is  offered  for  immediate  Small  city  news  —  Emil  E. 
release  by  the  Register  AND  Trib-  Jemail,  Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily 
UNE  Syndicate.  News;  Paul  H.  Spiers,  Jr.,  Bangor 

With  full-column  art,  the  fea-  (Me.)  News;  Howard  T.  Swain, 
ture  runs  about  one  column  by  Claremont  Daily  Eagle, 
three  inches.  Use  of  half-column  (Photography  winners  are  on 

cuts  brings  the  size  down  to  one  page  44.) 

column  by  VA  inches.  Matted  il-  In  the  typographical  section- 
lustrations  are  available  in  both  front  page:  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
sizes  from  the  syndicate.  Six  re-  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  Boston 
leases  a  week  are  offered.  Post,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 

ald;  editorial  page:  Portland  (Me.) 
UN  Corresiaondent  Herald;  Boston  Herald; 


Syndicate 


Nmtem  MmUMmu,  lVeK>  Yorh 
Tribmne  Totmttr,  Chtcago 


UN  Correspondent  Herald;  Boston  Herald; 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  Christian  .Science  Monitor. 
served  until  recently  as  a  mem-  Small  city,  front  page:  Burling- 
ber  of  the  United  States  delega-  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  Taunton 

tion  to  the  United  Nations,  re-  (Mass.)  Gazette;  Manchester 
turned  to  the  UN  as  an  accredited  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald;  editorial 
correspondent  this  week.  She  will  Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening  Sen- 

describe  activities  of  the  world  dnel;  Rutland  Daily  Herald;  Au- 
organization  in  her  “My  Day”  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal. 

column,  distributed  by  United  Honorable  mention;  Providence 
Features.  Journal,  as  recipient  of  the  N.  w. 

Ayer  Award  for  1953. 

Alsop  in  Asia  •  c?  "• 

Jo.seph  Alsop,  Herald  Tribune  CciT  111  Santiago 
Syndicate  columnist,  left  this  United  Press  has  appoint^ 
week  on  a  tour  of  the  Far  and  Milton  J.  Carr  bureau  manager  in 
Middle  East  which  will  take  him  Santiago,  Chile.  Replacing  him  in 
to  Tokyo,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Lima,  pending  the  appointment  ot 
Formosa,  Rangoon,  Bangkok,  a  permanent  bureau  manager,  i< 
Singapore,  Teheran  and  Cairo.  Guillermo  P.  Allison. 
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Copy  Held  Key 
To  Newspapers' 

Sales  Power 

Chicago 

Newspapers  should  make  a  close 
study  of  the  selling  power  of  ad-  4^H| 

vertising  copy  if  they  want  to  get 
repeat  business  year  after  year, 
declared  Arthur  E.  Meyerhoff, 
president  of  Arthur  Meyerhoff  & 

Co.,  advertising  agency,  at  a  lun- 
cheon  meeting  Sept.  15,  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associ- 
of  Chicago. 

That’s  particularly  true  if  busi- 
ness  conditions  get  tough,  he  ad-  B^fllB^^^H 
ded. 

“What  goes  into  newspaper  space  GOOD  LUCK 
is  more  important  than  circulation  Schmitt,  ex-pres 
or  position,”  Mr.  Meyerhoff  said.  York  chapter  ol 
“Give  me  the  right  copy  and  I  president  of  O’? 
will  take  any  newspaper  regardless  president  am 
of  size  and  readership  and  get  pro¬ 
fitable  results.”  o^der  buprs  co^ 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  reported  that  of  the  pope 
over  the  years,  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  his  agency’s  business  y°'J 

has  been  placed  in  newspapers  r^t®  Pt*** 

(this  year  about  $4,000,000),  be-  Repetition,  he 
cause  newspaper  advertising  is  low  the  best  results, 
cost  and  profitable. 

Success  Without  Glamor 
“Newspapers  are  not  as  gla¬ 
morous  a  medium  as  radio  or  TV, 
but  like  a  lot  of  other  good,  effec¬ 
tive  media,  the  results  must  be 
there,”  he  said.  “The  companies 
for  whom  we  have  done  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  successful  in  their  results  at 
low  cost  and  without  the  show¬ 
manship  of  the  more  glamorous 
media.” 

Summing  up,  he  said: 

“Good  copy  is  not  always  that  ous  media,  he  said, 
copy  which  creates  the  most  read-  paper  ads  are  an  invitation  to  the 
er  interest.  Good  copy  is  copy  reader. 

that  has  the  most  sell  and  attracts  “You  aren’t  crashing  the  party 
the  most  customers.  as  may  be  the  case  with  radio  or 

“Newspaper  representatives  have  TV,”  Mr.  Black  said.  “The  adver- 
a  .serious  obligation  to  see  if  pos-  tising  does  not  interfere  with  the 
sible  that  the  people  who  place  news  and  features  except  as  the 
the  advertising  in  your  media  reader  elects.  Newspaper  ad  read- 
know  how  to  produce  copy  that  ers  want  to  be  sold,  or  they  won’t 
that  will  bring  results.”  read  your  ads.  Therefore,  sell 

After  describing  his  agency’s  when  you  get  the  chance.” 
successful  experience  in  using  ■ 

mail  order  ads  as  a  testing  tech¬ 
nique  to  determine  which  types  of  Msoting'S  Conductsd 
copy  pull  and  which  do  not,  Mr.  -p,.  rn,,;—-, 

Meyerhoff  introduced  John  Black,  Flying  Squadron 
an  executive  in  the  agency.  Minneapolis 

Mr.  Black  reported  on  .some  Flying  sales  meetings  were 

mail  order  ad  results  with  the  k’Y  *^1®  Minneapolis  Star  and 

Kruse  &  Owen  Nurseries  of  Bloom-  Tribune^  recently  to  outline  Fall 
ington.  III.,  which  place  in  excess  orculaf'on  nnd  editorial  plans  to 
of  SI. 000.000  yearly  in  newspaper  "lore  than  200  circulation  repre¬ 
advertising.  This  campaign,  he  ^'®ntatives  throughout  the  Upper 
said,  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy  Midwest. 

of  certain  widely  held  myths  con-  A  troupe  of  14  editorial,  pro- 
cerning  mail  order  advertising.  motion  and  circulation  executives 
“One  of  these  myths,”  he  said,  headed  by  Circulation  Director  M. 
“is  that  only  certain  newspapers  E.  Fisher  shuttled  to  five  regional 
pull  with  mail  order  ads.  Actual-  meetings  in  Minnesota  and  the 
ly,  any  newspaper  will  pull  if  the  Dakotas  in  the  Star  and  Tribune 
ad  is  effective.  Another  myth  is  company  plane.  Wives  of  circula- 


'Week'  Material 
Sent  to  10.000 
Newspapers 


Austin,  Tex. 
Distribution  of  National  News- 
'  ^  iBB  paper  Week  promotional  material 
I  was  made  from  here  this  week  di- 

<f  1  ’  rect  to  more  than  10,000  daily 

I  and  weekly  newspapers  throughout 

'  ,  /  the  United  States. 

I ,  I  Included  in  each  NNW  envelope 

I  ,/  I  were:  A  letter  from  President 

m  Eisenhower  to  the  newspapers  of 

Jit  Ihe  nation;  an  eight-page  Idea-Kit 

X  II),  offering  some  75  sug- 
gestions  for  the  promotion  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week;  and  a  16- 
.  .  Ernest  A.  Mennell,  left,  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  page  (eight  pages  printed,  eight 

lent,  congratulates  two  new  officers  of  the  New  blank)  Clip-Sheet,  tabloid-size, 

AANR  selected  last  week;  (center)  J.  Rufus  Doig,  containing  some  50  articles  for 
ara  &  Ormsbee,  president;  and  Peter  Benziger,  vice-  newspapers  to  publish  during  the 
general  manager  of  Ridder-Johns,  vicepresident.  ].g  observance. 

T  T”!  Z  Z  ,  “No  newspaper  is  too  large  or 

T  the  whole  ga-  Reporter  to  Teach  too  small  to  prevent  its  taking  an 

u  Winston-Salem,  N,  C.  active  part  in  National  Newspaper 

:red  myth,  he  Paxton  Davis,  a  reporter  for  the  Week,”  Vern  Sanford,  NNW  chair- 
an  t  make  a  high  £ify  Sentinel,  has  been  man  and  Texas  Press  Association 

named  assistant  professor  of  jour-  general  manager,  stated,  in  re¬ 
said,  makes  for  nalism  at  Washington  and  Lee  leasing  the  material.  Many  peo- 
But  the  rhythm  University,  Lexington,  Va.  He  won  pic  have  cooperated  this  year  to 
insertion,  varies  the  Virginia  Press  Association’s  make  the  activity  a  genuine  good- 
wspapers.  first  prize  for  interpretive  report-  will  builder  for  the  press  of 

:  to  be  beautiful  ing  in  1951  while  working  for  the  America.  To  them  the  news- 
Mr.  Black  said.  Richmond  Times  Dispatch.  papers  owe  a  debt  of  graditude. 

it  look  amateur-  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  The  success  of  the  venture  now 

ish  encjgh  to  be  put  together  by  news  staff  of  the  Sentinel  since  rests  with  the  newspaper  publish- 

the  advertiser  personally,  often  far  October,  1952.  ers  themselves.” 

outpull  ads  that  have  a  profes-  ~ 

sional,  agency-created  appearance. 

“So  don’t  make  your  ad  so 
clever  that  it  overlooks  its  main 
purpose — selling,”  he  said. 

The  big  advantage  newspaper 
advertising  has  over  more  glamor- 
' '  is  that  news- 


dm/ry  f/crm-iveu  illustraup 


The  only  12-page  fiction  supplement  available 
completely  motted  in  tabloid  size.  Four -color 
frontispiece  illustration. 
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FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION: 


Zke  TutioM  Syndicate 


THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Finneran  Talks  About 
Salesmen  and  Linage 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

John  A.  Finneran,  in  a  mellow  “Rates,”  he  said,  “are  completely 
mood  the  other  day,  recalled  the  relative.  If  advertising  is  profit- 
days  when  he  was  classified  adver-  able,  the  rate  is  unimportant.” 
tising  director  for  the  Hearst  He  referred  to  the  rateholder  as 
Newspapers  and  when  he  was  “the  backbone  of  the  Classi- 


tising  director  for  the  Hearst  He  referred  to  the  rateholder  as 
Newspapers  and  when  he  was  “the  backbone  of  the  Classi- 
CAM  of  the  New  York  Times  fied  section,”  because  “it  insures 
and  how,  in  the  days  of  the  de-  steady,  continuous  representation 
pression,  the  lads  fought  tooth  and  and  volume,”  without  which  reader 


nail  for  every  line. 


interest  and  response  would  lag. 


Mr.  Finneran,  twice  president  He  said  that  newspapers  with  a 
of  ANCAM  and  presently  an  ac-  two-line  minimum  should  re¬ 
count  executive  with  Gunn-Mears  examine  their  policy  “because  ad- 
advertising  agency  in  New  York,  vtertisers  just  can’t  say  enough 
lamented  the  fact  that  classified  about  their  offering  in  two  lines 
salesmen  today,  who  generally  to  get  results.”  He  favors  a  three- 
work  on  a  fix^  weekly  salary,  line  minimum  to  step  op  both  re- 
don’t  develop  into  “real  salesmen.”  suits  and  revenue. 

In  bis  opinion,  “No  top  notch  Commenting  on  the  current 
salesman  can  ever  conform  to  rigid  Classified  picture,  he  said  too 
hours  and  a  guaranteed  income.”  many  newspapers  are  making  Clas- 
“The  most  successful  salesmen  sified  a  Sunday-only  propasition. 
we  ever  developed,”  he  said,  He  also  commented  on  the  abuse 
“worked  on  a  $15  salary  plus  10c  of  abbreviations,  saying  that  in 
an  ad  and  5c  a  line.”  many  cases,  they  have  gone  so  far 

He  was  evidently  referring  to  as  to  constitute  a  burden  to  the 
this  setup  when  he  told  of  having  reader,  who  is  unable  to  decode 
brought  the  old  New  York  Amer-  them. 


ican,  from  600,000  lines  in  1930 
to  national  leadership  by  1936. 


“Only  standard  abbreviations 
should  be  accepted,”  in  Mr.  Fin- 


“Unless  a  salesman’s  income  is  neran’s  opinion, 
precarious,  particularly  at  the  out-  Asked  for  comment  on  the  Clas- 
set,  he’ll  never  be  a  real  sales-  sified  salesmen,  who  call  upon  him, 
man,”  he  said.  he  said  the  most  obvious  failing 

Believes  in  Promotion  exhibited  by  the  average  space 

Discussing  the  decline  in  certain  >s  his  lack  of  knowledge 

classifications  such  as  Business 

Service,  and  Merchandise  for  Sale  effective  and  even  bnlliant 

in  some  metrotxjlitan  newspapers,  Classified  salesmen,  he  said,  but 
he  said  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  have  only  one 

Telephone  Directory  are  swallow-  P'^eh  I  represent  such  and  such 
ing  up  most  of  this  advertising  be-  uewspaper--penod.  It  is  Mr. 
cause  they  are  doing  a  more  ag-  f  •me'-an  s  belief  that  no  advertis- 
gressive  selling  job  than  newspa-  sajesman  should  call  upon  an 
.pers  and  are  promoting  and  mer-  ^<J^crtiser  without  an  idea  from 
chandiaing  their  pages  in  national  "'u’ch  the  advertiser  can  ben^t. 
media— something  that  newspapers  f"  concludmg,  the  former  CAM 

are  generally  not  doing  in  support  pP'pcd  that  Clas^fied  advertising, 
of  Classified  itself,  is  a  fabulous  business, 


of  Classified 


paper  is  not  fully  exploiting  its 
worth. 

“Every  classification,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  “has  a  series  of  peaks  in 


LOOKING  OVER  the  program  at  the  PNPA  Classified  Clinic  are 
Paul  C.  Shebest,  Williamsport  Sun  and  Gazette  &  Bulletin  who  served 
as  Clinic  Chairman;  Charles  D.  Delphey,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh  realtor,  and 
Margaret  Fritz,  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat,  host  newspaper. 


A  great  believer  in  the  value  of  iJ^^ich  publishers,  untU  recently, 
promotion,  Mr.  Finneran  feds,  ^^'^en  t  fully  recognized,  not  only 
however,  that  unless  the  staff  it-  revenue  potential,  but  its 

self  is  completely  aware  of  the  ’/"pact  on  circulation  and  the 
promotion  program  and  acquaints  "^®uh  of  the  newspaper  in  general, 
the  advertisers  with  it,  the  news-  _  ,  «  o  • 


Q  and  A  Session  a  Hit 
At  PNPA's  Clinic 
A  work-sleeve  “question-and- 
answer”  session  was  a  popular  fea- 


the  course  of  the  year — ^boats  in  ture  at  the  Pennsylvania  News- 
the  Spring;  air  conditioning  in  the  paper  Publishers’  Association 
Summer;  home  improvements  in  Classified  Clinic,  Sept.  13-15,  in 
the  Fall,  etc.  Proper  promotion  Johnstown,  Pa. 


can  extend  these  peaks  and  in¬ 
tensify  their  impact  on  the  reader.” 
In  response  to  our  query  con- 


Headed  by  ANCAM  Secretary 
James  G.  Slep,  CAM,  Altoona 
Mirror,  a  panel  of  experts  “han- 


cerning  the  matter  that  is  more  died”  more  than  60  questions.  He 
and  more  becoming  a  problem  on  was  assisted  by  John  Duff,  CAM, 
large,  high  rate  classified  media,  Uniontown  Newspapers;  Kay  B. 
getting  and  holding  the  private  Henry,  CAM,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
advertiser,  he  said  hard  selling  Gazette;  and  Virgie  Cooper,  CAM, 
and  promotion  are  the  answer,  Butler  Eagle. 


“Yes”  and  “no”  answers  to  the 
questions  showed: 

1.  Television  has  had  no  effect 
on  classified  advertising  linage. 

2.  Of  the  46  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  only  one  has  shown  a 
linage  loss  so  far  this  year  in  com¬ 
parison  with  last  year’s  figures. 

3.  About  20%  of  the  papers 
represented  have  or  will  raise 
rates  this  year. 

4.  The  major  increases  by 
classification  are  help  wanted, 
automotive  and  real  estate. 

5.  Most  papers  have  50  or  more 
classifications. 

6.  The  majority  of  papers  do 
not  solicit  Cards  of  Thanks  and  In 
Memoriams. 

7.  Twelve  of  the  46  papers  have 
phone  rooms. 

8.  Only  a  few  papers  are  using 
radio  in  their  classified  promo¬ 
tions,  but  most  all  papers  use  run- 
of-paper  promotion. 

9.  Twenty  of  the  papers  pay 
classified  solicitors  a  straight  sal¬ 
ary  and  the  rest  operate  on  a 
salary  plus  bonus  basis. 

10.  The  newspaper  does  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  protect  the 
readers  and  the  legitimate  adver¬ 
tisers  from  exposure  to  misleading 
advertisements. 

Eighty-two  delegates  and  guests 
attended  the  clinic.  Paul  C. 
Shebest,  CAM,  Williamsport  Sun 
and  Gazette  &  Bulletin,  who  is 
PNPA  Classified  Committee  Chair¬ 
man,  was  chairman. 

Classified  linage  has  spiraled 
steadily  upwards  to  the  staggering 
total  of  more  than  170%  over  its 
figure  of  1939  .  .  .  and  indications 
point  to  an  even  higher  percentage 
by  the  end  of  1953,  Mr.  Shebest 
said. 

Of  the  79  papers,  both  weekly 
and  daily,  reporting  to  PNPA  in 
the  July  linage  count,  72  have 


shown  a  considerable  classified  lin¬ 
age  gain,  while  the  remaining 
seven  dipped  only  slightly,  he  re¬ 
ported.  Classified  gains  were 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
were  local  display  gains. 

Winners  in  the  first  PNPA 
Classified  Clinic  Exhibit  contest 
were  announced  as  follows: 

Classification  I  (circulation  over 
75,000):  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Joseph  Hopkins,  manager. 

Classification  II  (25,000  to 
75,000):  Johnstown  Tribune-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Margaret  Fritz. 

Classification  III  (less  than 
25,000) :  Sharon  Herald,  Joseph 
Cline. 


Honorable  Mentions  were 
awarded  to:  the  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Afro-American,  and  McKeesport 
Daily  News. 

A  total  of  116  panels  were  dis¬ 
played  by  19  newspapers. 

Wont  Ad  Week  Near 

National  Want  Ad  Week,  Oct. 
18-24  is  “just  around  the  corner” 
and  Carl  R.  Lehmann,  Jr.,  CAM, 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat,  chairman  of  ANCAM’s  NWA 
Committee,  urges  every  newspaper, 
ANCAM  member  or  not,  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Says  Chairman  Lehmann: 

“National  Want  Ad  Week  is 
one  of  the  few  promotions  that 
are  the  newspapers’  own  promi^ 
tions  and  the  ONLY  one  that  is 
strictly  for  the  benefit  of  Classi¬ 
fied  on  a  national  basis.  Many 
classified  managers  have  used  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  draw  the  attention  ot 
the  advertising  public  to  their 
Classified  Sections.” 

For  more  details,  and  a  copy  of 
the  booklet  “Do  You  Want  More 
Revenue,”  readers  are  advised  to 
contact  Mr.  Lehmann. 
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papers  suspend  on  Christmas  Day 
only,  and  39  miss  only  on  July 
Fourth,  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Of  all  the  newspapers  who  re¬ 
plied,  348  suspended  publication 
on  all  six  major  holidays.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  total  of  150  news¬ 
papers  ignore  holidays  altogether 
and  publish  on  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  survey  disclosed. 

(A  coi^plete  index  to  publish¬ 
ing  holidays  will  be  a  new  feature 
of  the  F.ditor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  for  1954 
which  is  being  compiled  now.) 


)ailY  Section  Pages  in  Weekly  ChristmOS,  4th 

a«a  «  The  News-Review  of  Riverhead,  .  r  tt  !■  1 

■or  Classined  ^ong  island,  published  a  50th  an-  (jhiei  Holidoys 

niversary  edition  Thursday,  Sept.  * 

s  New  Feature  P\  containing  68  tawoid  pages,  Pubiishinq 

“  including  a  cover  printed  on  Eng-  ^ 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  lish  Finish  Book  Paper  in  blue  Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of 
Completion  of  the  installation  of  ink.  When  added  to  the  regular  July  remain  the  leading  publishing 
:w  press  and  production  equip-  weekly  paper  it  made  a  record-  holidays  for  newspapers,  accord- 
ent  has  made  possible  new  breaking  issue  of  90  pages,  with  ing  to  the  results  of  a  survey  made 
ake-up  for  the  daily  Milwaukee  the  supplement  alone  carrying  by  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
}urnal.  Now  there  are  four  sec-  36,610  lines  of  advertising.  Service. 

sns.  Monday  through  Friday—  ■  9^  questionnaires  sent  to 

[ain  News,  Local  News,  a  sepa-  Bninrtrir'tt  in  fllrr  newspapers  throughout  the 

ite  Classified  Section  and  the  m  country,  1,204  replies  have  been 

jreen  Sheet”  of  features.  Montgomery,  Ala.  received  to  date.  Among  those 

The  Local  News  Section  has  Romance  hit  the  Alabama  Jour-  newspapers  who  designated  their 
xn  expanded  to  include  an  en-  nal  during  the  Summer  vacation,  non-publishing  dates,  844  named 
rged  listing  and  feature  content  Martiha  Garrett,  eourlihouse  re-  Christmas  Day,  708  named  July 
ir  all  radio  and  TV  stations  in  porter,  was  married  to  Paul  Wills,  Fourth  and  663  do  not  publish  on 
le  Milwaukee  area.  Sports  pages  chief  of  the  United  Press  Bureau,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

JVC  a  new  dress.  Business  news,  on  July  4,  in  a  church  ceremony.  Among  other  major  holidays, 
[niisements,  the  picture  page  and  Arnold  Snow,  city  hall  reporter,  589  newspapers  do  not  publish  on 
ibstantially  more  general  news  followed  suit  in  August  by  walk-  Labor  Day,  571  suspend  on  New 
Dw  make  up  the  inside  pages  of  >"1^  down  the  middle  aisle  with  Year’s  Day  and  309  are  down  on 
iLs  section,  which  formerly  car-  Mary  Moore,  a  WAC  officer.  Memorial  Day.  Ninety-seven-news 


AHF  Elects  Graham 

Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  trust¬ 
ees  of  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Henry  Ford  11, 
chairman  of  the  Foundation’s 
board  of  trustees. 


City  Pound  Inquiry 
Improves  Dogs'  Menu 

St.  Louis 

A  happier  life  for  the  dogs,  but 
a  dog’s  life  for  the  politicians  has 
resulted  from  a  Si.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  series  disclosing  fraud 
and  mismanagement  at  the  city  dog 
pound. 

Arrests,  suits,  and  an  investi¬ 
gation  spreading  into  many  other 
parts  of  the  city  administration 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  the 
series.  Two  special  investigators 
have  been  employed  to  aid  in  the 
inquiry  which  will  be  concentrated 
on  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
city. 

The  Globe-Democrat  articles  re¬ 
vealed  that  about  $900  a  month 
was  going  into  the  pockets  of  three 
politicians.  The  three  were  sum¬ 
moned  before  a  grand  jury,  ar¬ 
rested,  and  the  funds  have  now 
been  re-appropriated  for  dog  bis¬ 
cuit  and  other  canine  dainties. 

■ 

First  Used  Car  Show 
Set  for  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

This  city’s  first  Used  Car  Show 
in  Music  Hall,  Sept.  23  to  26,  in¬ 
clusive,  sponsored  by  local  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  and  the  Enquirer, 
will  offer  $4,000  in  prizes. 

Dealers  will  display  the  best 
jobs  from  their  overloaded  lots. 
Wukk  Kenay,  WSAI  disc  jockey 
will  be  emcee,  assisted  by  A1 
Schottelkotte,  Enquirer  columnist 
and  radio  commentator. 
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ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  .  $17,560,000 
MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE  .  16,887,000 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  .  .  .  18,782,000 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  .  .  17,608,000 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA  .  .  9,787,000 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  .  10,746,000 

SAN  DIEGO  California . . .  $22,81 


DRUG 

SALES 


Doto  Cepyrighlod  1953  Solot  Monogomtnt,  Swrvoy  of  Buying  Poworf 
further  rtpreductien  net  licensed. 


SAN  DIEGO 

CALIFORNIA 


Dieso 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE 

WEST-HOLLIOAY  CO.,  INC. 


Punchy  Pictures 

continued  from  page  9 

“We  are  going  to  be  challenged 
by  brand  new  ideas  in  journalism 
and  we  will  go  in  the  ashcan  if 
we  are  not  flexible  to  meet  the 
challenge.” 

Mr.  Walters  said  photographers 
are  good  salesmen  and  they  fight 
to  improve  their  craftsmanship. 
He  urged  them  to  use  that  .sales¬ 
manship  as  missionaries  working 
for  more  intelligent  use  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  Knight  editor  said  he  would 
like  to  see  all  photographers  have 
a  year  of  reportorial  experience 
and  all  reporters  to  have  a  year  in 
photography  to  advance  coordina¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  camera 
reporting  and  typewriter  report¬ 
ing  among  all  staff  members. 

Whole  Plant  Involved 
“No  photograph  is  good  that  is 
not  good  when  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  reader.”  a.sserted  Wil- 


avid  readers  of  pictures  than  men 
and  editors  should  give  the 
women’s  pages  as  much  attention 
as  politics  and  other  classifications 
of  the  news  report. 

“The  change  from  capital  S 
Society  to  women’s  news  in  the 
newspapers  has  brought  t  h  e 
women’s  pages  greater  appeal,” 
Mr.  Byrnes  observed.  “News  ex¬ 
ecutives  should  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  pages.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  woman’s  page  to  be 
as  cluttered  as 
bag.” 

The  speaker  warned  against  tilts, 
inclines  and  overlaps  in  women’s 
page  pix,  using  slides  to  demon- 
sitrate  how  much  more  simple, 
straight-forward  presentation  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  reader. 

Sports  Pix 

Sports  pictures  need  “salaving” 
in  three  areas,  according  to  Leigh- 


Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune.  He  listed  these  as  lack  of 
space,  unwise  restriction  of  the 
liam  P.  Steven,  assistant  executive  size  of  pictures,  lack  of  education 
editor,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  on  how  to  edit  pictures, 
and  Tribune.  “More  than  the  pho-  Mr.  Housh  said  he  looks  for  the 


Lawyers  Told  Why 
Picture  Is  Omitted 

Cleveland 
Lawyers  have  been  asking  the 
Cleveland  Press  why  the  news¬ 
paper  this  year  failed  to  print,  as 
it  had  in  the  past,  a  picture  of 
new  attorneys  being  sworn  in. 

The  Pre.ss  answered  with  a  story 
and  four  pictures  showing  swear¬ 
ing-in  ceremonies  since  1949.  The 
woman  s  han^-  explained  that  when  Repor¬ 

ter  Robert  H.  Clifford  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  Bernie  Noble  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  event,  at  which  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Carl  V. 
Weygandt  was  to  speak,  they  were 
told  no  pictures  were  to  be  taken 
“because  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
is  in  session.” 

The  Press  said  the  man  who 
made  that  statement  was  Seba  Mil¬ 
ler,  clerk  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
ton  Housh,  executive  sports  editor.  Court.  City  Editor  Louis  Clifford 


(brother  of  the  reporter)  called 
the  photographer  back  to  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  Press  said:  “That’s 
why  there  was  no  picture  this 
vear.” 


tographer  and  editor  are  involved  “knockout”  picture,  uses  it  alone  and  not  as  a  chore.  He  advised 
the  skills  of  engravers,  printers,  — and  big.  He  avoids  squad  shots  against  retouching  photos. 


a  picture.  He  outlined  his  news¬ 
papers’  famous  system  of  dia- 


pressmen  must  be  cooperatively  and  gag  shots  and  rarely  reduces 
employed.  Color  is  a  real  team 
job  all  through  the  plant.  What 
we  learn  here  will  only  be  helpful 
if  the  information  is  used  by 
many  men  in  the  plant. 

‘Photographs  are  the  best  means 


Color  was  discussed  by  Edward 
K.  Thompson,  managing  editor. 
Life,  who  has  had  20  years  of  ex- 


gramming  with  pix  about  eight  perience  with  it.  He  listed  these 


football  games  each  Sunday. 

“Why  does  a  photographer  stop 
life  in  its  tracks  and  shoot  it?” 


of  instilling  emotion  into  the  news  demanded  Wilson  Hicks,  consult- 


report.”  he  added. 


ing  picture  editor  in  New  York 


Mr.  Steven  sympathized  with  City,  formerly  executive  editor  of 


photographers  over  “bum  assign¬ 
ments”  and  for  having  unusual 
pictures  greeted  with  “no  space” 
or  “it  doesn’t  conform.”  He  used 
a  photographer  in  Chinese  garb 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  Oriental 
truth  that  a  picture  is  worth  10,000 
words. 


AP  news  photos  and  consulting 
editor  of  Life,  in  a  plea  for  great¬ 
er  realism  and  less  staginess. 


color  “ain’ts: 

Color  ‘Ain’ts’ 

“Color  ain’t  too  easy  to  take. 
It  ain’t  quite  accurate.  It  ain’t  easy 
to  find  subjects — red  barns,  fires 
and  other  reds.  It  ain’t  cheap, 
costing  two  to  three  times  more 
than  black  and  white.  It  ain’t  the 
panacea  for  all  troubles  and  can 


“We  are  inundated  by  a  flood  of  be  just  as  dull  as  black.” 


images  and  there  is  a  terrific  battle 
between  man  and  nvachines,”  said 
Mr.  Hicks.  “Pictures  began  as  a 
selective  art  but  we  are  working 


Vincent  S.  Jones,  director,  news  so  hard  to  produce  the  shocker 


and  editorial  office.  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  stirred  lively 
discussion  with  an  attack  on  the 
old-style  variety  show  picture  page 
and  endorsement  of  the  one-subject 
picture  page.  A  number  of  pho¬ 
tographers  challenged  him  on  his 
thesis. 

One-Subject  Page 

It  was  Mr.  Jones’  contention  that 
a  variety  picture  page  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
paper  and  that  the  cuts  should 
be  distributed  over  other  pages. 

“To  separate  news  and  pictures 
is  to  harm  both,”  he  argued,  “and 
it  produces  an  unbalanced  paper. 
The  trend  is  to  the  one-subject 
picture  page  and  the  use  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  pictures  as  proper  illus¬ 
tration  for  the  news  content.  We 
ought  to  re-examine  the  practice 
of  the  variety  show  picture  page 
with  all  subjects  dumped  indis¬ 
criminately.” 

Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  production 
editor.  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal, 
inveighed  against  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  art  department  in  introduc¬ 
ing  art  gimmick  on  the  society 
pages.  He  said  women  are  more 
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that  the  quieter  and  better  pictures 
suffer.  There  is  danger  of  such  a 
super-abundance  that  the  editor 
finds  it  hard  to  select,  with  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  monotony  with  all  news 
pictures  looking  alike.  There  is  a 
lack  of  creative  insight  in  many 
snapshot  pictures. 

“President  Eisenhower  recently 
turned  on  the  photographers  and 
asked  them  why  they  always  want 
the  same  thing,”  Mr.  Hicks  added. 
“Editors  and  photographers  think 
alike  mechanically  about  pictures.” 

Wanted:  Realism 

Mr.  Hicks  complained  that 
many  pictures  are  artificial  and 
phony,  obviously  staged  and  are 
not  real. 

“Let’s  have  more  realism  in  our 
realistic  medium,”  he  urged.  “Edi¬ 
tors  fail  to  give  their  readers  any¬ 
thing  but  the  simplest  ideas  to  cope 
with  in  pictures,  forgetting  that 
readers  are  an  increasingly  intelli¬ 
gent  audience.” 

Mr.  Hicks  advocated  greater 
attention  to  captions  and  advised 
that  the  writer  not  give  it  all  away 
in  the  caption.  Caption  writing,  he 
said,  should  be  thought  of  as  fun 


Mr.  Thompson  said  many  pic¬ 
tures  are  better  in  black  and  white 
than  in  color. 

“Color  is  desirable  but  not  as 
important  as  having  something  to 
say,”  he  concluded.  “Our  main 
job  is  to  improve  the  subject  of 
photography.” 

A  day-long  study  of  technical 
problems  of  reproduction  of  pho¬ 
tography  was  in  charge  of  C.  M. 
Flint,  research  director,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
He  quoted,  with  approval,  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  editorial  of 
last  June  calling  attention  to  the 
better  reproduction  of  Coronation 
pictures  obtained  by  English  news¬ 
papers.  He  and  other  speakers  out¬ 
lined  research  studies  now  under 
way  to  improve  reproduction  in 
the  United  States. 

Fred  P.  Wilcox,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  research,  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corp.,  de- 
.scribed  his  firm’s  Scan-A-(iiraver 
(1,100  in  use  and  200  under  con¬ 
tract).  He  said  eventually  they 
hope  to  develop  a  machine  that 
will  enlarge  or  reduce  a  picture 
and  there  is  also  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  for  making  the  plastic  plates 
for  color. 


President  Hails 
Photography's 
Role  in  Freedom 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Robert 
Boyd,  president  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association, 
President  Eisenhower  said: 

“Dear  Mr.  Boyd: 

“Please  extend  my  greetings  to 
members  of  the  Rochester  Photo 
Conference  and  to  press  photog¬ 
raphers  everywhere. 

“Pictorial  reportage  is  the  most 
universal  of  all  languages.  It  is  an 
indispensable  tool  of  freedom  in 
these  days  when  so  many  people 
are  oppressed  and  personal  free¬ 
dom  is  restricted  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

“The  camera  reporter  makes  a 
major  contribution  toward  greater 
understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  all  nations. 

“With  my  best  wishes  to  all, 

“Sincerely, 

“Dwight  D.  Eisenhower." 

*  *  * 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press, 
told  this  story  from  Denver: 

The  night  President  Eisenhower 
left  by  plane  for  the  funeral  of 
Chief  Justice  Vinson,  Murray  Sny¬ 
der,  assistant  press  secretary,  tele¬ 
phoned  the  press  room  with  in¬ 
structions  to  photographers,  “Don’t 
ask  the  President  to  wave — he’s 
going  to  a  funeral.” 

But,  as  he  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  plane  ramp,  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  turned  and  waved  vigor¬ 
ously. 

Not  one  of  the  news  camera¬ 
men  shot  the  picture. 

■ 

'Father  of  Dollar  Day' 
Retires  from  Ad  Job 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Evan  R.  Culling.s.  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man  for  52  years,  retired  the 
other  day  from  the  post  of  man¬ 
ager  of  general 
advertising  of  the 
S  c  h  e  n  e  c  tady 
Union-Star. 

H  i  s  “sendoff” 
story  gave  him 
credit  for  being 
the  originator  of 
Dollar  Day.  One 
day  in  February, 

1914,  it  was  re¬ 
called,  he  was 
talking  with 
Mason  Hall,  who 
still  runs  a  shoe  store  here,  and 
Mr.  Hall  mentioned  he  had  .some 
stock  that  was  good  but  wasn’t 
moving  very  fast. 

“Why,”  suggested  Mr.  Cullings, 
“don’t  you  offer  these  shoes  at  a 
dollar  a  pair?” 

They  worked  on  the  idea  until 
it  developed  into  a  city-wide  bar¬ 
gain  sale.  This  became  a  twice-a- 
year  sales  feature,  spon.sored  for 


Cullings 


{Additional  reports  of  the  con-  several  years  by  the  Union-Star. 
ference  will  be  published  in  E  &  P  Merchants  in  other  cities  soon 
ne.xt  week.)  copied  the  plan. 
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Prnmritinnc  began,  the  major  in  other  sections,”  Mrs.  Hoke  de-  Mow  SubSCribGIS 

rromo  lions  change  in  makeup  has  been  to  use  dared.  “In  eating  she  may  not 

II  T  J  a  front  page  illustrated  feature  in  be  too  different,  but  in  cooking  \A7'i4Vi  Q 

Ar©  LQlinCnGCl  place  of  customary  page  one  news  she  is.”  OOUgni  W  lln  O  U 

«  T  71  Tiixa.n.j:i  treatment,  Mr.  Straszer  said.  This  The  Times’ home  economics  de-  fl J  olrl* 

Py  Xja  **■  X  imGS  feature  will  be  adopted  by  Elbow,  partment  is  a  merchandising  serv-  /aXlO  1*1  UOn 

Los  Angeles.  *be  past  page  one  pictorial  fea-  ice  that  interprets  the  advertisers’  New  Orleans. 

A  new  Southern  Communities  lures  have  ranged  from  art  shows  story  to  the  community  by  way  of  Launching  an  elaborate  circula- 
section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  hobbies  and  forest  fire  preven-  the  Times’  facilities,  Mrs.  Hoke  campaign,  the  Times-Picayune 
will  be  launched  here  Sunday,  tion.  explained.  As  part  of  the  national  Publishing  Company  last  week  in- 

Oct.  4.  A  special  staff  of  nine  .The  goal  is  to  portray,  page-  advertising  department,  it  deals  ba-  troduced  its  morning  and  after- 

persons  has  been  recruited  for  size,  the  area’s  outstanding  feature  sically  with  national  food  and  ^oon  newspapers  to  non-subscrib- 

fhis,  the  Times’  second  zone  sec-  in  community  life  of  the  week,  equipment  accounts.  There  are  3.D  ^^aze. 

tion.  Interest  in  People  some  household  products  and  Circulation  Director  Donald  W. 

Daily  expansion  of  the  home  “-phe  principal  editorial  interest  products,  she  added.  Coleman  described  it  as  “the  most 

economics  news  section  of  the  is  in  people  and  what  they  are  schwl  time,  the  cwkery  costly  and  time-consuming  circu- 

Times  began  Sept.  18.  Earlier  doing,”  the  zone  editor  reported,  auditorium  campaign  in  the  company’s 


Ngw  Subscribers 
Sought  With  3-D 
And  Much  'Gold' 


New  Orleans. 
Launching  an  elaborate  circula- 


this  week  the  newspaper  opened  “it’s  been  a  lot  of  fun,  and  some 


an  aggressive  classified  promotion  Qf  jhe  finds  have  been  amazing. 


campaign.  A  four  to  five  per  cent  jn  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  the 


classified  rate  increase  became  ef-  /one  .staff  found  a  man  who  had 


fective  Sept.  15.  placed  1,200  little  woven  chairs  ing  into  large  advertising  space  in  cayime  and  the  New  Orleans 

Known  as  Operation  Elbow  i^  separate  bottles;  a  collector  who  the  Times  and  also  in  outdoor  dis-  States. 

because  of  the  “LBO”  (Long  had  adorned  his  home’s  walls  with  plays,  rack  cards,  car  cards,  TV  Three-dimensional  pictures  of 
Beach-Orange)  guide  line  its  edi-  thousands  of  pencils;  a  man  who  shorts,  radio  spots  and  motion  pic-  the  newspaper  plant  and  editors, 
torial  copy  carries,  the  new  Sun-  has  laid  claim  on  “all  the  atmo-  ture  trailers,  explained  Don  Tay-  plus  French  Quarter  and  other 
day  zone  section  will  go  into  99,-  sphere  about  all  the  heavenly  lor,  who  bandies  classified  promo-  scenes,  are  included  in  six  cir- 
328  issues  sold  in  108  commun-  bodies”  and  now  claims  title  to  tion  for  O.  L.  Hurlbert,  classified  culars  setting  forth  offerings  of 
ities.  reports  George  M.  Straszer,  aH  mineral  deposits  under  all  of  manager.  the  two  newspapers  to  subscribers, 

editor.  jbe  world’s  sea  water.  A  promotion  preview  was  pro-  Each  carrier-salesman  is  expect- 

122,000  in  First  Individual  collectors  discovered  vided  the  department  of  more  than  ed  to  obtain  names  of  five  pros- 

The  first  Times’  zone  operation,  have  included  a  lady  with  hun-  200  persons.  Skits  in  which  execu-  pects  weekly  who  agree  to  receiv- 
known  as  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  dreds  of  bells  as  well  as  hoarders  tives  of  other  Times’  departments  ing  sample  copies  of  the  papers, 
section  and  with  a  present  Sunday  of  buttons,  Valentines,  fossils  and  participated  were  followed  by  a  Potential  subscribers  receive  a 
distribution  to  122,000  of  the  historic  pistols.  stage  show  presenting  the  forth-  pair  of  3-D  glasses  on  Monday 

Times’  circulation,  is  now  18  New  Woman’s  Features  coming  promotion  features.  Car  of  each  week  with  the  first  of  the 

months  old.  Whittier  was  added  On  the  home  economies  side  danced  on  the  backs  of  senes  of  circulars.  A  letter  front 

to  this  zone  Aug.  23.  The  sec-  the  exoansion  of  the  Times  classified  department  girls,  the  earner  accompanies  the  initial 

tion  has  been  averacing  16  pages  nartment  conducted  bv  Marian  cameras  spotlighted  a  model  circular  and  sample  newspaper, 
each  Sundav  and  its  retail  and  of  the  outdoor  display,  and  a  spe-  outlining  the  contest  in  which  he 


throughout  a  season  extended  into  history.” 

Spring,  she  anticipates.  Styled  the  “Pot  of  Gold”  con- 

Classified  Program  test  for  carrier-salesmen,  the  cam- 

Classified  promotion  is  extend-  paign  covers  both  the  Times-Pi- 


each  Sunday  and  its  retail  and  Manners  precedes  the  opening  of 
general  advertising  users  now  to-  cx>urses  in  the  newspaper’s  College 


tal  hundreds  of  accounts,  Mr.  of  Cookery  on  Oct.  14.  Demon- 


cial  recording  was  reproduced  over  has  several  chances  to  win  a  “pot 
a  stage  radio.  Frank  Lester,  as-  of  gold.” 


Straszer  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  strafion  activities  in  the  Times  test  s'‘'l“"l  classified  manager  in  charge  On  Saturdays,  carriers  visit  their 
The  editorial  staff  for  the  two  Shen  aS  S  25  years^  sTanc^ng 

zone  .sections  now  totals  15  per-  and  hence  quite  customary,  ex-  u  >,  k  ’  -ii  t  which  explains  how  a  pack 

sons  with  Mr.  Straszer  editor  of  plains  Mrs.  Fleeta  L.  Hoke,  de-  aged  newspaper  and  magazine  sub- 

both  the  “Elbow”  and  “Sag”  sec-  partment  head  for  14  years.  She’s  .^riplion  combination  can  be 

tions.  Hayden  Reece  is  assistant  known  as  Marian  by  the  seven  economically, 

editor  of  both.  full-time  women  of  her  depart-  Kasischke,  Rvan  J  .  P^osi^l  "as  a  choice  of 

9  New  Staffers  ment  and  by  most  of  the  Times’  MoQrow  for  AP  f.u 

omninvoc  IviOSCOw  lOI  /vT  scriDtiou  to  One  of  the  newsnaners 

Recruited  from  newspapers  in  ^ 
the  new  area  to  be  served,  a  staff  , 


We  want  women  readers  to 


eks.  .scription  combination  can  be 

■  bought  economically. 

asischke.  Ryan 

I  „  ■*  ,  jl_  ordering  either  an  8-week  sub- 

rO  to  Moscow  lor  AF  scription  to  one  of  the  newspapers 
Richard  Kasischke,  until  recent-  or  an  8-week  subscription  to  a 


me  new  area  to  be  served,  a  statt  behind  the  correspondent,  has  taken  newspaper  plus  a  popular  maga- 

of  five  reporters,  two  photogra-  wnms  going  on  oenm  residence  in  Moscow  as  chief  zine  of  his  choice. 

pliers  and  two  copy  desk  men  al-  r^tiTare  whaMhiy^re  »'  Associated  Press  burean,  A  pot  of  gold,  aetually  a  bag 


for  Operation  Elbow.  This  pro¬ 


vides  an  editorial  staff  of  15  for  hornemaking  problems,  Mrs. 

the  two  sections.  Five  advertising  f^oke  said  of  the  editorial  pro¬ 


salesmen  also  were  added  for  Sram  now  being  advanced. 


“Elbow.” 

The  full-time  editorial  additions 


Weekly  Recipe  Contest 
For  that  reason,  a  recipe  con- 


are:  Harry  Klissner,  Lee  Bas-  test  has  just  been  launched.  This 


back  in  the  United  States.  awarded  each  carrier  filling  his 

William  Ryan,  news  analyst  on  book  of  25  subscription  blanks, 
the  foreign  desk  staff  in  New  York,  In  addition,  pots  of  gold  are 
is  en  route  to  Mascow  to  replace  awarded  in  two  other  categories. 
Tom  Whitney  as  second  man  in  Each  order  blank  contains  a 
the  bureau  for  a  limited  period.  number.  And  numbers  are  picked 
Visas  for  the  two  men,  re-  every  Wednesday  during  the  con- 


tajian,  Clyde  Snyder,  Helen  John-  will  give  $10  to  a  prize-winner  quested  in  June,  were  received  last  test  which  ends  Oct.  24,  making 
»n,  Robert  M.  Gettemy,  Vernon  weekly,  enable  women  to  exchange  week.  it  possible  for  a  carrier  to  win  a 

Mc(juffin,  Robert  Frampton,  favorite  recipes,  and  lead  to  Mr.  Kasischke,  41,  is  a  native  pot  of  gold  before  filling  his  order 
Herbert  McClain  and  Roland  demonstrations  of  some  products  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  He  has  been  book. 

Laursen.  in  the  Times  kitchen.  The  new  working  for  AP  in  Germany  the  Still  a  third  way  in  which  a  car- 

As  with  “Sag,”  Operation  Elbow  home  economics  features  will  in-  last  eight  years,  with  brief  assign-  rier  may  receive  a  pot  of  gold  ia 
will  concentrate  on  future  events  elude,  in  addition  to  a  Monday  ments  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  in  the  sale  of  the  combination 
and  will  devote  itself  to  telling  recipe  section,  a  Tuesday  “how  to  and  Yugoslavia.  magazine-newspaper  subscriptions, 

what  wil  happen  after  the  manner  do”  picture  sequence;  home-mak-  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin  is  touring  These  blanks  also  bear  numbers 
of  the  old  family  almanac  or  the  Jng  features  on  Wednesdays,  Western  Europe  and  writing  spe-  from  which  lucky  winners  will  be 


old-time  country  weekly,  Mr.  recipes  of  the  week  on  Thursdays,  cial  di<spatches. 
Straszer  reports.  unusual  menus  and  best  buys  on 


“A  guide  to  the  future  stays  Fridays,  plus  a  question  and  an-  i^_  ■_i_  • 
longer  on  the  coffee  table.  There  swer  column.  Special  features  will  111  IlOIly  JVOng 


2  Radio — TV  Pages 

will  be  no  past  editing.  The  local  be  added  in  Sunday  editions,  with  Wendell  Merick,  a  Chicagoan  Cincinnati 

pres.s  in  the  communities  of  the  projects  already  planned  ranging  who  joined  the  United  Press  staff  The  Times-Star  on  Sept.  14 

area  is  doing  a  splendid  job  of  from  an  interview  with  a  Danish  in  1949  and  served  as  a  Korean  started  to  give  two  pages  to  radio 

news  coverage  and  doing  it  more  countess  to  crop  studies.  war  reporter,  was  appointed  this  and  television  instead  of  the  pre- 

fully  than  we  can  hope  to  do,”  the  “Mrs.  West  Coast  is  a  different  week  as  manager  of  the  Hong  vious  one  allotted  to  Charlton 

editor  stated.  creature  from  her  contemporaries  Kong  bureau.  Wallace,  editor  of  that  department. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  19,  1953 
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Changes  Made 
In  Syracuse  PS 
Editorial  Staff 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
With  Sunday’s  242 -page  125th 
Anniversary  Edition  now  history, 
more  than  300  Post-Standard  em¬ 
ployes  lifted  their 

"  ^  IP  ^ 

champagne  toast 
flk  V  to  the  newspaper 
^  during  a  lunch- 
eon  in  the  Hotel 
Onondaga  ball- 
fl  room.  Sept.  IS. 

A  total 

employes  were 
honored  for  their 
years  of  service 
with  citations  and 
Gorman  service  pins  pre¬ 
sented  by  Publisher  Richard  H. 
Amberg. 


Appointment  of  Dick  Thorn¬ 
burg,  former  Ohio  and  Washington  Aaron  Benesch, 
news  executive,  as  editor  of  the  chief  of  the  C 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  was  an-  Washington  burea 
nounced  Sept.  17  by  Jack  R.  Ho-  two  years,  was 
ward,  president  and  general  edi-  named  managing 
torial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  editor  of  the 
Newspapers.  newspaper  Sept. 

Mr.  Thornburg  succeeds  the  late  16  by  E.  Lansing 
Carl  D.  Groat  who  died  July  26  Ray,  editor  and 
after  serving  as  the  Post’s  editor  publisher  of  the 
for  20  years.  Globe-Democrat. 

In  taking  over  the  Post’s  editor-  He  succeeds  the 
ship,  Mr.  Thornburg  is  returning  late  Lon  M.  Bur- 
to  the  state  that  gave  him  his  start  rowes,  who  died 
in  the  newspaper  business  nearly  last  month. 

25  years  ago.  His  first  job  was  on  Mr.  Benesch, 
Scripps-Howard’s  Columbus  Citi-  who  is  54,  came 
The  roster  is  complete  with  J.  zen,  starting  in  1929  as  an  office  to  the  Globe-Dei 
Stanton  Jennings,  night  editor;  boy.  bet,  1951,  when 

Surprise  element  at  the  luncheon  Paul  H.  Strom,  state  editor;  E.  For  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  discontinued  publ 

was  Managing  Editor  Albert  V.  Avery  Nelson,  assistant  state  edi-  Thornburg  has  been  managing  edi-  had  a  distinguish 

(Mike)  Brewster’s  announcement  tor  and  E.  F.  (Steve)  Schilder,  tor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News-  Louis  journalism  f 

that  he  wilt  retire  Oct.  1,  after  54  rotogravure  editor.  paper  Alliance  in  Washington,  to  that  time,  and 

years  on  the  P-S  staff.  The  vet-  Completing  20  years  with  the  righthand  man  to  Walker  Stone,  outstanding  work 
eran  editor,^  w+io  has  held  just  newspaper,  Robert  R.  Luce,  resort  SHNA  editor  and  editor-in-chief  capital, 

about  every  important  position  on  editor  and  advertising  salesman,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa-  St.  Louis  had  be 

the  staff  during  his  career,  was  announced  plans  for  retiring  Jan.  pers.  home  and  worksh 

given  a  standing  ovation.  1.  Born  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  Mr.  prior  to  1951,  b 

City  Editor  J.  Leonard  Gorman  With  more  than  a  half<entury  Thornburg  was  educated  in  the  Washington  ‘'beat 

was  promoted  to  the  managing  of  service,  Thomas  W.  Cahill,  mail  St.  Louis  public  schools  and  at  the  ing  and  fruitful, 

editor’s  post.  room  employe,  was  the  only  other  University  of  Missouri.  his  direction  of  r 

“Mike”  was  assured  by  Mr.  member  of  the  P-S  “team”  to  Wire  Editor  months 

Amberg  that  there  will  always  be  come  close  to  Mr.  Brewster’s  54-  one  vear  after  he  sicned  on  as  ’’^Sinie  and  the 
a  “desk  and  office”  awaiting  the  year  record.  an  office  boy  at  the  Columbus  Sabr?cd' 

managing  editor  emeritus  at  the  Other  speakers  at  Tuesday’s  af-  citi/en  he  was  promoted  to  the  considerable  accl. 

Post-Standard  any  time  he  wants  fair  were  Editor  Robert  L.  Voor-  job  of  dispatching  state  news  re- 

Business  Manager  Henry  ports  over  the  wires  of  the  United 
Began  in  1898  H.  Keller.  Press  bureau  in  Columbus.  In  1933  ..  ^ 

Mike  Brewster  took  over  the  Anniversary  events  continued  be  transferred  to  the  Scripps-Ho-  “cnescr 

managing  editor’s  chair  in  1944,  during  the  week.  vvard  bureau  in  the  Ohio  state  ca- 

moving  up  from  the  city  editor’s  Months  of  writing  and  research  pbal  as  wire  editor. 
post,  w>hich  he  held  beginning  in  culminated  in  the  publishing  of  „  remained  in  that  iob  until 

1918.  the  giant  anniversary  ediHon.  It  ,  oV«  writer  and  columi 

¥1*  ♦  •  «_  mm  A  J  *  J  A  1938  whcil  ilC  W21S  ITIOVCQ  to  vVflSil”  Cltv 

His  years  m  newspapering  be-  included  132  pages  devoted  to  a  •  .  corresoondent  for  the  *  ° 

gan  in  1898,  when  he  started  with  review  of  history  and  all  the  ma-  Scrinos-Howard  ^ewsoaners  in 
the  old  Courier.  jor  news  down  through  the  years  rinpinnai!  ^  the  • 

Mr.  Gorman  joined  the  Post-  in  the  nation  and  Central  New  rojun^bus  Citizen  and  the  C/eve-  !v 

Standard  in  1933  as  a  copyreader,  York;  48  pages  'n  an  enlarged  .  ,  p_„..  htical  writer  for 

moving  up  to  assistant  city  editor,  rotogravure  section  following  the  .  .o.,'  w  -rbornburE  joined 

assistant  to  the  editor,  then  city  anniversary  theme;  a  48-page  reg-  . 

MM  com?c“Lt?on°"’  ^  Newspaper  Alliance  in  Washington  of  fh^  dis^luU^ 
with  the  old  Herald  before  join-  page  comic  sectmn.  news  editor.  Two  years  later 

*Jats  M.  Annan,  Jr.,  assistant  sJioZ  we^^  exLrju'plicVtef  of  Last  Summer, 

city  editor,  will  move  up  to  the  the  originals, 
city  editorship.  Other  front  pages  included  full- 

Telegraph  Editor  Loren  Bailey,  page  drawings  by  P-S  Artist  Dick 

a  veteran  of  31  years  with  the  Carroll  as  he  interpreted  some  of 

P-S,  has  been  given  the  new  title  the  dramatic  local  historic  events, 

of  news  editor.  Advertising  linage  totaled  311,- 

^  .  .  .  955,  including  274,604  local;  10,- 

INamed  Asst.  282  national;  16,051  classified,  and 

J.  Malcolm  Caiman  has  been  1 1,0I8  suburiian. 
named  assistant  telegraph  editor.  Theme  of  the  P-S  anniversary 
Alvin  G.  Fenner,  new  assistant  celebration  is:  ‘The  Glory  of  the 
city  editor,  came  to  the  P-S  two  p^st  is  a  Mirror  to  the  Future.” 
years  ago  after  being  telegraph  a 

editor  of  the  Oswego  Palladium-  «  tt  i  tn* 

Times  and  rewrite  man  for  the  Cm.  irm  rlUinplir@y  L/IGS 
Bimthamton  Sun.  Appleton,  Wis. 

Richard  E.  DeVesty,  who  joined  Edward  P.  Humphrey,  88,  for- 
P-S  a  year  ago,  was  named  mer  business  manager  of  the  old 
assistant  to  the  editor.  Formerly  Appleton  Daily  Post,  died  Sept.  7 
a  Binghamton  Press  reporter,  he  at  his  home  in  Hollywood,  Calif, 
later  became  managing  editor  of  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  Post  in 
the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Transcript.  1920. 


A.  V.  (Mike)  Brewster 


Benesch 


s  not 
tends 
if  or¬ 
ations 
ideast 
;ceive 
vhich 
seem 
pro- 
con- 
wire 
dding 
blow 
tation 
filed.” 


Anti-Tip  Cnisade 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Willard  G.  Cole,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Whiteville  News  Recorder 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  earlier 
this  year  for  battling  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  has  opened  a  new  crusade: 
To  persuade  barbers  that  accept¬ 
ing  tips  is  unprofessional. 


Dick  Thornburg 


1 

I 


Chas.  O.  Voigt 
Purchases  Daily 
At  Orange,  Calif. 

Orange,  Calif. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Hart  announced 
Sept.  15  the  sale  of  the  Orange 
Daily  News  to  Charles  O.  Voigt, 
former  West  Coast  newspaperman 
and  Missouri  weekly  publisher. 

The  News  had  been  owned 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Hart 
family  since  it  was  established  in 
1908.  The  late  W.  O.  Hart,  who 
died  in  1942,  started  the  paper 
with  Justus  F.  Craemer.  Mrs. 
Hart  bought  the  latter’s  interest  in 
1945. 

Ronald  A.  Fairbairn,  publisher 
since  1942.  will  remain  with  the 
new  owner  for  several  weeks,  then 
he  plans  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Voigt,  graduated  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  1937,  worked 
for  the  Fresno  Bee,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  United  Press  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  before  joining  the 
Marines  as  an  intelligence  officer 
in  World  War  II.  He  returned  to 
the  AP  and  in  1947  purchased  the 
Jackson  County  Times  at  Grand¬ 
view,  Mo.  In  the  last  few  years 
he  was  as.sociate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Virginia. 

♦  “  *  ♦ 

Glasgow,  Ky. 

Plans  for  consolidating  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Evening  Journal  and  Sunday 
Journal  with  the  weekly  Glasgow 
Times  were  announced  this  week. 
John  Ditto,  who  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  25  years, 
will  manage  the  combined  papers. 
*  ♦  * 

The  Brookfield  (Mo.)  News- 

Bulletin  purchased  the  weekly 
Brookfield  Argus,  within  24  hours 
after  Mark  Cramer  of  Wayne, 
Neb.  bought  the  Argus  from 
Howard  B.  Green.  The  weekly 
was  discontinued  this  week. 
... 

James  E.  Foster  has  bought  the 
Delevan  (III.)  Times  from  J.  Ross 
Arnold,  editor  for  25  years.  Mr. 
Foster  has  been  engaged  in  public 
relations  work  in  Illinois. 

*  «  * 

Control  of  the  Romney  (W.  Va.) 
Hampshire  Review,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  by  the  late  former 
Gov.  John  J.  Cornwell,  has  passed 
to  Miss  Margaret  I.  Keller,  his 
longtime  associate  and  secretary. 

*  *  * 

William  Sand,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Blue  Valley  Blade, 
has  bought  the  Fillmore  County 
News  at  Exeter,  Neb. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  C.  Wells  is  the  new 
owner  of  the  Syracuse  (Ind.) 

IVawasee  Journal,  acquired  from 
J.  Barton  Cox. 

*  *  * 

Chester  W.  Cleveland,  public  re¬ 
lations  counsellor  for  Phillips  Pe¬ 
troleum  Company,  is  returning  to 
Indiana  as  publisher  of  the  weekly 


bought  the  Gazette  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Josiah  P.  Scott,  who  died  two 
months  ago. 


Culver  Citizen,  which  h< 
from  Robert  Rust. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


CALIFOBXT.4  tX){)THILT. 
COMMUNITY 


wiiiiaiii  1.  iviliiuiiipn  nas  pur-  a  wr  j  •  •  ¥  i* 

chased  the  weekly  Irvine  (Tex  )  Virginia  Jenkin- 

ciia^icu  me  wccRiy  in  nig  ^lex.;  .  .  ^  c  xj™  York  Pitv 

Citizen  from  Fred  T.  Smith  of  ^  ’  ?  .u  c- 

rvoiiot^  \i/  ir  V  have  purchased  the  Sierra  Madre 

Hn  n  ^  (Calif )  News  from  Clifford  C. 

Horn  agency.^  ^  ^ 

sale  was  arranged  by  J.  R.  Gab- 
The  Tensas  Gazette,  one  of  the  bert,  California  broker.  He  had 
oldest  weekly  newspapers  in  Lou-  previously  had  extensive  newspa- 
isiana,  is  under  new  management  per  experience  in  California,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  59  years  of  his  wife  was  for  a  number  of 
its  101st  year  of  publication.  Mr.  years  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Led- 
and  Mrs.  Paul  .\.  Myers  purchased  ger-Gazette, 


FISC.AL  YEAR  GROSS  EXCEEDED 
$125,000. 

NET  PROFITS,  TWX)  PARTNERS, 
$29,000. 

PRICED  UiNDER  GROSS — A  SOUND 
OPERATION  WITH  GREAT  POTEN- 
TIAL. 

AliSQ  $700,000  daily  coming. 

J.  R.  GABBEKT 
3937  Orange,  Riverside,  California 


POLITICAL  WEEKLY,  10  years  old, 
state’s  strongest.  Chart  Area  4.  Groii- 
ing  $25,000.  No  i)lant.  Total  cash  pries 
$12,500.  Box  3841,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


PAPER  MILL  site  available,  Oregns, 
Plenty  wood,  water,  power 
Herald  Joseph,  Oregoa 


R.\TES — consecutive  insertioni 
3  line  minimum. 

SmjA'nONS  WANTED 
Insertions  Line  Bate 

1  $.66 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


SYNDICATE  WANTED.  Would  lik» 
to  purchase  for  cash  established  and 
successful  newspaper  feature  syndicate. 
No  brokers.  Replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  3800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICA'nONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.10 

'i  1.00 


WILL  BUY  name,  files  of  discontinued 
or  bankrupt  trade  publications,  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers.  Write  Box  3802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates, 
in  ^vance.  Add  16c  for  box  Charge  Orders  Accept^, 
service. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADA  EBTI8ING  AOBNCIBS  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


SATURDAY’S  THE  DAY'  —  The  latest 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
mailed  if  you  subscribe  NOW  I 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &•  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publishor  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  YorkSfii  N.  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICI':S 


Promotion 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEM  ENTS 


Newspaper  Consultants 


Newspaper  Brokers 


AVAILABLE  on  newspaper  and  TV 
purchase,  management,  finance,  per¬ 
sonnel  problems.  P.  'T.  Hines,  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Sales,  Appraisals.  Management  Consult¬ 
ants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Venice,  California 

-k-k  COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

5,  California. _ 

FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant  Michigan 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOJT' 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 


Publications  for  Sale 


Press  Enginegra 


MIDWEST  DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Buy  or  Sell.  Tell  us  your  needs  in 
detail.  Bailey  -  Krehbicl  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  •  ERECTED 
Service — Mainteuanci — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


CALIFORNIA  newspaper.  Let  me 
know  what  you  want.  35  years  Cali¬ 
fornia  publisher.  Carl  Barkow,  Box 

683,  Banning.  California. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE  by 
owner.  Chart  Area  8.  Requires  $60,- 
000  to  handle.  Answers  only  to  those 
furnishing  positive  financial  ability  to 
handle,  ^ason  for  selling.  Box  3639, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CALltXJRNlA:  One  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
clusive  weeklies  in  the  state.  Will  need 
$35,000  down.  Good  profit.  Good  shop. 
Growing  area.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

2-9.  California. _ 

SMALL  trade  publication  established 
25  years,  published  in  Florida.  Offers 
return  of  $8,000  per  year  to  potential 
purchaser  with  Editorial  or  Advertis¬ 
ing  experience.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  $10,000  cash  investment.  Write 
Box  3857,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flatbed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


E.  P.  W ALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Illinois 


Rockford 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

•k  Trucking  Service  kc 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-vaa 
Wliite  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Snn  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


B 

D 


60 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

'dt>2&^31  St.,  Long  Island  Oity  1,  M.  Y, 
STillwell  e-009H  009t» 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
A  N  Y  W  H  K  R  E 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants 

SMALL  WEEKLY 

8-page  Duplex  Flatbed — 2  Intertypes 
and  complete  equipment. 

Located  Syracuse,  New  York  < 

SMALL  DAILY 

16-page  Hoe  Rotary  —  4  Linotypes — 
Ludlow — Elrod  —  Complete  stereotype 
and  all  accessories. 

Located  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

Both  plants  immediately  available. 

For  complete  details  write 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Press  Room 
Used  Presses 

★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  eizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equi|iment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


NEWSP.APER  PRESSES 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors 


.lOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  .4B — 2  way  printer — AC 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rollers,  Illankets. 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model  AC  2  Motor  Drive.  | 

Complete  stereo — -Available  October.  , 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer.  j 

3  UNIT  HOE  ! 

PRESS — NO.  214S 

Z  type  Units — Double  Folder — 22^^"  ' 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Hearings.  , 

On  Sub.structure  with  3  arm  Reels.  I 
Out  of  New  Y'ork  (N.  Y.)  Times.  i 

4  DECK  GOSS  | 

Single  width  23-9/16" — DC — Stereo. 
Located  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ! 

4  UNIT  SCOTT  I 

PRESS — NO.  3490 
Multi-unit  4  folders — 234i". 

On  Substructure,  or  floor  fed.  1 

2  motor  drives — >3  conveyors. 

Located  Dallas,  Texas. 

4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2283  | 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Hearings — 
23-9/16". 

On  Substructure  with  Cline  Reels. 
Double  folder — Balloon  formers. 

Out  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News.  j 

4  UNIT  HOE  i 

PRESS— NO.  2804  I 

Vertical  Type  Units — 224i"  cut-off.  j 
Double  Former — Single  Folder  and  I 

Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings — AC. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2.550 

Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings,  21J^". 
Double  folders  and  conveyors. 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 

Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot -News. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1 132 


HOE  7-Unit  Arched  model  press.  21}^" 
cut-off.  Some  units  only  3  years  old. 

GIXIBGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

24  P.40E  Hoe  newspaper  press,  stereo- 
tyi>e  equipment.  23-9/16’’  entoff.  High 
speed  folders.  Immediate  shipment. 
.'Vdditional  units  available.  Broker, 
Box  3201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Duplex  Metropolitan  4-unit  64-page, 
22H"  cut-off,  hoist,  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor,  AC  motor  and  controls. 
Available  immediately.  Extremely  reas¬ 
onable. 

PIPENHAGBIN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1*7  N.  Broadway  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

PRESS  UNIT  —  One  Snperspeed  Hoe 
16-page  unit  with  standard  22ii"  cut¬ 
off.  Cast-iron  cylinders  and  roller 
bearings.  Excellent  condition.  Used 
with  presses  in  No.  2100  series.  Make 
us  an  offer.  Box  3716,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


METAL  FURNACES  FOR  SALE 
1,000-lb.  Automatic  Quick,  with  water- 
cooled  mold  disc. 

2 — 1  Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Furnaces, 
No.  5  Hoe,  2,200  lbs.  capacity. 

No.  6  Hoe,  8,600  lbs.  capacity. 

No.  7  Hoe,  4,500  lbs.  capacity,  with 
electric  heating  units. 

4-Ton  Ensign  Reynolds,  with  gas  im¬ 
mersion  heater. 

7-Ton  Hoe  Stereo.  Furnace,  gas  burner. 
(PUMiPS,  made  to  order,  for  any  sise 
furnace). 

raOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

_ Stamford,  Connecticut _ 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  hea^  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller,  chain  drive,  A.Cf.  motor.  Dealer, 
Box  3630.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  presses — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
^th  Presses  have  Color  Cylinders. 
Uuitype  AO  drives,  complete  Stereo. 

Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
Available  December  —  will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  86.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $1,000 — 'For  S.ile,  Special  unit 
count  matrices,  8-pt.  Regal  T’TS.  (3) 
three  complete  fonts  $600.  Save  $600. 
Two  complete  fonts  TTS  5!4-pt.  tri¬ 
angle  52  Lino  mats  at  $200  each.  Save 
$400.  One  font  S'A-pt.  Opticon  $120. 
All  mats  black  and  white.  Will  be 
available  Nov.  1.  Write  Leo  J.  Carle, 
Erie  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

2  MODEL  8  Linotypes,  good  condition, 
in  daily  operation.  Call  David  R  .Brad¬ 
ley,  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 


_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
o,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B— C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  j 

CO.MPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  j 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

.500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  | 

W.VNTED:  Used  Addressograph.  Must 
be  in  good  mechanical  condition. 
Brownsville  Telegraph,  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvaniii. _ 

50.  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press 
drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

WANTED:  DIRECT  pM^URE 
mat  molding  press. 

Box  3534,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 

WANTED — PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVE 
Either  60-5  HP  or  75-7 }4  HP 
220  Volt — 50/60  Cycle  A.C. 
with  or  without  switchboard 

SHAW  MACHINE  AND  TOOL  CO. 
1151  Temple  St.,  Los  Angeles  12,  Cal. 

WANTED — one  double  paper  roll 
>tand  with  tensions  for  unit  press.  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
WANThlD  IMMEDIATELY :  Curved 
plate  router  in  good  oj)erating  condi- 
ton,  22)4"  cutoff.  Bristol  Newspaper 

Printing  Corp.,  Bristol.  Virginia. _ I 

Pony  Autoplate  7/16  plate — 23-9/16  , 
sheet  cut-off.  Press.  21  North  Main,  I 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

HELP  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

PROMOTION  AND  SALES-MBNDED 
business  manager  wanted  for  small 
;  daily.  Prefer  adequately  equipped  ex¬ 
cept  in  selling  local  advertising.  Not 
a  fairy-tale  job  but  a  real  opportunity 
for  a  reliable  man  not  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  middle  life  and  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  on  a  good  weekly 
nr  small  daily.  Box  3600.  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

OFFICE  MANAGER  to  take  care  of 
payroll,  auditing  department  and  cred¬ 
its.  Ohio  afternoon  daily.  State  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  desired.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  a  young  executive  to 
make  substantial  permanent  progress. 
Send  reference.  Box  3804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'  Qrariatioa 

I  OUR  NEW  PRESS  ready  to  roll. 

Rich,  new  territory  awaits  exploita- 
I  tion.  We  need  crack  circulation  organ- 
1  izers  and  producers.  Write  full  par- 
I  ticulars,  including  salary. 

I  The  BRISTOL  COURIER 

BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVERAL  OPENINGS  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  newspapers  for  circulation  staff¬ 
ers  and  executives.  Send  application 
to  PNPA  Telegraph  Building,  Harris- 

hiirg,  Pennsylvania. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MAN,  strong  on  pro¬ 
motion,  for  semi-weekly  shifting  to 
daily  in  Dixie  city  of  12,000.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  young  go-getter.  Box  3805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertfajpg 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MAN.VGER 
(man  or  woman).  Excellent  opportunity 
for  producer.  First  letter  must  contain 
complete  information  including  salary 
requirement.  Write  E.  J.  Boga,  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager,  Gazette, 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York. _ 

SUPERVISOR — ^Ambitious  woman  to 
take  complete  charge  of  Clas.sified  Tele¬ 
phone  room.  First  letter  must  contain 
complete  information  including  salary 
requirement.  Write  E.  J.  Boga,  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager,  Gazette,  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertismg 

Aggressive 

Experienced 

Organizer 


WE  WANT  a  man  w-ho  is  stymied  in 
a  No.  2  spot  on  a  small  daily  and  wants 
a  No.  1  spot  enough  to  make  a  move 
immediately. 

Daily  in  Chart  Area  "6  is  running 
700,000  lines  yearly — wants  to  triple 
it  and  needs  an  experienced  man  to 
organize  a  department  to  his  specifica¬ 
tions. 

SALARY  PLUS  INCENTIVE- 
OPEN. 

Send  full  details  in  first  letter.  Con¬ 
fidential. 

WRITE  BOX  3860,  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

IDEAL  OPPORTUNITY 

PERMANENT,  satisfying  future  open 
to  expereinced,  industrious  advertising 
salesman  on  93,000  circulation  ABO 
Catholic  weekly  in  Northern  Ohio,  now 
understaffed  due  to  retirement  of  key 
men.  3-time  winner  of  top  national 
editorial  honors,  this  is  a  highly  re¬ 
garded  advertising  medium,  carrying 
merchandising  linage  of  all  major  de¬ 
partment  stores,  leading  food  chains, 
national  accounts.  Full  promotional 
support  of  your  selling  efforts.  Excel¬ 
lent  financial  arrangement;  pension 
plan,  other  desirable  benefits.  Send 
complete  details,  including  educational 
background  and  marital  status.  Box 
3605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  25,000  paper.  Salary  based  on 
experience.  Insurance,  hospitalization 
and  pension  plans.  Growing  communi¬ 
ty.  Write  Advertising  Manager,  Jour- 
nal,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 

TOP  POSITION 

GREaT  opportunity  for  enterpris¬ 
ing  salesman.  Quality  weekly.  Top  sal¬ 
ary.  Spokesman  Publishing  Co..  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Phone  Charter 
9-3900.  Mr.  Glaser. 

PERMANENT  POSITION  open  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  writer  and  layout  man. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  and  com¬ 
plete  facilities  for  good  production. 
Salary  open.  An  expanding  evening 
Midwest  daily  in  wonderful  year-round 
Midwest  city  of  over  50,000.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter.  Box  3718,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  '  MANAGliR  wanted 
for  small  daily  in  ideal  community. 
Permanent  for  young  man  of  high 
qualifications.  Write  or  phone  Enos 
Swain,  .\dvocate-Messenger,  Danville. 

Kentucky. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES — .-ither  man 
or  woman  to  sell  and  service  display 
advertising  accounts  on  daily  newspa¬ 
per  of  10,000  circulation.  .\t  least  a 
year’s  experience  required  on  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  or  in  retail  store 
advertising  department.  Must  have 
ability  to  sell,  write  copy  and  make 
layouts.  Qualified  honest,  willing  work¬ 
er  will  be  eligible  for  generous  straight 
salary.  Write  for  interview,  giving  age, 
experience,  and  availability.  G.  E.  Del¬ 
linger,  Advertising  Manager.  De  Kalb 
Daily  Chronicle,  Pe  Kalb,  Illinois. 

OLD  EST.VBLISHED  but  fast  growing 
daily  newspaper  in  midwest  has  adver¬ 
tising  position  open  for  man  w'ho  can 
take  charge  and  produce.  Must  have 
record  for  performance  and  results  and 
be  willing  to  be  judged  on  what  he  can 
do.  Good  future  for  man  who  ran  sell 
as  well  as  service.  Write  full  details  to 
Box  3803,  Editor  ★  Publisher. _ _ 

OPENING  FOR  well-qualified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  capable  copy  writer 
and  salesman  having  qualifications  and 
aspirations  to  take  over  Advertising 
Managership.  Pay  in  accordance  to 
ability  and  results.  Contaot  H.  D. 
8trunk,  McCook  Daily  Gazette,  Mc- 
.  Cook.  Nebraska,  and  give  references. 


HELP  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertising _ 

MAN-AND-WIPE  TEAM  WITH  ZEST 
FOR  accomplishment.  Aggressive 
younger  couple,  with  competence  born 
of  education  and  some  experience,  can 
help  develop  community  weekly  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  area — sales-minded  man 
as  advertising  manager  and  nose-for- 
news  wife  as  editor.  Livable  starting 
salary  with  minority  interest  possible. 
Tell  us  about  yourselves.  Box  8843, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


THE  CLINTON  HERALD 

Clinton,  Iowa 
HAS  OPENING  FOR 
SALESMAN  IN  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 

Permanent  position.  Salary  and  incen¬ 
tive  plan.  Give  experience,  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  marital  status  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Prefer  applications  from 
Chart  Areas  6,  7  or  8.  Address  appli¬ 
cations  to  D.  A.  Lundgren,  Advertising 
Manager. 


AGGRESSIVE,  Experienced  retail 
salesman  wanted  by  evening  newspaper 
in  competitive  metropolitan  market. 
Excellent  starting  salary  and  progress 
commensurate  with  your  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Good  working  conditions  in 
Chart  Area  32.  Comprehensive  benefits. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  man  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 
Write  Box  3859,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Edttortal 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  small 
daily,  Ohart  Area  $6.  All  details  in¬ 
cluding  references,  experience,  avail¬ 
ability,  salary  requirement  to  Box 
8608,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

expanding  —  Need  reporter,  sports, 
courthouse;  Women’s  Page;  assistant 
publisher;  advertising  salesman.  Lead- 
er,  Lnvington,  New  Mexico. _ 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  to  handle 
special  assignments  on  shop  processes, 
aeronautical  engineering  or  manufac¬ 
turing  for  large  aircraft  company  in 
Midwest.  Prefer  veteran  who  is  a 
journalism  graduate.  Should  have  at 
least  one  year  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  should  be  able  to  translate 
semi-technical  aircraft  material  into 
readable  news  and  feature  copy.  Send 
full  details.  Box  3702,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

PAST,  ACCUR.ATE  copyreader  for  an 
8-man  top  desk  needed  quickly.  He 
will  be  started  at  $90  for  a  40-hour 
week,  four  early  tricks  on  a  fast 
afternoon  paper,  one  Saturday  night 
stint  on  the  Sunday.  Ninety-five  if  he 
makes  good  in  two  weeks.  More  after 
that,  depending  on  his  ability  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Special  delivery  your  back¬ 
ground  and  references.  News  Editor, 
Binghamton.  New  York,  Press. _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  afternoon  and  Sunday, 
College  town.  Chart  Area  *9.  Solid 
background  of  reporting  and  desk 
work  essential.  Good  pay.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  references,  and  present  earnings 
or  salary  expected.  Box  3807,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
A  GOOD  opening  for  a  young  intelli¬ 
gent  newsman.  Experience  w-ith  camera 
helpful.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
5  day  week.  Please  write  fuil  details 
of  education  and  experience  to  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  Herald,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut. _ 

GOOD  ALL-AROUND  desk  man,  to 
work  regular  tricks  on  wire  desk,  rim 
and  rewrite,  wanted  by  strong  morning 
daily,  intermountain  West  city  of  35,- 
000.  Write  full  details  of  experience, 
salary  required,  references.  Box  3837, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LOWER  MICHIGAN  DAILY  needs  re¬ 
liable  family  man  who  wants  to  “stay 
put”  to  open  news  bureau  in  nearby 
county  seat.  Box  3808,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN,  all-around,  for  small  daily 
in  Georgia  city  of  12,000.  Sports, 
courthouse,  write  heads.  Good  job.  Ex¬ 
perienced  only.  At  once.  Box  3806, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


NEW  ENGLAND  afternoon  daily  of 
12,000  wants  general  reporter.  Give 
experience,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  3809,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Energetic  free-wheeling — open-minded 
newspaper — 100,000  class  wants  young 
editorial  writer  with  following  stuff: 

LIVELY,  but  thoughtful 
and  disciplined  mind. 

ABLE  to  write  with  ease 
and  grace. 

ATTRACTIVE  personality 
and  desire  to  share  communi¬ 
ty  responsibilities. 

H.AVE  genuine  liking  and 
tolerance  for  people  and  rec¬ 
ognize  you  are  working  for 
the  reader. 

CITY,  climate  and  surroundings 
ideal  for  gracious,  year-round  living. 

APPLICATIONS  held  in  absolute 
confidence.  Please  give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  sample  of  writings  if  possible  in 
first  letter.  Interview  can  be  arranged 
at  Boston  Conference  Editorial  Writers 
or  elsewhere.  Box  3854,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWS  WORK 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITY  young 
journalism  grad.  Reporter  experience. 
To  start  November.  New  York  City. 

Box  3850,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  FOR  first-class  news  man  ca¬ 
pable  of  covering  assignments  and  reg¬ 
ular  news  beats.  Contact  H.  D.  Strunk, 
McCook  Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Neb- 

raska,  and  give  references. _ 

REPORTER — for  6,900  circulation 
afternoon  daily  in  city  of  10,000.  Gen¬ 
eral  coverage,  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Evening  Times,  Little  Falls, 

New  York. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  Permanent.  Tell 
experience,  wages  wanted.  Key  West 

Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  five  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  paper.  $60  to  start. 
Write  F.  H.  Bradford.  The  Daily  Inter 
Lake,  Kalispell,  Montana. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  14,000  morning 
daily.  5-day  week.  State  experience 
and  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Good  community.  Extreme  western 
part  of  Chart  Ares  6.  Need  at  once. 
Write  Box  3811.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 
FOR  WASHINGTON 

A  WASHINGTON  newspaper  service 
needs  young  writer  with  a  keen  analy¬ 
tical  mind;  ambitious  to  prove  can 
give  depth  and  new  dimension  to  po¬ 
litical  and  government  news;  prefers 
to  use  a  fact  instead  of  an  adjective  or 
opinion. 

MUST  have  sound  background  re¬ 
porting  in  politics  with  excellent  aca¬ 
demic  record. 

MUST  have  poise  to  meet  all  kinds 
of  people  on  terms  of  equality. 

THIS  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
rare  young  man. 

Your  application  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence  until  you  okay  inquiry  into 
your  references  which  must  be  tops. 
Piease  give  complete  details  about  your 
experience  in  first  letter.  Box  8853, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  single  sports  writer  for  tab¬ 
loid  in  city  100,000.  Good  opportunity 
for  go-getter.  Starting  salary  $50.  Plus 
expense  account.  Wire  immediately 
where  we  can  contact  by  telephone  to 
Box  1620,  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 

Daily  News  Digest. _ 

VACANCY  for  good  reporter  with  sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience  to  cover  city 
bali  or  county  building.  Some  desk 
experience.  Available  for  right  man, 
opportunity  for  advancement  at  Mid¬ 
western  evening  paper.  Write  Box 

3861,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  BEGINNER  reporter  or  one 
who  has  had  six  months’  experience  to 
learn  editorial  work  under  top  man. 
Moderate  salary.  .4pply  by  letter  only 
to  E.  W.  Mathews,  Cordele  Georgia 
Dispatch. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

WANTED:  Deskman  for  12,000  Chart 
Area  31  afternoon  daily.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  sports,  makeup.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  expected  salary. 
Box  3810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotioii — Public  Relatfona 

COMBINATION  WRITER,  Layout  and 
commercial  artist  for  national  asnocia- 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Knowledge 
of  forestry  or  forest  industries  essen¬ 
tial,  Give  complete  job  background 
and  samples  of  work  in  first  letter. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  American  Forest  Products 
Industries,  Inc.,  1816  N  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6.  D.  C. 

NEWSMAN,  young,  full  of  beans,  pre¬ 
ferably  4-5  years  New  York  daily  or 
wire  service,  wanted  for  exciting  pub¬ 
licity  job.  Send  brief  letter.  Box  3812, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  .  .  .  with 
broad  experience,  fresh  ideas,  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  desired  by  WFMY-TV, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  This  well 
established  station  needs  a  person  who 
can  plan  and  execute  over-all  promo¬ 
tion  of  programs,  station  and  market 
on  local  and  national  level.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  for  right  person  .  .  .  opportunity 
to  build  department.  Apply  by  letter 
only  giving  full  details  about  training 
and  experience  and  references. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  as  assistant  public 
relations  director  for  national  profes¬ 
sional  association.  Must  have  practical 
newswriting  experience,  knowledge  of 
production,  college  education,  and  be 
free  to  travel.  Write  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  personal  background,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  to:  Executive  Secretary,  Amer¬ 
ican  Nurses’  Association,  2  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  bustling  small 
P.M.  daily  in  agricultural  section 
Chart  Area  12.  Must  know  darkroom, 
handle  some  reporting.  Box  3813,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Photo  Engravers 

EXPERIENCED  ENGRAVER 
for  newspaper  in  Southern 

New  York  State.  Box  3858, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  head  press¬ 
man  for  a  Gosa  Straightline  on  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  newspaper  located  in  the 
ideal  southern  ares  close  enough  to 
the  coast  to  enjoy  ideal  climate  and 
living  conditions.  This  man  will  be  an 
addition  to  our  already  competent  staff 
with  excellent  equipment  and  working 
conditions.  Our  press-stereotype  de¬ 
partment  is  operated  combination,  open 
shop,  but  man  we  hire  will  spend  hulk 
of  time  on  press.  Top  wages  for  top 
man.  Man  we  hire  will  be  given  time 
to  give  dne  notice  to  present  employer. 
Prefer  man  wanting  to  settle  down  in 
ideal  spot  from  every  standpoint.  Cor¬ 
respondence  will  be  followed  by  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  competent  appli¬ 
cants.  Write  Box  3709,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 

Here’s  How  YOUR  Small  Paper 
Can  Develop  Its  OWN 
Classified  Manager  .  .  . 

DOES  lack  of  a  trained  Manager 
stymie  Classified  Advertising  growth 
for  your  paper!  Then  do  this; 

SELECT  an  alert,  intelligent  man  or 
woman  and  enroll  him  in  the  Howard 
Parish  Course  in  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

THIS  correspondence  course  pro¬ 
vides  thorough  instruction  in  every¬ 
thing  from  Want  Ad  fundamentals  to 
the  mechanics  of  running  a  small-paper 
Classified  section.  Fee  of  $44  covers 
basic  course;  $4  more  pays  for  in¬ 
struction  on  departmental  operations. 

Write  for  full  details  today.  Specify 
(Brochure  B,  Please! 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency _ _ 

WRITERSI — TV  MINDED!  You  4# 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  synopsis 
will  suffice.  Write  for  terms— G’ODATI 
Mead  Agency,  419— 4th  Avenue,  Men 
York  16,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

and  Publisher's  Assistant 

EXTRAORDINARILY  successful  staff 
director:  rare  personal  sales  record. 
Over  20  years  in  top  posts  with  two 
important  dailies  (large  and  medium), 
in  highly  competitive  market.  Good  or¬ 
ganizer:  imaginative  and  inspiriaf 
leader.  Rate  and  cost  conscious.  Able 
writer  and  sales  correspondent :  tabes 
full  responsibility  display,  classified, 
sales,  production  and  promotion.  Knows 
all  departments  and  readily  obtains 
fullest  cooperation  because  of  unde¬ 
niable  “know-how.’’  Married,  sober, 
financially  sound;  top-level  all  the  way 
Understandable  reason  for  change: 
available  in  short  order.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  1  and  2,  but  will  consider  any¬ 
where  for  challenging  opportunity.  Box 
-3732,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  man 
in  all  phases  of  the  business  end  of 
newspapering  seeks  a  position  on  an 
enterprising  daily.  Several  years  riren- 
lation  manager  in  city  of  50,000  and 
in  large  metropolitan  city.  Advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  local  and  national  field, 
also  general  manager  of  two  dailies, 
with  success.  Cost  conscious,  good 
leader,  industrious  and  possessing  the 
“know-how”  to  quickly  become  a  real 
asset  to  a  publisher.  Married.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  2  or  6.  Box  3833,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  grad,  5 
years  in  public  relations  work  seeks 
opportunity  on  small  weekly  leading 
to  eventual  purchase  or  partnership. 
Chart  Area  6.  7.  Vet,  37,  family.  Box 
3817,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MY  15  YEARS  daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  qualifies  me  as  a  Publisher, 
Publisher’s  Assistant,  General  Manag¬ 
er  or  Advertising  Director.  Now  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  on  medium  size  daily  in 
Chart  Area  fi2.  Strong  on  advertising 
and  production.  Age  43,  married,  col¬ 
lege.  Box  3829,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST 
NOW  with  International  Press  Service. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  creating  political 
cartoons  which  appear  regularly  os 
editorial  and  front  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  50  countries.  Cartoons  have 
appeared  in  national  magazine  and 
newspapers.  Will  send  samples.  Vet, 
31.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  31  or  32,  but 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  3509,  Editor  ■ 
Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  newspaper  artist,  seven 
years’  experience  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  large  Texas  daily.  Retouch,  car¬ 
toons,  gags,  rotogravure  magazine  lay¬ 
out  and  paste  down.  Robert  W.  Mur¬ 
ray,  6109  Crane,  Houston  26,  Texaa. 


EDITORIAL-PROMOTION  Artist  with 
10  years'  experience— employed  on 
large  morning  paper — desires  to  locate 
in  California.  Well  qualified  to  handle 
every  phase  of  newspaper  art — photo 
retouching — air  brush — layout — letter¬ 
ing — finished  art.  Complete  knowledge 
of  engraving.  Box  3814,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


CIROULAnON  MAN  desires  job  in 
Chart  Area  11.  Age  30.  Married.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases.  Small  or  medium 
paper.  Write  Box  3834,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
Unher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


OIROULATION  MANAOKR  >Tailabl« 
immediateijr.  man  in  earlj  thir- 

tiei  with  17  yean’  experience,  nine 
years  as  circulation  manager.  Sound, 
proven  record  on  18,000  combination 
converted  from  14,000  P.M.  Best  of 
references.  South  preferred.  Write 
Box  3626,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


VOUNG  AMBITIOUS 
CIRCULATION  MAN 
FULLY  VERSED  on  Little  Merchant, 
Stand  Sales  and  ABC.  Sound,  cost  con¬ 
scious  production  record.  Worked  pa¬ 
pers  from  7,000  to  over  100,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Now  on  large  daily.  Desire  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  .\rea  2,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where  for  good  opportunity.  Excellent 
references.  Good  education.  Box  3839, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGE  R — Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build  a 

Srofit-iuaking  want-ad  section,  backed 
y  26  years'  experience  in  doing  it. 
Now  employed.  Age  47.  Fully  capable 
of  managing  any  size  operation.  Top 
recommendations  and  a  record  that 
will  stand  close  investigation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  3815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Cofreipoadwrti 

NEW  ENGLAND 

AMBITIOUS  young  reporter  on  top 
Bolton  newspaper  seeks  news,  feature, 
or  special  assignments.  Experienced 
in  politics,  sports.  Box  8651,  Editor 
k  Pubiisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  hardworking  display 
salesman  seeks  sound  future  on  mod¬ 
ern  independent  evening  paper  in 
Chart  Area  12.  College  grad,  vet,  3}^ 
years'  experience  display,  classified, 
general  on  top-flight  350,000  evening 
snd  Sunday.  Box  3703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR’S  MEMO 

EIGHT  TEARS  editorial  writer  large 
Eastern  daily.  Nine  pcievioos  news 
experience.  Thirty-eight,  family.  Euro¬ 
pean  travel.  Foreign  affaire,  American 
history  specialist.  Best  references.  Box 
3527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  BEING  released  front  active 
duty  as  army  publications  editor,  28- 
year-old  former  managing  editor  of 
New  England  semi-weekly  desires  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  small  daily;  or  city, 
wire  or  copy  editor  on  larger  daily. 
B.  J.  University  of  Missouri,  MjS. 
Northwestern  University.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  11  snd  12.  Box  3640,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  EDITOR,  prefer  sports. 
10  years’  experience  on  all  beats,  in¬ 
cluding  editorials.  N.D.  graduate, 
sound  newsman.  Box  3705,  Editor  & 
Pubisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  editor,  copyreader,  15 
years  all  departments.  Chart  Areas  1-6. 
Box  3704,  Editor  A  Pubisher. _ 

COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  with  five 
five  years  all  around  experience  on 
newspaper,  national  trade  weekly,  wire 
service  including  year  as  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Argentina  seeks  position  with 
Latin  American  future.  Working 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  well  grounded 
in  Latin  American  affairs.  Age  30, 
graduate  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Looking  for  permanent,  responsible  job 
at  respectable  salary.  Box  3731,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN — Fast,  accurate,  reliable; 
five  years’  desk,  reporting  experience; 
seeks  copyreading  spot  on  large  daily. 
Box  3710,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR  in  steady  part-time  billet  de¬ 
sires  to  put  ample  leisure  to  construc¬ 
tive  use.  Invites  queries  from  rural 
weeklies  trying  to  improve  editorial 
page.  Chart  Areas  2  and  3.  Box  3720, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  top  refer¬ 
ences,  quality  work,  broad 
domestic,  foreign  news  expe¬ 
rience,  prefers  progressive- 
minded  paper  in  Chart  Area  2,  6. 

Box  3722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  of  large 
daily  in  metropolitan  market  interested 
in  making  change.  Young,  aggressive, 
excellent  record.  $15,000  minimum. 
Please  reply  Box  3846,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  under 
15,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  *2  seeking 
a  challenge  with  permanency.  Strong 
on  contracts  and  promotions.  10  years’ 
experience  all  departments.  Excellent 
references.  Married,  college.  Box 
3828.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  salesman, 
seeking  opportunity  on  large  weekly, 
small  daily,  within  100  miles  of  New 
lork,  leading  to  Assistant  Publisher. 
15  years’  experience.  Box  3730,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  booming  summer  resort 
advertising  weekly  seeks  Florida  spot 
Dec.  I  May  1.  Strong  ad  sales  and 
'®py.  all  phases  weekly  production, 
publicity,  imaginative  promotion,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Steady  or  free  lance.  Box 
3849,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.VEWS;FEATURE  WRITER  seeks 
tongh  job  in  growing  area.  35<  years 
newspapers,  government.  lU  grad.  Re¬ 
quest  biography.  Box  3511,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  All-Around  reporter. 

years  medium  New  York,  Ohio  dai- 
hei.  Seek  spot  larger  paper  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  J-grad.  27.  Vet.  Married. 

Box  3622,  Editor  A  Publither. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  mature,  5  years’ 
experience  all  phaees,  college  grad, 
Wily.  Wants  job  with  future.  Box 

wl7.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MPORTER — editorial  position  by 
teacher  anxious  to  enter  newspaper 
§-A.,  M.A.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
“d.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  Picture  magazine  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  now  employed  in  New  York 
City  desires  position  in  Chart  Area 
S12,  due  to  son’s  health.  Box  3734, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOLID,  all-round  newsman,  BJ,  vet, 
28,  wife,  child.  Fed  op  New  York. 
Want  permanent  spot  medium  daily. 
Now  with  wire  service  (3  years),  2 
years  editor  small  daily.  Alert,  fast, 
imaginative,  pressure-proof.  Strong  on 
features,  sports,  camera;  can  handle 
all  beats,  desk,  makeup,  bsckshop. 
Healthy,  no  drink.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
1,  2  or  11,  consider  others,  $85  start. 
Two  weeks’  notice.  Box  3708,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


I  COVER  THE  CITY  BEAT 
The  Council,  the  courts 
The  ipeechers,  the  features 
The  weather  reports. 

Guess  I’ve  covered  it  all. 

The  length  of  the  street. 

I've  jotted,  I’ve  trotted 
The  journey’s  complete 
Two  years  on  a  daily. 

Ex-trade  magazine  ed 
Will  present  credentials. 

To  prove  what  I’ve  said. 

Here’s  man  attuned  to  popnli  vox 
Get  information  from 
Editor  A  Publisher  Box 

_ BOX  3713 _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR- 
WRITER  available  immediately.  No 
Boater.  Gladly  present  samples  of 
work  and  other  necessary  credentials. 
Box  3727,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  or  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter-experience  on  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  —  J-school,  vet,  26,  car. 
Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  3729,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  slot  man,  rim,  make¬ 
up.  Executive  experience.  Sober,  enter¬ 
prising.  Prefer  a.m.  Chart  Areas  2,  8, 
4,  10.  Box  ^26,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ABLE  WOMAN  reporter,  worked  met¬ 
ropolitan,  small  dailies;  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures,  makeup.  Box  3816,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BUFFALO 

NEWSMAN  with  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  and  with  college  pub¬ 
lic  relations  background.  Seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position  news  writing  or  desk  in 
or  near  home  town  area,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Veteran,  single,  27.  Presently  employ¬ 
ed  outside  New  York  state.  Own  car. 
College  graduate  with  B.A.  journalism. 
Box  3840.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  READER — Journeyman,  experi¬ 
enced  makeup,  now  slot  man  on  metro¬ 
politan  midwest  daily.  Will  travel  for 
good  rim  job  on  large  paper.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3830,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DEEPER  PLUNGE  in  journalistic  field 
desired  by  journalism  grad  Temple 
University,  22,  draft  exempt,  magazine 
experience,  college  reporter  and  copy 
desk.  Box  3818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  or  Snnday  depart¬ 
ment  spot  desired  by  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  with  proven  creative  ability.  Sag 
Kash,  Cynthiana,  Kentucky. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  deskman 
with  bellyful  of  nightside  wants 
change  to  P.  M.  daily,  preferably  with¬ 
in  60  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Box  8819, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sports,  news  feature 
writer.  Two  years  on  service  weekly. 
Locate  on  small  or  large  daily  any¬ 
where.  Also  sports  publicity.  Box 
3835,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  EDITOR  and  writer 
willing  to  foresake  $160  a  week  fed¬ 
eral  job  for  chance  at  news  or  editorial 
writing  or  responsible  newspaper  as¬ 
signment  with  good  opportunities.  Age 
31.  Box  3847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  vivacious  23-year- 
old  girl  journalism  graduate  with  in¬ 
dustrial  editing,  photography,  layout, 
and  travel  publication  experience  who 
loves  meeting  people,  writing,  and  is 
willing  to  go  anywhere  on  an  interest¬ 
ing,  challenging  jobf  Write  Box  3826, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  5  years  daily  reporting 
experience.  M.U.  grad.  Wants  job 
where  production  counts.  Box  3820, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOVELIST,  ex-Life  researcher.  New 
York  Sunday  Times  book  reviewer 
(free  lance),  and  assistant  curator  of 
film  library  desires  full  or  part-time 
assignment  as  film,  stage,  radio,  TV, 
book  and/or  music  reviewer,  and/or  as 
columnist.  Married,  31.  Relocate  any¬ 
where  but  especially  interested  in 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  4  and  9.  Box 
3821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OHIO  AND  VICINITY.  Managing  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor  post  on  small  daily 
sought  by  Ohioan,  26.  Guaranteed  cir¬ 
culation  increase  with  complete  news 
and  picture  coverage  and  good  makeup. 
Box  3855,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE-MAN  STAFF  of  small,  solvent 
weekly  wants  larger  opportunity.  Box 
3845,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER —  Sin¬ 
gle  Vet  with  3  years’  experience  on 
85,000  eastern  daily  seeks  spot  on 
small  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3827, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  REWRITE,  heavy  feature 
experience;  9  years  metropolitan  daily; 
radio  newswriting,  publicity,  ad  agen¬ 
cy  experience;  college  grad,  single,  30. 
Highest  references.  Seeks  news,  public 
relations  spot  in  Florida,  Southwest  or 
California.  Box  3832,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER — with  experience  on  top 
New  York  City  dailies  wants  job  with 
challenge  on  out-of-town  daily.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  single,  22,  draft  deferred, 
car,  camera.  Box  3822,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

VETERAN  NEWBMAN 
SEEKS  better  opportunity  on  commu¬ 
nity  or  small  daily.  Box  3848,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SCHOOLS  REPORTER,  26,  veteran, 
now  2)4  years  on  midwest  daily.  Box 
3823.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WORKING  REPORTER,  26,  one  and 
a  half  years’  experience  all  beats 
wants  to  work  on  medium  daily.  Vet, 
camera,  car.  Real  digger.  Accurate. 
Responsible.  Personable.  Start  after  30 
days’  notice.  Box  3824,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Library 


.MALE  LIBRARIAN,  36,  professional 
degree.  Editor-Reporter  experience. 
Box  3825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — f  o  r  m  e  r  1  y  with 
United  Press  in  New  York  City,  top 
resort  hotel  in  U.S.,  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
graver  Corp.  operator,  etc.  Navy  vet 
World  War  II  photographer.  Box 
3723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotioi^— Public  Relations 


AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  specialist  seeks 
solid  spot  with  U.S.  Firm  with  African 
interests.  Request  biography.  Box 
3510,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  industrial  or 
trade  publication  post  sought  by  versa¬ 
tile  newspaperman,  27,  A.B.,  vet.  6 
years  in  dailies,  weekly.  Know  all  lo¬ 
cal-county  beats  snd  desk  duties,  fea¬ 
tures,  Fairchild,  other  departments. 
Want  Chart  Area  2  spot.  Box  3543, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PUBLICITY  -  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER.  7  years  with  4A  agency,  de¬ 
sires  to  join  Midwest  agency,  industry, 
or  newspaper.  Age  83.  Married.  Top 
qualifications  and  references.  Box 
3733.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR,  writer.  Knows 
public  relations,  can  handle  house  or¬ 
gans.  Edits  national  fleet  transporta¬ 
tion  magazine.  Has  written  for  Na¬ 
tion’s  top  business  journals.  28,  alert, 
resourceful.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3852, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Hot  Idea  man 
fresh  from  3  years  in  Europe:  plan, 
execute  program  all  media,  educational, 
institutional.  Vet,  33.  Box  3851,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Part-time  Public  Relations 
NATIONAL  Company’s  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  head,  earning  5-figure  salary,  can 
handle  outside  accounts  on  free  lance 
basis  at  moderate  fee.  Long  experience 
and  record  of  accomplishments  in  all 
phases  of  Public  Relations.  Box  3836, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Executive  aged 
thirty-seven;  eight  years’  experience. 
Details  on  request.  Box  3831,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  available.  28 
years’  Newspaper  experience— on  all 
makes  of  presses.  References  on  request. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Box 
3838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

$1. — ^ICalne,  New  Hampehlre, 
Vermont,  Massaebnsetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

$2. — New  York,  Conneettent, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

|3. — W.  VlrginU,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

$4. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

$5. — MissUslppl,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

$6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
niinoix. 

17. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

$8. — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

$9. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

$10. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arlaona,  Utah. 

$11. — ^MonUna,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washln^n,  Oregon. 

$12. — California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


mas  Noiicias,  while  Universal  has 
Grafico  as  its  afternoon  paper. 


“A  THIRD  morning  paper  of 

By  RoOGrt  U.  Brown  prominence  is  NoveJades  which  is 

published  by  Romulo  O’Farrill,  a 

The  Inter- American  Press  Asso-  lie.  This  has  tended  to  discourage  wealthy  businessman  who  also 
ciation  wll  meet  in  Mexico  City  the  local  publications  in  secondary  q^^s  a  television  station,  automo- 
Oct.  8-12  marking  a  return  to  that  cities.  But  there  are  local  dailies  j,j|g  assembly  plant  and  other  in¬ 
city  after  11  years  —  and  under  in  nearly  every  Mexican  city  over  terests.  He  publishes  in  his  plant 


somewhat  different  auspices.  30,000.  Some  are  goo 

In  1942,  what  was  then  called  are  pretty  slim  affairs. 


“The  First  Pan  American  Press 


Congress"  was  held  in  Mexico  City,  beads  and  shoulders  above  all  oth- 
organized  and  promoted  by  Mexi-  <^rs  in  Mexico  City.  They  are  Ex¬ 
can  interests.  Only  two  U.S.  news-  cclsior,  which  calls  itself  the 
paper  representatives  were  present,  “newspaper  of  the  nation  s  life. 


in  nearly  every  Mexican  city  over  terests.  He  publishes  in  his  plant 
30,000.  Some  are  good,  but  most  the  English-language  daily.  The 
are  pretty  slim  affairs.  News. 

“Two  newspapers  stand  out  “While  Excelsior  is  believed  by 
beads  and  shoulders  above  all  oth-  advertising  experts  in  Mexico  to 
ers  in  Mexico  City.  They  are  Ex-  have  a  daily  circulation  of  108,000, 
celsior,  which  calls  itself  the  Universal  has  92,000  daily 


paper  representatives  were  present,  “newspaper  of  the  nation  s  life,  circulation,  Novedades  runs  fourth 

The  Pan  American  Press  Congress  Universal,^  known  as  the  great  with  some  80,000.  Universal  puts 
moved  to  Havana  in  1943,  which  daily  of  Mexico.”  It  would  be  a  out  certified  circulation  figures  but. 
was  the  first  meeting  this  writer  at-  foolish  observer  who  attempted  to  jhe  others  do  not. 
tended.  About  11  U.  S.  represent-  which  of  these  two  had  the  “-phe  third  paper,  circulation- 

atives  attended.  greatest  circulation,  the  most  in-  wise,  is  La  Prensa,  a  tabloid  which 

After  several  years  of  struggle  by  fluence,  or  even  carries  the  most  jv  ajso  interesting  as  it,  too,  is  em- 
responsible  U.S.  and  Latin-Ameri-  advertising.  No  real  figures  are  ploye-owned.  La  Prensa  runs  to 
can  editors  and  publishers,  the  or-  available,  and  each  claims  all  types  ^  little  more  sensational  news,  but 
ganization  was  wrested  away  from  leadership.  times  started  several  very 

left-wing  control  and  re-organized  Excelsior  has  the  best  looking  admirable  public  service  cam- 


“The  third  paper,  circulation- 
wise,  is  Im  Prensa,  a  tabloid  which 


advertising.  No  real  figures  are 
available,  and  each  claims  all  types 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Sept  20-22 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  annua] 
meeting,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-21 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association,  Fall  meeting.  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sept.  20-23 — Pacific  Council, 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Sept.  21-22 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  21-23 — Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

Sept.  24-26 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assocation,  annual  convention, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  25-27  —  Pacific  Coast 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Statler  Hotel,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 


ganization  was  wrested  away  from  of  leadership.  u  u  i  i  -  times  started  several  very  Sept.  25-27  —  Pacific  Co. 

left-wing  control  and  re-organized  Excelsior  h^  the  best  oo  ing  admirable  public  service  cam-  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confi 
in  Bogota  as  the  Inter-American  '^ont  page,  with  a  mewern  ma  e-  paigns.  La  Prensa  is  believed  to  ence,  Statler  Hotel,  Los  A 
Press  Association.  Its  first  meeting  sans-serifs.  The  pa-  h^ye  90,000  daily  sales.  geles,  Calif. 

under  that  title  was  in  New  York  P^""  “Other  papers  in  Mexico  City  - 

in  1950  at  which  time  a  New  York  cratively-owned  publishing  com-  include  the  Communist-inclined 
office  was  established  and  the  asso-  ‘^e  custom  to  gloss  over  the  ac- 

ciation  put  on  a  sound  footing  '"herited  debt  of  some  $425,000  “Mexico  City  also  has  a  rash  of  ceptance  of  gifts,  usually  cash, 

Eleven  years  after  inauspicious  unencumbered  other  smaller  newspapers  including  from  various  sources  of  which  ' 

hfoinninos  in  M/>Yirrt  Pitv  lAPA  property  worth  an  estimated  $5,-  £-/  National,  a  government  line  important  is  the  governr 


now"returns."  I^tead^oF  only^^^  900,000  dollars.  It  houses  the  As-  newspaper;  Ovac/onex  and  Ejfo.  ro-  'tself  when  covering  special  stories 
U  S  delegates  there  will  be  75  In-  Press  bureau  and  largely  togravure  daily  sports  newspapers;  such  as  presidential  trips.  However, 

stead  of  obscure  sponsorship,  most  and  Zocalo,  a  sensational  tabloid,  this  practice  may  die  out  under  the 

important  editors  and  publishers  of  the  800  employes  of  the  ♦  ♦  *  present  government, 

in  Mexico  are  paying  members  of  newspaper  are  cooperative  own-  “Critics  of  the  Mexican  press  “It  is  not  too  easy  to  place  the 
the  organization  and  acting  on  the  ers  of  Excelsior.  The  property  was  point  out  two  general  shortcom-  blame  for  these  shortcomings.  It 
convention  committee.  given  to  them  by  the  bankrupt  ings.  Firstly,  the  Mexican  press  is  is  difficult  to  lay  them  at  the  door 

Many  of  the  visiting  U.S.  dele-  owners  in  1932.  They  are  paid  only  very  reluctant  to  criticize  the  Fed-  of  the  underpaid  Mexican  reporter, 
gates  will  not  have  been  in  Mex-  -he  standard  wages  of  Mexican  eral  government  on  truly  important  who  is  struggling  to  keep  a  roof 
ico  before.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  newspapermen,  about  $3.50  a  day,  issues.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mexi-  over  his  family.  It  is  hard  to  blame 
belp  them  understand  the  Mexi-  *^ut  they  get  in  addition  a  quarter-  can  press  does  attack  the  municipal  them  on  the  newspapers,  as  it  is 
can  press,  and  also  hoping  it  may  bonus  in  which  the  profits  are  government  for  its  shortcomings  well  known  that  they  are  not  mak- 
induce  others  to  make  the  trip,  we  divided  by  voting  each  member  and  also  is  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  ing  excessive  profits  at  the  expense 


El  Nacional,  a  government  line  least  important  is  the  government 


features  AP  news. 

“All  of  the  800  employes  of  the 


and  Zocalo,  a  sensational  tabloid. 


in  Mexico  are  paying  members  of  newspaper  are  cooperative  own-  “Critics  of  the  Mexican  press 
the  organization  and  acting  on  the  ers  of  Excelsior.  The  property  was  point  out  two  general  shortcom- 
convention  committee.  given  to  them  by  the  bankrupt  jngs.  Firstly,  the  Mexican  press  is 

Many  of  the  visiting  U.S.  dele-  owners  in  1932.  They  are  paid  only  very  reluctant  to  criticize  the  Fed- 
gates  will  not  have  been  in  Mex-  -be  standard  wages  of  Mexican  eral  government  on  truly  important 


give  you  a  special  report  by  John  'o  many  days  salary.  Last  year  they  bureaucracy  and  stuffed  shirts. 


Wilhelm  on  “one  of  the  most  com-  £ot  105  days  extra  salary 


“Secondly,  the  other  big  short- 


of  their  employes. 

“Actually,  it  is  better  to  note  the 


petent  and  freest  groups  of  news-  *be  same  time,  huge  sums  coming  of  the  Mexican  press  is  the  growth  of  the  Mexican  press  in  the 

papers  in  the  Western  Hemi-  have  been  plowed  back  into  me-  Iqw  salaries  paid  reporters  and  edi-  right  direction, 
sphere.”  Mr.  Wilhelm,  an  Ameri-  chanical  equipment  and  buildings  tors.  Both  usually  get  $3.50  a  day,  ‘They  are  today  a  group  of  well- 
can  correspondent  in  Mexico  City,  until  today  Excelsior  has  the  best  working  unlimited  hours  six  days  printed,  well-informed  newspapers 


has  prepared  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Mexican  press. 


presses  and  the  best  quarters  of  g  week 


any  newspaper  in  Mexico. 


which  would  be  a  credit  to  any 


'‘This  forces  many  to  hold  down  country  in  Latin-America. 


“Universal  is  privately  owned  by  secondary  jobs  as  press  agents,  of-  have  no  barriers  to  freedom  of  the 


“lAPA  members  will  have  a  first  ‘be  family  of  General  Miguel  Lanz  ten  with  the  government,  for  which  press,  and  they  are  free  to  print  the 
hand  opportunity  to  study  one  of  Duret,  they  having  acquired  it  ten  they  are  paid  full  wages  for  an  news  as  they  see  it.  They  offer  the 


the  most  competent  and  frqest  years  after  it  was  founded  on  Oct 
groups  of  newspapers  in  the  west-  1915  by  a  Mexican  engineer 


ern  hemisphere. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Mexi- 


years  after  it  was  founded  on  Oct.  hour  or  so  a  day.  The  evil  of  this  Mexican  public  fast  and  accurate 
1,  1915  by  a  Mexican  engineer,  is  self-apparent.  It  also  has  become  Information  on  world  events.” 
Felix  F.  Palavicini. 


“It  is  housed  on  Bucareli  Street, 


can  press  is  without  faults.  They  Ibe  newspaper  row  of  Mexico, 
have  a  number,  some  of  them  criti-  and  provides  offices  for  the  United 
cal,  but  all  in  all  they  can  boast  of  Press  bureau  in  Mexico  City.  It 
extensive  press  freedoms  and  com-  features  U.P.  and  New  York  Times 
petent  reporting.  And  their  papers  news. 

are  noted  for  a  rollicking  sense  of  “Universal  plans  a  new  building, 
humor  peculiar  to  Mexico  and  but  its  present  plant  can  in  no  way 
Mexicans.  compare  with  the  more  modern 

‘The  Mexican  press  is  more  Excelsior  setup, 
akin  to  that  of  England  than  their  “However,  when  it  comes  right 
brother  dailies  to  the  north.  The  down  to  fighting  for  press  freedoms 
big  capital  newspapers  of  Mexico  or  public  good.  Universal  is  more 
City  are  truly  national  news  or-  often  ahead  of  Excelsior  than  can 
gans  such  as  are  the  London  news-  be  pure  chance, 
papers  in  England.  “Both  Excelsior  and  Universal 

“Everyday  the  big  dailies  of  have  afternopn  newspapers  run  off 
Mexico  are  flown  to  practically  under  different  names  and  with  dif- 
every  village  and  hamlet  from  one  ferent  staffs  but  from  the  same 
border  to  the  other  of  what  is,  presses  and  under  the  same  man- 
after  all,  a  rather  extensive  repub-  agement.  Excelsior  puts  out  Ulti- 
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Meet  a  man 

with  15  mouths 

/ 

to  feed 


Frank  S.  Corda  farms  240  acres  in  California’s  Salinas  Valley. 
We  know  Mr.  Corda  well  because  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  fuels  the  power  that  tills  his  land.  By  replacing 
muscles  with  machines,  as  Mr.  Corda  has  done,  the  average 
U.  S.  farmer  produces  enough  food  for  15  people.  One  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  a  good  farmer  produced  enough  to  feed  only 
five  people.  Mechanized  farming,  powered  by  oil,  has  made 
the  difference. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 


Insect  “bomber”  demonstrates  one  way  petroleum  helps 
make  farms  more  productive  and  profitable.  Airborne 
insecticides  made  by  Standard’s  subsidiary,  California 
Spray-Chemical  Corporation,  are  so  effective  that  they 
save  western  farmers  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  crop 
losses.  Other  petroleum  products  save  time  and  labor . . . 
for  example,  a  tractor  can  work  10  acres  in  the  time  a 
team  of  horses  takes  to  plow  two.  We  also  had  a  hand  in 
that,  because  Standard  developed  the  first  compounded 
lubricating  oil  that  made  high-speed  diesels  for  tractors 


practical.  Fuels  and  lubricants  for  farm  machines,  weed 
killers,  roof  coatings,  stock  dips,  detergents,  bottled  gas 
for  refrigeration,  cooking  and  heating — they’re  all  on  the 
long  list  of  items  supplied  to  western  farms  by  Standard. 
And  you,  too,  benefit  from  each  new  way  Standard  sci¬ 
entists  increase  the  yield  of  farms  . . .  because  you  may 
be  one  of  the  15  people  Mr.  Corda  feeds.  Questions  or 
comments  about  our  Company  are  always  welcome.  Write: 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  P.  O.  Box  3495-C, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Need  Market  Details  on  PHtsburgh? 


* 


. .  the  city  of  unprecedented  rebuilding 
and  improvement . . .  with  its 
big,  four-county,  vitally  active 
sales  .producing  area? 


ALLEGHENY  J 

L 


J  WESTMORELAND 


WASHINGTON 


PinSBURGH’S  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


''Call  your  Pittsburgh  Press  man  or  the  wine  and  liquor  volume  .  . .  grocery  sur- 
local  Scripps-Howard  representative.  veys  .  .  .  travel  and  tourist  information 
He  will  gladly  supply  you  with  detailed  .  .  .  suburban  trends  .  .  .  vital  statistics 
Press  studies  on  shopping  habits  and  re-  in  the  market . . .  expansion  plans  . . .  and 
tail  sales  . . .  automotive  sales  reports  . . .  other  valuable  data. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 
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